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Pah FACE, 


The volume herewith presented to the public, is 
the second part of a work whose subject-matter, as 
outlined in the general Introduction, may be expressed 
in this one sentence: ‘‘How man, such as he is, must 
rise above the world in which he lives, towards God for 
whom he was created.’’ The first part, which appeared 
in print in the year 1902, treats of man, such as he is; 
the second part, which is now given to the press, 
treats of the world in which he lives; the third part, 
which is to follow in due course, treats of God for 
whom he was created. 

In the present volume, even more than in the 
preceding, it has seemed well to give copious extracts 
from Catholic theologians and other standard authors. 
In dealing, especially, with certain questions in which 
authority is wont to carry more weight than pure 
reasoning, quotations are very frequently used, when 
the same ideas might have been expressed with greater 
facility or brevity, in the writer’s own language. 

Some of the subjects, -here viewed from an ascetical 
standpoint, have been discussed under a different 
aspect and for a different purpose, in other printed 
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writings of the author. The reasoning, and at times 
even the wording, there employed, have been made 
to do service in these pages, so far as the nature of 
an ascetical treatise seemed to allow. 

The main object of the present volume, as the title 
implies, is to depict the world, as it appears to the 
eyes of faith, with a special view to the dangers, to 
which those are exposed who live init. The means 
which should be used, in order to escape those 
dangers, are to be treated in detail, in the third 
and last volume. In the present volume, however, 
the principal means are briefly indicated, and the way 
is pointed out, along which we should walk, ‘ 
order that we may so pass through the goods of time, 
as not to lose those of eternity’’.! 


Pentecost Sunday, May roth, 1907. 


1 Prayer of the Church for the Third Sunday after 
Pentecost. 


LESSON I. 


The World which God loves. — His own work destined 
to promote his glory. — Going to the 
Creator through the creature. 


How wonderful is this world of ours! The more 
we contemplate it and investigate the laws by which 
it is governed, the more we find to admire and to love. 
For, whithersoever we turn our gaze, we.discover in- 
numerable evidences of order and design, as well as of 
beauty and proportion; a striking adaptation of means 
to an end, as well as an harmonious arrangement of 
parts in the compléx mechanism of the universe.! 

We look upwards. That sun over head which seems 
to usa ball of fire, set in the skies to give us light and 
heat, is an immense orb, more than a million times 
as large as the earth, and almost a hundred million 
miles distant from it. Higher still, in the azure vaults 
beyond, there are myriads and myriads of other orbs, 
equal or superior in size to the sun, and a hundred 
thousand times as far away. In fact, that brilliant 
zone of light, known as the ‘‘Milky Way’’, which 
extends along the arch of heaven at night, consists of a 


1 Hence the ancient Greeks and Romans called the world 
cosmos and mundus —words signifying both order and orna- 
ment. 3 
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countless multitude of such orbs, with perhaps here and 
there a tract of gaseous nebula. They look to the 
naked eye like grains of silvery dust, so thickly strewn 
upon the firmament that they seem to touch. In 
reality, however, they are huge suns, attended by 
their planets and satellites, all obedient to a common 
impulse, and so far apart that they can freely move 
through space, without ever coming in collision with 
oneanother. Nor is this all. For there are suns 
whose light is only just now reaching the earth; and 
yet, according to the teaching of astronomy, it has 
been travelling towards us, since their creation, at the 
rate of about one hundred and eighty-six thousand 
miles per second. ‘ 

Truly, ‘‘the heavens show forth the glory of God, 
and the firmament declareth the works of his hands.’’! 
The bare thought of the stupendous distances and 
dimensions of the heavenly bodies, and of their mutual 
dependence upon one another, constrains every sound 
and upright mind to recognize and adore that infinite 
power and wisdom, which ‘‘reacheth from end to end 
mightily and ordereth all things sweetly.’’? 

We look round about us. This earth which we 
inhabit, is but a speck of matter in the vast expanse 
of the visible universe; like a mote in the sunbeam, a 


drop of water in the ocean, or a grain of sand upon the 


1 Psalm XVIII, 1. 
2 Wisd SVabiIonvenls: 
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beach. Yet it is full of wonders, and of the riches and 
the glory of God.! 

A mysterious activity energizes, through and 
through, the dead matter of which the earth is com- 
posed, and, without disclosing its own nature, makes 
its presence felt in the marvellous workings of heat, 
light, electricity, magnetism and gravitation, so 
familiar to all of us and yet so little understood. ? 
Ages ago, it poised the earth in space, set it spinning 
upon its axis, and sent it on its ceaseless march around 
the sun. It raised aloft the colossal mountain-ranges, 
which diversify the surface of the globe, and covered 
them with perpetual snows or furrowed them with 
glaciers and torrents, to cool and fertilize the torrid 
plains below. It crowned them with frowning cliffs 
or with peaks that hide their hoary summits among 
the clouds, and made them the standing witnesses of 
its power. 

That same mysterious activity has left the most 
authentic records of itself beneath the surface of the 
earth. Deep down in the soil it deposited, with 
provident care, the granite and the marble with which 
we construct our dwellings, as well as the fuel and the 
oil with which we heat and light them. It gave the 


1 Psalm CIII, 24; Isai. VI, 3. 


2 The real nature of heat, light, electricity, etc., is still 
unknown. Science has, indeed, proposed many theories, but 
it has not succeeded in removing the veil from the mystery. 
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diamond and the ruby their lustre and their delicate 
crystalline structure, buried them together with the 
precious metals in beds of sand or stone, and left them 
as a treasure-trove to the sons of men. It kindled the 
great fires still burning at the earth’s centre, fusing 
the mineral substances which burst forth at intervals 
in destructive floods from hundreds of volcanoes, and 
heating the health-giving waters which well up in 
perennial streams from thousands of medicinal springs. 

That same mysterious activity is busy under our 
very eyes, turning to account all the forces of nature, 
with a plan, a regularity and an economy, far beyond 
the ken of man. It vaporizes great quantities of 
water on the earth’s surface, draws them up into the 
air, and condenses them into clouds; then returns 
them to the earth and distributes them in beneficent 
showers over the fields, or collects them in rivers, now 
gliding in a placid stream towards the sea, now plung- 
ing in a noisy cataract over a precipice, hundreds of 
feet in height —a scene of indescribable grandeur and 
sublimity. It makes itself felt more especially in 
many well-known physical phenomena which, how- 
ever familiar, never fail to arouse in the thoughtful 
observer feelings of mingled awe and delight: in the 
giow of the rising or setting sun, as it paints the 
heavens with crimson light; in the glories of the rain- 
bow, as it spans the earth in sign of peace; in the 
splendors of the northern light, as it darts its many- 
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colored rays far into the frosty sky. In the presence 
of these great spectacles of nature, the heart is stirred 
with strange emotions, strange hopes and fears, 
strange joys and regrets; because it feels in a sensible 
manner the nearness of God, in whom ‘‘we live and 
move and have our being.’’! 

A still more mysterious force is at work in the 
vegetable kingdom, though, owing to the constancy 
and regularity of its action, we are apt to take but 
little notice of it. We all marvel, observes St. 
Augustin, when we read that with five loaves, blessed 
by the hands of Christ, five thousand persons were fed 
in the wilderness ; ‘no one marvels, when he sees that 
with a few grains, cast into the earth, hundreds of 
thousands are feed the world over. Yet what were 
those five loaves of bread but seeds multiplied in the 
hands of Christ, as a few grains of wheat are multi- 
plied in the earth? The multiplication, in the latter 
case, takes place in virtue of a general law, while in 
the former case, it took place by way of exception. 
We marvel at the exception, not so much because it is 
wonderful, but because it is rare. For the law is 
quite as wonderful as the exception. ? 

As a matter of fact, vegetable life is wonderful in 
every respect: wonderful in its origin, wonderful in 
its successive development, wonderful above all in the 
prodigious number and variety of plants, herbs, 


1 Acts XVII, 28. —? Tract 24 in Joan. 
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shrubs, trees and fruits of every description. For 
botanists enumerate no less than a hundred thousand 
distinct species of plants, forming a complete chain, 
link upon link, from the lowest to the highest, from 
the microscopic mosses to the gigantic palm-tree. 
And many of these are deserving of special attention. 

There are, in the first place, those plants which serve 
for the nourishment of man, and which are changed 
into his blood, his flesh and his bones, by a transub- 
stantiation as mysterious as it is rapid. Most of them 
are widely diffused over the earth; and such as are 
confined to certain countries, are often evidently 
designed to meet some special local need. Thus, for 
example, in the tropics the bread-tree takes the place 
of wheat, which the excessive heat prevailing there 
does not allow to thrive. Thus, again, in the desert 
.the traveller’s tree takes the place of springs, furnish- 
ing even in the driest season a copious supply of pure, 
fresh water. Then there are trees remarkable -for 
their age or their size: trees which, like the historic 
cedars of Lebanon, are estimated to be thousands of 
years old; trees which, like the giant pines of Califor- 
nia, measure a hundred feet in circumference and 
several hundred feet in height. Well, therefore, 
might the Psalmist exclaim: ‘‘How great are thy 
wotks, O Lord! Thou hast made all things in wis- 
dom ; the world is filled with thy riches.’’! 


1 Psalm CII, 24. 
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And the flowers, with all their beauty and sweet- 
ness! The flowers, with their infinite variety of color 
and fragrance! How feelingly they speak to the senses! 
How strongly they appeal to the heart! And their 
language is understood by all. Hence our Lord Him- 
self bids us to go to them for instruction: ‘‘Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they grow; they labor not, 
neither do they spin. But I say to you, that not even 
Solomon in all his glory was arrayed as one of 
these.’’} 

What shall we say of the wonders of the animal 
_ kingdom? What of the prodigious multitude of living 
creatures, from the minute animalcules, millions of 
which may swim in a single drop of water, up to the 
huge elephant, which swallows them by the billions 
in the running brook? What of the many domestic 
animals, which labor for us or protect our persons and 
our homesteads, with the fidelity and affection of the 
trustiest servant? What of the enormous bulk and 
strength of some animals, or the amazing agility and 
fleetness of others? What of the instinctive sagacity, 
which appears at times to rival, if not surpass, the in- 
telligence of man? What of the ingenuity, displayed 
by some of the tiniest insects in building and furnish- 
ing their abodes? What of their astounding organiza- 
tion, of their combined industry, of their obedience to 
recognized leaders, the like of which it is hard to find 


1 Matth. VI, 28, 29. 
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under the best of human governments? What of the 
skill with which the birds of the air, those untaught 
little choristers of God, carol forth their sweet hymns 
of praise, and lift the soul of man above the sordid 
cares of earth into the peace of heaven? No one, cer- 
tainly, but such that are mentally diseased or wilfully 
blind, can fail to see in all these things the manifesta- 
tions of a Supreme Intelligence, which inspires and 
directs the lower creation. 

Yet all this is but little. For, besides the lower 
creation, there is man, its natural complement, though 
vastly superior to it in the scale of being. Neither all 
matter nor all spirit, he constitutes an order apart and 
serves as the link between the visible and the in- 
visible world. ‘Thou hast made him a little less than 
‘the Angels,’’? says the Psalmist to the Almighty; 
‘Thou hast crowned him with glory and honor, and 
hast set him over the works of thy hands. ‘Thou hast 
subjected all things under his feet, all sheep and oxen: 
moreover the beasts also of the fields, the birds of the 
air, and the fishes of the sea that pass through the 
paths of the sea.’’} 

Though fallen from his high estate and, ‘‘as it 
were, in exile among brute beasts,’’ 2? man nevertheless 
preserves much of his pristine dignity and dominion 


1 Psalm VIII, 6, 7, 8, 9. 


2 “Spir. Exerc. of St. Ignatius,” Ist Prel. of 1st EVXeKCey 
Ist Week. 
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over the lower creation. ‘‘How grand and majestic 
man appears,’’ exclaims a great Pontiff, ‘‘when he 
commands the thunderbolt and causes it to fall harm- 
less at his feet, when he summons the electric flash 
and sends it as the messenger of his will through the 
depths of the ocean, over precipitous mountains and 
across boundless deserts! How glorious, when he 
orders the force of steam to invest him, as it were, 
with wings and conduct him with lightning speed 
over the broad expanse of land and sea! How power- 
ful, when, by ingenious contrivances, he develops 
this force itself, imprisons it and, by marvellously 
designed appliances, gives movement and intelligence, 
so to speak, to brute matter, and bids it be his servant 
and spare him further toil and fatigue!’’? How like 
his Creator — let us add — when he externizes the 
ideals of his own mind and, giving them form and 
body, perpetuates them in his works: in literature, in 
music, in painting, in sculpture, in architecture! 
Such, in brief, are the beings which constitute 
the visible world. And, surely, they are good and 
beautiful. ‘‘God saw all the things that He had 
made,’’ says Holy Writ, ‘‘and they were very good.’’? 
Surely, they are worthy of love; for God Himself 
loves them. ‘‘O Lord,’’ exclaims the Wise Man, 


1 Pastoral Letter of Card. Pecci (afterwards Leo XIII) 
on ‘‘The Church and Civilization.’’ 
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‘Thou lovest all things that are.’?? And our Saviour 
tells us: ‘‘God so loved the world, as to give his only 
begotten Son.’’? He loves the very dust under our 
feet. He loves even those who are positively un- 
worthy of his love. For ‘‘God commendeth his 
charity towards us,’’ writes the Apostle, ‘‘because, 
when as yet we were sinners, according to the time, 
Christ died for us.’’3 He loves all creatures, because 
they are the work of his hands, because they manifest 
his perfection, because they are destined to promote 
his glory. 

In the first place, all creatures are the work of 
God’s hands; for none but He can make something 


out of nothing. 


Not even the brightest seraph that 
stands before his throne, can create so much asa blade 
of grass in the fields, or a.grain of sand upon the sea- 
shore; because creation implies infinite power, and 
God alone has infinite power. ‘‘Thou alone art 
Master, Thou alone art Most High,’’® sings the 
Church. One fiat of his will, and all things sprang 
into existence! ‘‘For He spoke and they were made; 
He commanded and they were created.’’® His they 
Wisd. XI, 25. 

John III, 16. 

Rom. V, 8, 9. 

To create is to make something out of nothing, i. e. to 
make something, without any previously existing matter — 
“nulla praevia materia,’’ as theologians say. 


5 Jn the Canticle ‘‘Gloria in excelsis Deo.” 
6 Psalm XXXII, 9.; Psalm CXLVIII, 5. 
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are, and his they must remain, so long as they exist; 
because, so long they exist, they are his creatures, and 
every creature necessarily, by a law ofits nature, belongs 
to its Creator. His claim is prior to every other claim; 
it is indisputable, absolute, inalienable. He cannot 
relinquish it, without ceasing to be God. 

‘“The earth is the Lord’s,’’ says the Psalmist, ‘‘the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof: the world, 
and all they that dwell therein.’’! His are the migh- 
tiest orbs that pursue their untiring march of centuries, 
his the smallest mote that floats in the sunbeam, his the 
land and the water, his the fields and the forests, his 
the mountains and the valleys, his the rain and the 

sunshine, his the day and the night, his the summer 
and the winter, his every animate and inanimate 
being. His name is upon everything, great and small, 
high and low. The lightning-flash sketches it on the 
thunder-cloud, the dewdrop writes it on. the leaf; 
the hurricane impresses it on the ocean-wave, the 
flowers trace it on the meadow. ‘The roar of the 
thunder, the whisper of the breeze, everything that 
lives and moves and has a being, cries out unceasingly: 
“‘tTe has made us and not we ourselves.’’? God, 
therefore, loves the world, because it is the work of 
his hands and his property forever. 

In the second place, all creatures manifest the per- 
fection of God; and for this reason He called them 


1 Psalm XXIII, 1. —? Psalm XCIX, 3. 
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into being. God, as the Vatican Council teaches us, 
being ‘‘supremely happy by Himself and of Himself 

. in his goodness and almighty power,’’ made the 
world ‘‘out of nothing, not for the sake of increasing 
his happiness, nor for the sake of acquiring but of 
manifesting his perfection, by means of the good 
which He communicates to his creatures.’’ + 

He could not increase his own perfection and hap- 
piness, because they are infinite; but He could share 
them with others. In creating the world, therefore, 
He was not moved by anything outside of Himself, 
but solely by his own goodness which loves to show 
itself in works. For goodness is, by nature, self- 
diffusive. As a fountain, always brimming over, 
pours out the superabundance of its waters upon 
the surrounding plain, so God, the never-failing 
source of all that is, communicates the riches of his 
goodness to his creatures. Hence the Beloved Dis- 
ciple, speaking of the Word of God, ‘‘by whom all 
things were made,”’ says that ‘‘of his fulness we have 
all received.’’? And St. John Chrysostom, comment- 
ing upon this text, remarks that the Incarnate Word 
‘Gs the very fountain and root of all good, the very 
life and light and truth, that does not keep within 


Himself the riches of his goodness, but pours them out 
* 


1 Const. ‘Dei Filius,”’ c. 1. 


2— John ais 
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upon all others, and after pouring them out, remains 
as full as before. Having none the less, after bestow- 
ing so lavishly upon others, but continuing still to 
overflow, He never ceases to communicate his good- 
ness to others and yet always retains the selfsame 
degree of perfection.’’ 4 

Thus, then, the Creator reveals Himself through 
all his creatures, which are finite imitations of his in- 
finite perfection, faint likenesses of his divine good- 
ness. And He makes them so numerous and so 
varied, as theologians tell us, in order that what could 
not be done by any of them singly, may be done, how- 
ever imperfectly, by all of them together. Some of 
them represent one divine attribute, others another; 
and all serve as so many mirrors, in which He beholds 
partial reflections of his own goodness and beauty. 
God, therefore, loves the world because it manifests 
his perfection. 

In the third place, all creatures are destined to 
promote the glory of God.? God, as we have seen, 
could not be moved to create, by anything outside of 
Himself. But, having of his own free will decreed to 
create, He could not but assign his creatures some end 
to reach; and that end could be no other than Him- 

1 St. John Chrys. inl. c. 

2 There is question, as is evident, of that glory only 
which is calied extrinsic. The intrinsic glory, which con- 


stitutes the happiness of God, is altogether independent of 
creatures; because God is all sufficient for Himself. 
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self, because no other would be worthy of Him. Hence 
Solomon tells us in the Book of Proverbs: ‘“The Lord 
hath made all things for Himself.’’! And the Al- 
mighty Himself says: ‘‘I am alpha and omega, the 
beginning and the end.’’? All creatures proceed from 
Him, as from their first beginning; they must all 
return to Him, as to their last end. 

Now, this is possible only by promoting his glory. 
ence; according to the Vatican Council, it is an 
article of faith, that ‘‘the world was made for the glory 
of God.’’® And what is meant by the glory of God? 
Glory, in the strictest sense of the word, signifies 
exalted honor or praise, accorded to any one for un- 
common worth or excellence, fully known and ac- 
knowledged.* In a wider sense, it signifies the worth 
or excellence itself, for which honor or praise is due; 
in other words, any attribute, characteristic, quality 
or action, that surrounds a person with a certain halo 
or splendor, and so renders him illustrious or glorious. 

In this latter sense, all creatures promote the glory 
of God, by the very fact that they display his infinite 
excellence, which they participate in a finite way. 
Thus the Psalmist tells us, that ‘‘the heavens show 


ES Proven Velen os 

2 Apoc. I, 8. 

3 Const. ‘Dei Filius,’ can. 5. 

* Glory is usually defined by theologians as “clara 


cognitio cum lande,” i. e. ‘full, clear knowledge, accom- 
panied with praise.’ 
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forth the glory of God;’’! and the prophet Isaias 
relates, that he heard the seraphim cry to one another, 
‘‘holy, holy, holy the Lord God of hosts, all the earth 
is full of his glory.’’? In the former sense, man is 
the only one, among all visible creatures, that can do 
anything directly for the glory of God; the only one 
that can give his Maker the free and intelligent praise 
which is his due; the only one that can join in the 
seraph’s cry, ‘‘holy, holy, holy the Lord God of hosts, 
all the earth is full of his glory.”’ 

But irrational creatures contribute indirectly to 
promote the divine glory, by aiding man in the dis- 
charge of his duty.? For, as already stated, they lead 
him, if he considers them attentively, to a knowledge 
of the existence, power, goodness, beauty and other 
attributes of the Creator; and they enable him, if he 


1 Psalm XVIII, 1. 


2 Isai., VI, 8. In this sense, to ‘“‘glorify God,’’ or to 
“promote his glory,’”’ is the same thing as to ‘‘manifest his 


perfection.” 


8 This is certainly one way, in which the world con- 
tributes to promote the glory of God. However, should any 
one think the world ‘‘too great a work to have been made 
merely with a view to man, he is free to indulge his specula- 
tions, so long as he does not trench on revealed truth.” Holy 
Writ itself assures us, that ‘in the day of creation, the morn- 
ing stars praised God together, and all the sons of God made 
a joyful melody’ (Job XXXVIII, 7). ‘‘The reference here 
appears to be to the angels, who know the works of God and 
take the occasion to praise Him etc.’”? (Outlines of Dogm. 
Theol.—Sylv. J. Hunter, S.J. v. I, § 433.) 
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uses them properly,! to serve the Creator as He 
desires to be served. Man may, indeed, fail in his 
duty; he may refuse to praise his Creator, and make 
an improper use of creatures. Yet, for all that, he 
will not succeed in foiling the designs of the Almighty 
and depriving Him of his glory. For he will manifest 
in himself the divine forbearance, so long as he is 
suffered to continue in his evil ways; the divine mercy, 
when he returns in the spirit of penance; the divine 
justice, if he persists in his sins unto the end. God, 
therefore, loves the world, because it is destined to 
promote his glory. 

But, above all other visible creatures, God loves 
man, whose happiness He sincerely desires and con- 
nects intimately, though not absolutely, with his own 
glory. For, in the last analysis, the greatest glory is 
given to God by the Saints, whose happiness consists 
in seeing, loving, enjoying, praising and blessing Him 
for all eternity. ‘‘By the very fact, then, that He in- 


tends and seeks his greatest glory, He also intends 

1 To use creatures properly, ‘‘man must wse them, in so 
far as they help him to attain his end, and abstain from them, 
in so far as they hinder him from attaining it.’? Hence, at 
least in the state of fallen nature in which many things often 
prove a hindrance, there are three ways, in which we may 
glorify the Creator by means of creatures, viz. by seeing in 
them reflections of the divine attributes, by using them, and 
by abstaining from them — ‘‘contemplatione, usu, abstinen- 
tia.’ (Spir. Ex. St. Ignatius, Roothaan’s Notes on the 
Foundation.) 
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and seeks our greatest good. Wherefore, we should 
thank Him no less for seeking his own glory than for 
seeking our salvation, because his glory is our salva- 
tion. ‘This is, what the Church suggests, when she 
sings in the Angelic Hymn: ‘We give Thee thanks 
for thy great glory.’’’! . 
To conclude with the words of a distinguished 
ecclesiastical writer: ‘‘This world was made that we 
might be born ; we were born that we might recognize 
God, the Maker of the world and our Maker; we 
recognize Him that we may worship Him; we worship 
Him that we may receive the reward of immortality 
for our toil, because the worship of God involves great 
toil; we receive the reward of immortality that, being 
made like to the Angels, we may forever serve our 
God and Father, and may be the Kingdom wherein 


He will reign, world without end.’’? 


1 YLessius, de Perf. Div. 1. 14, c. 3, n. 60. 
2 Lactantius, Instit. 7,6; P. L. 6, 757. 


LESSON II. 


The world which God cannot love. —The work of 
men, trying to undo or to mar the work of God.— 
Turning away from the Creator to the creature. 


As there is a world which God loves, so likewise is 
there a world which He cannot love. ‘The former, as 
we have seen, is the visible creation, in so far as it 
tends to honor Him; the latter is the same visible 
creation, in so far as it tends to dishonor Him. 

Taken in the latter sense, the world is the work 
of men, trying to undo, or at least to mar, the work of 
God. For in all this visible creation itis men, and 
only men, who dishonor the Creator and use other 
creatures to dishonor Him. ‘‘When they knew God,”’ 
writes St. Paul of some of them, ‘‘they have not glori- 
fied Him as God, or given Him thanks: but became 
_ vain in their thoughts... and worshipped and served 
the creature rather than the Creator who is blessed 
forever, Amen.’’! That is, they substituted the 
creature for the Creator; they transferred the honor 
which is due to God alone, to the works of his hands; 
or, to apply St. Augustin’s words, they were ‘‘so cap- 
tivated by what He made, as to forsake Him who 


1 Rom. I, 21, 25. 


(24) 
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made it.’’! Herein consists the very essence of the 
world which God cannot love. Hence it is rightly 
defined, as ‘‘the society of those who love this visible 
world, with its riches, honors and pleasures, better 
than God.’’ Directly, therefore, and formally, as 
theologians say, it includes only those men, who do 
not give the Creator the glory due to Him; indirectly 
and materially, it includes the whole visible world, 
with its riches, honors and pleasures, in so far as they 
draw men away from giving the Creator the glory 
due to Him. 

Thus understood, the world is the fruitful source 
of every kind of sin. It takes a false view of the 
relations of the Creator to his creatures, sets at naught 
his claims, and defrauds Him of the tribute due to 
Him. It loves the creature, not merely with a relative 
and subordinate love, for the sake of the Creator whom 
it sees reflected in his works, but with an absolute 
and independent love, for the sake of the creature 
itself in which it rests asinitsend. It leads, there- 
fore, to an habitual and systematic turning away from 
the Creator to the creature. And every turning away 
from the Creator to the creature, if wilful, is a sin, 


1 In Psalm. CXLVIII, n. 15. The Saint expresses the 
same thing even more forcibly, when he writes that, while 
the children of God use creatures that they may enjoy God, 
the children of the world use God that they may enjoy crea- 
tures. (De Civ. Dei, Lib. XV, cap. 7.) 
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more or less grievous, in proportion to the degree of 
malice that it involves. 

Generally speaking, however, the world does not 
present itself to us under the appearance of sin, 
Quite the contrary. ‘‘It has its gentle voice, its win- 
ning manners, its insinuating address, its aspect of 
beauty and attraction,’’ writes a well-known ascetical 
author. ‘‘It can be dignified, as well. It can call to 
order sin which is not respectable. It can propound 
wise maxims of public decency, and inspire wholesome 
regulations of police. It can open the churches, and 
light the candles on the altar, and entone Te Deums 
to the Majesty on high.’’! In fact, on reading, in 
Holy Writ, some descriptions of those who are intro- 
duced as representatives of the world, one is rather 
startled to find no mention made of actions which 
are directly sinful. Thus the men in the days of Noe 
are depicted by our Divine Lord as ‘‘eating and drink- 
ing, marrying and giving in marriage, even till the 
day in which Noe entered the ark.’’ Nothing more. 
Yet ‘“‘the flood came and took them all away.’’? — 
- Again, the only person whom the Gospel narrative 
followsintothe abode of the lost, is represented as 
‘fa certain rich man who was clothed in purple and 
fine linen and feasted sumptuously every day.’’ This 


1 Faber, ‘Creator and Creature—The World”, Book III, 
c. III, pages 372, 373. 


2 Matth. XXIV, 38, 39. 
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is all. Yet ‘‘the rich man died, and he was buried 
in hell.’’! 

Why such terrific chastisements? Surely, the 
things here recorded of the men before the Flood were 
not ‘‘wrong in themselves. We can eat and drink, as 
the Apostle teaches us, to the glory of God; and mar- 
riage was a divine institution at the time of the Flood, 
and is now a Christian Sacrament.’’ Nor were the 
actions, attributed to the rich man in the Gospel, suf- 
ficient of themselves to deprive the soul of sanctifying 
grace. One may wear fine linen and feast sump- 
tuously every day, without incurring the guilt of 
mortal sin, provided no other evils follow in the train 
of this soft and effeminate life. ? 

But here precisely is the danger. The real malice, 
inherent in a life devoted to the world, lies in the 
fact that it is too much taken up with the present to 
attend properly to the hereafter. God has little or no 
part in it. He is either forgotten or quietly passed . 
over. When He came down from heaven, there was 
no room for Him in an inn® at Bethlehem, because 

1 Luke XVI, 19, 22. Itistrue, that the poor beggar at 
the rich man’s door desired ‘‘to be filled with the crumbs that 
fell from the rich man’s table, and no one did give him.”’ 
But the rich man is not personally charged with refusing an 


alms, though, like many others who indulge themselves ex- 
cessively, he was no doubt unfeeling towards the suffering 
poor. 

2 Faber, 1. c., pages 380, 381. 

3 Yuke II, 7. 
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every place was occupied by his creatures. In like 
manner, there is no room for Him in a heart that is 
given up to the world, because every corner is oc- 
cupied by his creatures. He is simply crowded out 
by other guests. He stands knocking at the door; 
but He is not admitted or heeded. Perhaps He is 
even turned away, as an unwelcome stranger. His 
rights are disregarded and his presence ignored; the 
very thought of Him is not allowed to obtrude itself 
upon the affairs of the world. ‘There is no room for 
Him. Men are too busy with creatures to take notice 
of the Creator. He must not interfere with their 
plans, or propose any of his own; for they are quick 
to reject them. One says: ‘‘I have bought a farm, 
and I must needs go out and see it; I pray thee, 


hold me excused.’’ Another says: ‘‘I have bought 
five yoke of oxen, and I go to try them; I pray thee, 
hold me excused.’’ Anda third says: ‘‘I have married 


a wife; and therefore I cannot come.’’?! In other 
words, they place the things of time before those of 
eternity, the things of earth before those of heaven. 
Instead of using creatures as means to an end, they 
seek nothing in them but their present gratification.. ? 
Instead of considering themselves as pilgrims, ‘‘absent 
from the Lord’’, they act as if they had ‘‘a lasting 
1 Luke XIV, 18, 19, 20. 


2 “Frui utendis’” is St. Augustin’s expression for an 


abuse of creatures, whereby a means is converted into an end. 
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abode’’ here below.! Instead of sighing, like ‘‘exiles 
in this valley of tears’’,? for their eternal home, they 
“love this miserable and corruptible life... . to such 
a degree. ... that, if they could live here always, 
they would not care at all for the kingdom of God.’’? 
Can any one lead a life like this, and not fall from 
grace? Can any one habitually ignore God, without 
forfeiting the divine friendship? Can any one give 
himself up completely even to the sinless pleasures of 
the world, with the expectation of passing, without a 
change of heart, to the happiness of heaven? No, 
both reason and experience forbid us to indulge such 
a hope. True, ‘‘we may not make into sins what 
God has not made sins.’’ But, ‘‘back of a life like 
this,’’ there ‘‘is the awful world of inward sin. . 
the interior irreligiousness, the cold pride, the hardened 
heart, the depraved sense, the real unbelief, the more 
than implicit hatred of God. .. . Almost every thought 
is sin, because of the inordinate worship of self that is 
in it. Almost every step is sin, because it is treading 
under foot some ordinance of God. It is a life with- 
out prayer, a life without desire of heaven, a life 
without fear of hell, a life without love of God..... 
It is such an irresistible tendency to sin, such a suc- 
cessful encouragement of it, such a genial climate, 


1 JI Cor. V, 6; Hebr. XIII, 14. 
2 «“Bxules filii Evae.... gementes et flentes in hac la- 


crymarum valle.” 
8 Im. of Chr., B. I, c. 22, n. 3. 
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such a collection of favorable circumstances, such an 
‘amazing capability of sin, that it breeds actual sin, 
regularly formed and with all the theological require- 
ments, by millions and millions.’’? 

Granting that, for one reason or another, most of 
these sins are not mortal, it is at least certain that they 
pave the way for mortal sins. ‘‘In numberless cases 
open and crying sins must come at last.’’ And it 
may be a great mercy that they come sooner rather 
than later; because ‘‘the reaction of a great sin and 
the shame which follows it, are often the pioneers of 
grace. They give self-love such a serious shock, that 
under the influence of it men return to God.’’ 

Asarule, however, even the mortal sins in which 
the world indulges most, are not of a nature to ‘‘catch 
the eyes of men and startle them by their iniquity.’’ 
They ‘‘neither scandalize others nor frighten the 
sinner himself.’’? They commonly begin with an 
omission of some important religious duty, or a dis- 
regard of some ecclesiastical law, which the world 
considers too irksome for its favorite. ‘This law’’, it 
says to him in the words of King Assuerus to Esther, 
‘“‘this law is not made for thee, but for all others.’’ ?— 
He knows full well that, in the sight of God, he can 
lay no claim to so extraordinary a privilege. But 

1 Faber, 1. c., pages 384, 385. 


2 Id. ibid. passim. 
8 Esther XV, 13. 
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countenanced by the world, and unaccustomed to look 
beyond the present life, he stifles the reproaches of 
conscience, until that importunate monitor ceases to 
repeat its useless warnings. And thus he lapses grad- 
ually ‘‘into the state of a seared conscience, or dead- 
ened moral sense’’—one of heaven’s most fearful 
curses upon the world. 

All this we see exemplified in the Pharisees. They 
were not publicly immoral or irreligious. On the 
contrary, they were ostentatiously observant of all the 
rules of decorum, and punctilicusly exact in keeping 
the traditions of their sect; ‘‘yet, when our Blessed 
Saviour went among them, they were further from 
grace than the publicans and sinners. They had 
implicit hatred of God in their hearts already, which 
became explicit as soon as they saw Him. The Mag- 
dalen, the Samaritan, the woman taken in adultery— 
it was these who gathered around Jesus, attracted by 
his sweetness, and touched by the grace which went 
out from Him. ‘The Pharisees only grew more cold, 
more haughty, more self-opinionated, until they 
ended by the greatest of all sins, the crucifixion of our 
Lord?’ 

Such, then, is the world which falls under the ban 
of God. And well does it merit the anathemas which 
He pronounces against it. For it is his bitter and 
implacable enemy, whose one aim is to rob Him of 


1 Faber, 1. c., page 382. 
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his glory. It endeavors to make men forget that they 
are creatures, and to live as if they were independent 
of their Creator. It employs every possible device to 
detach their hearts from Him, and to win them over 
to itself. It never leaves them in peace, unless they 
forswear their allegiance to Him and join its rebel 
ranks. So that the friendship of the world necessarily 
implies enmity with God.’ Reconciliation is con- 
ceivable only on one of two conditions: God must 
descend from his throne and relinquish his rights, 
or the world must submit to his authority and recog- 
nize his claims; God must change his nature and 
cease to be God, or the world must change its nature 
and cease to be the world. 

Hence we may infer, in what sense our Divine 
Lord, when about to begin his Passion, said to his 
heavenly Father, ‘‘I pray not for the world.’’? Hav- 
ing come down into the world, ‘‘that the world may 
be saved by Him,’’® He embraces in his love all that 
are in the world. He does not mean to exclude any 
of them absolutely from his divine prayers. But, 
when He prays for the votaries of the world, it is in 
order that they may forsake the service of the world 


1 James IV, 4. 


2 John XVII, 9.— Commentators generally hold, that 
these words of the text signify that, on ¢his particular occa- 
sion, Christ prayed for some special favors which men at large 
were not capable of receiving. Vid. Corluy, S. J., in h. 1. 

$7 Jonm Tiss % 
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and return to their lawful Sovereign. For the world, 
as such, He does not pray; because, by the very fact 
that it continues to be the world, it remains obstinately 





impenitent, and consequently incapable of reconcilia- 
tion with God. a 

It was for this reason that our Saviour, referring to 
the Holy Ghost whom He promised to send upon his 
Apostles, spoke of Him as ‘‘the Spirit of truth whom 
the world cannot receive, because it seeth Him not, 
nor knoweth Him.’’! The world, so long as it is 
what it is, cannot receive the Holy Spirit, because it 
has not the proper dispositions to receive Him. ‘‘It 
seeth Him not’’ with its eyes, because a spirit is not 
visible to the eyes of the body; ‘‘it knoweth Him not’’ 
by faith, because the world is not guided by the light 
of faith.2 In order to be capable of receiving the 
Holy Ghost, it would have to undergo a complete 
transformation, and become a new creature which, 
“according to God, is created in justice and holiness 
of truth.’’? 

Christ our Lord, therefore, ‘‘said that the world 
cannot receive the Holy Spirit, in the same sense in 
which the Apostle said, ‘the wisdom of the flesh is an 
enemy of God, for it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither can it be’;* or as we say, ‘injustice cannot be 

John XIV, 17. 
Seer Cornuyss. J. inh. 1. 


1 

2 

3 Ephes. IV, 24. 

ut iesealy AGO. Yin 
3 
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justice.’ For the world of which He spoke on this 
occasion, means the lovers of the world, whose love is 
not from the Father.’’? 

Hence it follows, that whosoever departs in word 
or deed from the law of God, in so far belongs to the 
world, constitutes a part of the world, helps to build 
up the world, enlarges the world, perpetuates the 
world. So that, if there had been sinners in one age 
or country only, there would, indeed, have been ‘‘the 
world’? condemned by the Holy Ghost, but not such 
as it is now; because it would have been limited to a 
particular time or place, whereas now it is coextensive 
with mankind. It is the result of all the prevarica- 
tions of the race, from the day on which Adam ate of 
the forbidden fruit, down to the present—‘‘a result 
which is real, substantial and tangible at this very 
moment’? in that multitude of human beings, who 
now compose the world, who were made what they 
are by the world, and who, in their turn, are making 
the world what it is and will be. ? 

In short, the world is, so to speak, the embodiment 
of the collective wickedness of mankind, which has 
been in a state of rebellion against God from the be- 
ginning. Or, to put the same idea in another form, 
it is the human race, in so far as it yields to the 


1 St. August. Tract. 74 et '75 in Joan. 
2 Bishop Hedley’s Advent Pastoral, 1901. 
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impulse of its unruly passions, instead of following the 
dictates of reason, obedient to God.! 

It is not at all surprising, then, that the world finds 
a ready response in the minds and hearts of men. 
For all have, by nature, so much of the world within 
them that, if they follow their own inclinations, they 
are instinctively in sympathy with the world without. 
‘‘Nature tends to irreligion and vice,’’ says an emi- 
nent authority, ‘‘and in matter of fact that tendency 
is developed and fulfilled in any multitude of men, 
according to the saying of the old Greek, that ‘the 
many are bad’, or according to the Scripture testimony, 
that the world is at enmity with its Creator.’’ 2 

And so it comes to pass that the world is represented 
by ‘‘the unjust, powerful and tyrannical forces of the 
hour.... It contains within it the strength of earth, 
according to the age; its wisdom, or its might, or its 
energy. It comprises generally what is considered 
most noble or enviable in position’’;? and it never 
loses an opportunity to proclaim its boasted pre- 
eminence. ‘Though it is a rebel against God, it speaks 
in the lofty tones of an absolute monarch, who looks 


1 This is what St. John means, when he writes that all 
that is in this world is ‘‘the concupiscence of the flesh, the 
concupiscence of the eyes and the pride of life.”’ 

2 Card. Newman, Polemical Works, Lect. IX, ‘‘The 
Religious State of Catholic Countries, etc.’ 

3 Card. Wiseman, Lecture in St. George’s Cathedral, 
London, December 22, 1850. 
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upon himself as the impersonation of every right. 
Though it has within itself all the elements of final 
dissolution, it fancies that it is destined to last forever. 

Like those revolutionary governments, which have 
established themselves by main force upon the ruins 
of law and order, it acts as if it were the most legiti- 
mate ruler on the face of the earth. It ‘‘assumes that 
there are no other interests but its own, or that, if 
there are, they are either of no consequence or trouble- 
some and in the way. It thinks that there is nothing 
like itself anywhere, that religion was made for its 
convenience, merely to satisfy a want, and must not 
forget itself, or if it claims more, must be put down as 
a rebel, or chased away as a grumbling beggar.’’ !— 
In a word, it arrogates to itself so exclusive a dominion 
over the visible creation—over the world which God 
loves—that it affects even the name, as though outside 
of itself there were nothing that deserves to be called 
“the world’’. 

This is the world against which we have to fight 
all the days of our lives, just as we have to fight 
against the sinful inclinations of the flesh and the evil 
suggestions of the devil. The world, the flesh, and 
the devil! These are the three great obstacles to our 
salvation; these are the three sources from which our 
temptations spring; these are the three powers of evil, 
united in an unholy alliance to compass our spiritual 


} Faber, 1. c. p. 378. 
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ruin. And among these three the world ‘‘seems to 
have a kind of precedence given to it, by the way in 
which our Lord speaks of it in the Gospel, though its 
line of diplomacy has been to have itself less thought 
of than the other two.’’ Its great art is ‘‘to persuade 
men, that it is not so dangerous as it is described, and 
that with monks it is a sort of pious fashion to abuse 
the world, while with preachers it is simply an affair 
of rhetoric. This persuasion is its triumph. Nothing 
more is needed. When you have under-estimated its 
danger, you are already its victim.”’* 

To guard us against such a fate, St. Ignatius is not 
content to depict the world, throughout the Spiritual 
Exercises, in its true colors, as the enemy of God and 
man; but at the very beginning, while we are meditat- 
ing upon our past wanderings, he directs us to pray 
earnestly that we may acquire a correct knowledge, 
not only of the sins and vicious inclinations to which 
we have been subject, but also of the world and its 
vanities by which we have been led astray.” 

The reason is that, unless we have a correct know- 
ledge of the world and its vanities, we shall not flee 
from its seductions; and, unless we flee from its se- 
ductions, we shall not remain faithful to our resolutions 
or persevere in the friendship of God. ‘‘Love not the 
world, nor the things which are in the world,”’ says 


1 Faber, 1. c. pages 376, 400. 
2 Colloquy after the Third Exercise of the First Week. 
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the Apostle St. John. For, ‘‘if any man love the 
world, the charity of the Father is not in him.’’!— 
And St. James tells us no less emphatically that, in 
order to have ‘“‘religion, clean and undefiled before 
God and the Father,’’ it is necessary ‘‘to keep one’s 
self unspotted from this world.’’? 


See jioyawey 10s, als, 
2 Jameselaize 


LESSON III. 


The most distinctive feature of the World.—Vanity 
of vanities.—Unreality, worthlessness, illusion, 
deception.—Playing a part on the 
stage of life. 





If we ask, what is the most distinctive feature of 
that world which is always at enmity with God, we 
have the answer in the well-known words of Holy 
Writ: ‘‘Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity.”’?! That 
is, in modern phraseology: ‘‘The world is nothing but 
vanity, the greatest conceivable vanity.’ 

And what is vanity? Unreality, worthlessness, 
illusion, deception®—qualities highly characteristic of 
that world which God cannot love, and of the objects 


1 Keclesiastes I, 2. 
2 The Hebrews, not having the superlative degree of the 
adjective, supplied the lack in another way. Thus, “‘the 


servaut of servants’’ meant ‘‘the lowest servant’’; ‘‘the heaven 
of heavens’? meant ‘‘the highest heavens’’; ‘‘the holy of 
holies’? meant ‘“‘the holiest’’; ‘‘vanity of vanities’? meant 


“the greatest vanity’’. 

3 ‘Vanity’ is used in ali these senses 1n profane litera- 
ture, as well asin Holy Scripture. Vanity as a vice (or vain- 
glory) consists in glorying or taking delight in some trifling 
advantage, accomplishment or success, which a sensible man 
would despise, as beneath his notice, as worthless, as unreal, 


as nothing. (39) 
39 
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which it holds up to our admiration. Having no solid 
advantages to offer, it has recourse to artifice and fraud. 
It cajoles and beguiles its votaries, and induces them, 
by specious arguments and fallacious promises, to give 
up the reality for the appearance, the Creator for the 
creature. 

There is a school of so-called philosophers, known 
as pantheists, who hold that God is the only real sub- 
stance; that men, as well as the universe, are simply 
manifestations of the one infinite being; that, at death, 
they lose their personal identity, and are as completely 
absorbed in the infinite, as a drop of water is absorbed 
in the immensity of the ocean. ‘There is another 
school of so-called philosophers, known as sceptics, 
who contend that we can have no certainty of the 
objective reality of anything; that men and the uni- 
verse, as we apprehend them, are only subjective 
modifications of our own selves; that, outside of the 
thinking mind, they may have no more existence than 
the phantoms which the poet’s imagination conjures 
up at will. Everything, therefore, which we see, 
hear, taste, smell, touch, or think of, as distinct from 
our own individuality, may be a mere illusion, a 
phantasmagoria, as unsubstantial and unreal as spec- 
tres in a dream; because we perceive only the appear- 
ances of things, and not their realities. 

Gross as are these errors, and insulting to common 


sense, they contain withal some precious grains of 
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truth beneath a mass of absurdities. And it is these 
precious grains which the world, so ready to accept 
all the absurdities, fails to discover or, at least, to 
recognize in practice. 

It is not true, that God is the only substance; but 
it is true that without Him, there would be no sub- 
stance. He alone is the absolutely necessary being, 
that cannot not be; everything else is a contingent 
being, that may be or not be, as He decrees. He 
alone contains within Himself the fulness of reality; 
everything else receives from Him the limited reality, 
which He deigns to communicate to it.“ It began to 
exist, because He created it; and it continues to exist, 
because He preserves it. Of itself, it is nothing; and, 
left to itself, it returns to nothing.’ For this reason, 
and in this sense, the Holy Ghost Himself says that 
God only is, and that our substance is as nothing before 
Him. ? 

In other words, creatures are only faint reflections 
of the one absolute reality, partial imitations of the 
one infinite substance—God, the Creator and Preserver 
of all that exists outside of Him. Without reference 
to Him, they have no value, no solidity, no durability. 


1 A Brahmin convert — Bramabandhav (Theophilus) 
Upadhayay—explains in this very Catholic sense the Hindoo 
Philosophy, known as Vedanta. But his explanation is not 
generally admitted as correct. 


2 Job XIV, 4; Psalm XXXVIII, 6. 
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Hence Holy Writ compares them to an image that 
passes,! to a shadow that flits by,? to a vapor that is 
dissipated by the wind,® to the course of a vessel 
through the water, or the flight of a bird through the 


4 They soon vanish out of sight, and leave scarce 


air. 
a trace of themselves behind. 

‘Evidently, then, in the words of the Psalmist, they 
that set their affections upon creatures, without ref- 
erence to the Creator, ‘‘love vanity and seek after 
lying.”’® Like children, they build themselves walls 
and forts of snow, which melt away under the first 
warm rays of the sun; they blow soap-bubbles, which 
burst in an instant and dissolve before their eyes; they 
tire themselves out in chasing after butterflies, which 
elude their eager grasp. 

It is not true, that we can have no certainty of the 
objective reality of anything; but it is true, that we 
may be so taken up with outward appearances as to 
lose sight of the underlying reality. Weare endowed 
with an intellect, which can penetrate beneath the 
surface of things, investigate their nature and their 
object, and ask itself, in the words of St. Aloysius, 
‘‘of what use are these things for eternity?’ But 


Psalm XXXVII, 7. 
Wisd. V, 9; Job passim. 
James IV, 15. 

Wisd. V, 10, 11. 

Psalm IV, 3. 
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unhappily, instead of allowing ourselves to be guided 
by the intellect, we often rebel against its wise rulings 
and make ourselves the willing slaves of the senses, 
the imagination and the passions. In other words, 
we are moved by feeling rather than by reason, by the 
appearance rather than by the reality of things. And 
the consequence is fatal to us. 

The senses are necessarily acted upon by the ob- 
jects which fall under their observation. The sight 
is attracted by a brilliant light, a vivid color, a fine 
figure, a graceful motion. The hearing is captivated 
with a melodious sound, a musical voice, a soft 
accent, a honeyed word. The taste enjoys what is 
savory to the palate, what stimulates its appetite or 
appeases its hunger. The smell takes pleasure in the 
sweetness of perfumes, the balminess of the morning- 
air, the fragrance which breathes from field and 
meadow, from herb and flower. The touch is delighted 
with everything that gratifies the body, that relieves 
its wants or ministers to its comforts, that soothes its 
pains or intensifies its pleasures. 

In brief, the senses are so much affected by appear- 
ances and impressions, and therefore so liable to lead 
to a false estimate of material objects, that the poet 
had some reason to say: ‘“This world is all a fleeting 
show, for man’s illusion given.’’ 

The imagination, imparting a certain degree of 
stability to the unstable, and of reality to the unreal, 
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helps to keep up and to strengthen the illusion. It 
stays the passing, chains the fleeting, fixes the evanes- 
cent. It recalls and reproduces for its own enjoyment 
the flower which has faded, the music which has died 
away, the charms which have decayed. It gives a 
deeper coloring to every landscape, and throws a 
stronger light upon every object, than are found in 
nature. It builds air-castles, which neither have nor 
can have any existence upon earth. It draws fancy- 
pictures of worldly happiness, as illusory as the visions 
of fields and meadows, of woodlands and springs, of 
villages and hamlets, which the bewildered traveller 
beholds in African deserts. It continually plays us 
false, and makes us forget the stern duties of the present 
hour, in the vain pursuit of some visionary good, 
which it mirrors for us in the distant future. 

Were it not for this, material objects would have 
few charms for the heart of man; because, when his 
immortal spirit is free to follow its own attractions, it 
makes little account of the passing pleasures of sense. 
But, when his disorderly passions are excited by the 
pictures of earthly bliss, which the imagination pre- 
sents to the mind, they easily get the better of his 
spiritual aspirations. Instead of taking counsel from 
his reason, he acts by impulse and feeling; he follows 
his present likes and dislikes; he is governed by his 
animal instincts; in a word, he is the sport of his evil 
inclinations or concupiscence. ‘‘For the bewitching 
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of vanity obscureth good things,’’ says the Wise Man, 
‘‘and the wandering of concupiscence overturneth the 
innocent mind.’’! 

There are times, it is true, even in the lives of the 
most thoughtless, when the sensible objects which 
they love, seem to turn into dust and ashes at their 
touch; times when, like the Wise Man, they are 
‘‘weary of life’’ and see ‘‘that all things under the sun 
are evil, and all vanity and vexation of spirit.’’? — 
But the impressions then received are quickly effaced 

‘and succeeded by others. ‘‘Many blame the world 


“cc 


that it is deceitful and vain,’’ writes A Kempis, ‘‘yet 
they are not willing to quit it, because the desires of 
the flesh have too much power over them. ‘There are 
some things that draw them to love the world, others 
to despise it. The concupiscence of the flesh, the 
concupiscence of the eyes and the pride of life draw to 
the love of the world; the pains and miseries which 
justly follow these things, breed a hatred and loathing 
of the world. But alas! the pleasures of sin prevail 
over the soul that has given herself up to the world; 
because she fancies that under these thorns she will 
discover delights.’’? 

What a strange, yet common infatuation! Of a 
truth, the poet had much reason to say, ‘‘All the 
world’s a stage and all the men and women merely 

1 Wisd. IV, 12. 


2 HKeclesiastes II, 17. 
3 Im. Chr., B. III, c. 20, nos 4, 5. 
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players.’’! The world and the stage certainly have 
much in common. In fact, the one is nothing but a 
‘reflection or an echo of the other; more especially 
now-a-days, when the spectacular drama has almost 
usurped the stage to itself. If, then, we wish to know, 
how it comes that the world has such an effect on men 
in general, we need only inquire, how it comes that 
the stage has such an effect on the frequenters of the 
theatre. 

You look at the stage of a theatre amid a blaze of 
artificial lighf, you follow the movements of the actors, 
you listen to their words, and you feel interested, 
ravished, identified with the subject represented. 
How grand and impressive the scene appears to you! 
How gorgeous and enchanting! What stupendous 
works of nature and of art! What sublimity! What 
beauty! There are mountains, veiling their summits 
in the clouds; there are glaciers and avalanches; there 
are torrents and cataracts; there are bridges, spanning 
mighty rivers; there are castles and fortresses, perched 
on inaccessible cliffs, and crowned with battlements 
and towers.—Suddenly the scene changes. There are 
gigantic warriors in full armor, brandishing huge 
spears and doing deeds of marvellous valor, laying 
their antagonists prostrate in the dust and carrying off 
the trophies of their victories.—Another change of 
scene. There are kings arrayed in their robes of state, 


1 Shakespeare. 
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wearing diadems that sparkle with gems and precious 
stones, dispensing justice to the wondering crowd and 
speaking words which recall the oracles of Solomon. 
As you gaze and listen, you feel yourself carried out 
of your actual surroundings into the presence of heroes 
and sages, such as might have lived in the golden age. 
So natural and life-like does it all seem, that, in spite 
of yourself, you take it for what it seems. 

But look at that same stage in the sunlight; ap- 
proach the scenes, converse with the actors; and see, 
how quickly the spell will dissolve. Those snow- 
capped peaks and impregnable fortresses, those rushing 
streams and arching bridges are nothing but shreds 
of canvas or of paper, transformed by a few dashes 
from the painter’s brush. Those heavy coats of mail 
and sparkling crowns, those massive shields and flash- 
ing spears are nothing but pieces of card-board or of 
wood, covered with a thin layer of shining paper or 
of gold dust. Those doughty champions are only 
carpet-knights, who have never wielded any weapon 
but a fencing foil. Those sapient kings are only 
ordinary mortals, who are often at a sad disadvantage 
in the commonest affairs of life. 

Behold here a faithful picture of the world, which 
appeals so strongly to our hearts, and asks us to trans- 
fer to itself the allegiance due to God. Fearing to 
show itself in its true character, it has recourse to 
stage -trickery, illusion and deception. And, un- 
happily, it is but too successful with many of us. 
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‘“All the world’s a stage and all the men and women . 
merely players.’’ Upon that stage the drama of life 
is being forever enacted, with varying success, in the 
‘sight of God and his angels. The players are all the 
members of the human family, from Adam to the last 
of his descendants. All of them, whether they will 
or not, must play the parts assigned them by the 
Creator in the general plan of the universe. They 
represent every state and condition of life: the ruler 
and the subject, the master and the servant, the 
wealthy and the poor, the learned and the ignorant, 
the old and the young. As the world sees them, they 
are very unequal in dignity and position; as God sees 
them, all are simply actors. And actors are not 
esteemed for the characters which they personate, but 
for the manner in which they personate them. The 
beggar who sustains his role with credit, is applauded; 
the king who fails to do so, is hissed off the stage. 
So that there is great wisdom in the homely old saying: 
‘‘Honor and shame from no condition rise; act well 
thy part, there all the honor lies.”’ 

Life is only a drama; but a drama which is in- 
tensely, thrillingly interesting to all of us—a tragedy 
whose subject is, of its own nature, the most solemn, 
momentous and absorbing, that can engage our atten- 
tion. The fate of countless human beings, for time 
and eternity, hangs trembling in the balance. The 
slightest motion of the will may turn the scales in one 
direction or in another. ‘‘Before man is life and 
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death, good and evil,’’ says the Holy Ghost; ‘‘that 
which he shall choose, shall be given him.’’! Con- 
science warns him of his obligations in the premises, 
while passion solicits him to make light of them. How 
delicate and how difficult the situation in which he 
finds himself! How manyand howsubtle the influences 
to which he is exposed! How violent the struggle 
between duty and self-interest! How insidious the 
attacks of his enemies, leagued in a conspiracy against 
him! How secret and how intricate the plot that is 
laid for him! How it thickens, as the action proceeds! 
How uncertain it makes the final issue! 

Yet many, alas! who play a part in the drama of 
life, unable to realize its deep significance or unwilling 
_ to enter into its spirit, convert the solemn tragedy into 
a comedy or a farce. Some, appreciating only the 
humorous and the trivial, exhibit in their persons all 
the foibles and follies, all the pettiness and meanness 
of human nature. Others, with a taste for the chi- 
merical and the whimsical, act the part of the spiritual 
harlequin or jester, and laugh with the demons, in- 
stead of weeping with the angels, over the fearful 
slaughter of souls on all sides of them. Still others 
are so fond of disguise, that they never appear in their 
true character. Like maskers, they make it a point 
to conceal their identity. Hence an English author 
has wittily described the world as a masquerade. ” 


Eccles. XV,-18. 
2 Goldsmith. 4 
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‘‘In the eyes of the world,’’ writes Pope St. Greg- 
ory, ‘‘it is wisdom to wear an outward appearance that 
disguises our inward sentiments, to use words that 
hide our meaning, to make falsehood pass for truth 
and truth for falsehood. This youths learn by practice, 
this children are taught by hired masters. Those who 
know it, grow self-conceited and despise others; those 
who do not know it, feel chagrined and envy others. 
For, by a strange perversion of ideas, this hateful 
duplicity is actually become an object of love, under 
the assumed name of urbanity.’’? 

The duplicity, so deservedly branded by the Saint, 
is characteristic of the children of the world in all their 
dealings with their fellow-men. Their exterior con- 
duct is often quite proper and decorous, their bearing - 
dignified and refined, their conversation bland and 
insinuating. And all this, if their intention were 
right, would be highly commendable. But their pol- 
ished manners and graceful compliments have as little 
to do with genuine urbanity, as the extravagant titles 
and wearisome formalities of decadent peoples have to 
do with genuine civilization. They are all equally 
meaningless and absurd, because they are all equally 
false and hypocritical, 

‘Let your speech be yea, yea, nay, nay,’’? said 
our Lord to his followers; let your simple affirmation 


1 Lib. Moral., 1. X, c. 16 in c. 12 Job. 
2 Matth. V, 87. 
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. or denial be as good as an oath. Not so the world, 
which thinks it the part of wisdom to conceal one’s 
meaning. ‘‘Truths are decayed from the children of 
men,’’ exclaims the Psalmist. ‘‘’They have spoken 
vain things every one to his neighbor: with deceitful 
lips and with a double heart have they spoken.’’} 

Skilled in diplomacy, the world ‘‘speaks you fair’’; 
but it has ulterior motives which it does not disclose. 
Do not trust it; in its vocabulary ‘‘yea’’ does not 
mean ‘‘yea’’, and ‘‘nay’’ does not mean ‘‘nay’’. - Do 
not allow it to throw you off your guard; its gifts and 
promises are hollow and insincere. In brief, the 
world is all vanity, and ‘‘vanity of vanities’’. 

‘It is vanity, therefore,’’ writes the devout author 
of the ImrTATION oF CHRIST, ‘‘to seek after riches 
which will perish, and to trust in them. It is vanity, 
also, to be ambitious of honors, and to raise oneself 
to a high station. It is vanity to follow the inclina- 
tions of the flesh, and to desire that for which thou 
must afterwards be grievously punished. It is vanity 
to wish for a long life, and to take little care of leading 
a good life. It is vanity to mind only the present, and 
not to look forward to that which is to come. It is 
vanity to love that which passeth with all speed, and 
not to hasten thither where everlasting joy re- 


maineth.’’? 


? Psalm XI, 2, 3. 
aeRele Ge Lit.s4: 


LESSON IV. 


The Prince of the World.—The Rulers of the World 
of Darkness.—The Spirits of wickedness in 
high places.—The City of the World 
at war with the City of God. 


‘The whole world is seated in wickedness,’’! 
writes the Beloved Disciple; or, as another version 
has it, ‘‘the whole world is under the wicked one,’’ 
namely Satan, whom our Divine Lord Himself calls 
‘“‘the prince of this world’’.? 

What a strange setting these words give to the 
picture, which most of us have formed to ourselves of 
the world! What an unexpected revelation they are 
of its real character and mode of action! Taken at 
its worst, the world, as it appears to us, is the human 
race in rebellion against God. It is the people, the 
nation, the society, the community, the state, which 
refuses to give to the Creator the honor due to Him 
from his creatures, which rejects his revelation or 
contemns his law. In reality, however, those who 
compose the visible army of the world, engaged in 


1 JT John V,{9. 
2 Jonnie xatiwol. 
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daily combat on the battlefield of life, are but the 
vanguard of invisible legions, headed by the leader- 
in-chief, who directs all the operations with the con- 
summate skill of a veteran commander. 

“Our wrestling is not against flesh and blood,’’ 
writes the Apostle of the Gentiles, ‘‘but against prin- 
cipalities and powers, against the rulers of the world 
of this darkness, against the spirits of wickedness in 
high places.’?! And ‘‘lest, when he mentions the 
world, one should take him to mean, that the demons 
are the rulers of heaven and earth, he says ‘the world 
of this darkness’: that is, the world of such as love the 
world; the world of the impious and wicked; the world 
of which the Gospel says, ‘and the world knew Him 
not’. 

It was at the instigation of Satan, whom St. Ig- 
natius styles ‘‘the chief of all the enemy’’,’ that the 
father of the human family renounced his allegiance 
to his heavenly Sovereign, entered into an alliance 
with the arch-fiend, and, so far as in him lay, bound 
over his whole race, as well as himself, to follow the 
fortunes of the rebel hosts. The consequences of this 
treason are graphically described by the Saint in the 
Contemplation on the Incarnation, wherein he pro- 


poses for our consideration, in the first place, the fate 


1 Ephes. VI, 12. 
2 St. Augustin, Tract. in Psalm. 54 ad vers. 1. 
3 Medit. on ‘“The Two Standards”’, 
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of the fallen world without the benefit of the Re- 
demption.? 

How sad, how deplorable the sight! Countless 
multitudes of human beings, reduced to hopeless 
degradation and misery, yet seemingly insensible to 
their condition! All destined, at the beginning, for 
the supernatural state, yet unable of themselves to rise 
toit again! All descended from the same first par- 
ents, yet so dissimilar in color, in civilization, in 
manners, in customs and in other respects, that one 
easily loses sight of their common brotherhood! All 
endowed with reason to know what is right, and free- 
will to do it, yet blindly obedient to the most tyranni- 
cal of masters! Forgetful of their origin and their 
destiny, they are intent upon everything, save the one 
thing for which life was given them; and, after a few 
years of a restless, fitful existence here below, they all 
meet the same eternal doom. A life without aim, 
a death without hope—this is the fate of the un- 
redeemed, unregenerate world.? For ‘‘the empire of 


1 The world thus considered is the ‘“massa damnata’’— 


the mass under condemnation—from which God, in his 
mercy, deigned to deliver us. (St. Aug. De Civ. Dei, Lib. 
OV eCap aes) 

2 Contemplation on the Incarnation—Father Roothaan’s 
Notes. The description here given of the unredeemed world, 
or the world without the Incarnation, applies to all those 
who, through their own fault, do not avail themselves of the 
benefit of the Incarnation. It is a lively picture of the un- 
regenerate world, such as it was in pagan times, and such as 
it is now, wherever the principles of faith are at least practi- 
cally forgotten. 
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death’’, writes St. Augustin, ‘‘holds such sway over 
men that, as a deserved chastisement, all would be 
overtaken by the second death, which shall have no 
end, unless, by an undeserved grace of God, some of 
them were rescued from it.’’? 

This undeserved grace is the fruit of the Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God. For ‘‘the Three Divine 
Persons’’, continues St. Ignatius, ‘‘viewing from their 
royal throne the whole extent of the world, and seeing 
how all the sons of men, after living as if they were 
struck with blindness, died and descended into hell,’’ 
took pity on them and decreed to accomplish the 
Redemption of the human race, by means of the 
stupendous ‘‘work of the Incarnation’’. ? 

All men had been sold into slavery; they were 
‘‘redeemed’’ from it, writes St. Peter, that is, bought 
back or ransomed, not ‘‘with corruptible things as 


1 De Civ. Dei, Lib. XIV, cap. 1. 

2 Contemplation on ‘The Incarnation’’.—The Incarna- 
tion was not absolutely necessary. For, as man might never 
have been raised to the supernatural state, so, after his fall, 
he might never have been restored toit. Adam’s descendants 
might have been given, not only ordinary but even extra- 
ordinary helps or graces of the natural order, in answer to 
prayer; and by this means they might have been enabled to 
attain a natural beatitude hereafter. Or, again, man might 
have been restored, though not so well, by some other means 
besides the Incarnation. But supposing the divine decree, 
that man was to be restored, and that, as a condition, perfect 
satisfaction was to be offered for sin, the Incarnation of a 
Divine Person became a necessity.—See St. Thomas, Sum. 
Theol. III, q. 1, a. 2; q. 4, a. 1; I, q. 64, a. 2. 
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gold or silver..... but with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb unspotted and undefiled.’’! The 

whole world, which was Christ’s by right of inheri- 

tance,” was enrolled under the banner of his enemy. 

He came upon earth to subdue his rebellious subjects; 

and hence, in the meditation on the ‘‘Kingdom of 

Christ’’, He is introduced as saying, ‘‘My will is to 

claim for Myself the dominion of the whole world, to 

conquer all my enemies, and thus to enter into my 

Father’s glory.’’? 

As a matter of fact, the fallen world was never left 
without the benefit of the Incarnation, though there 
always were many who, through their own fault, 
failed to avail themselves of it.4 From the day on 
which the Redeemer was promised in Paradise, all 
that wished, had it in their power to be saved through 
Him. Hence He is called ‘‘the Lamb which was 
slain from the beginning of the world.’’®> From that 
day, also, dates the enmity, foretold by the Almighty 
Himself, between the Redeemer with his followers, 
on the one hand, and Satan with his satellites, on the 
other hand. ‘‘And so it came about,’’ observes St. 
WPeter siesta: 

Psalm II, 9. 


Book of ‘Spiritual Exercises’’. 


“Every man and woman of the generations both before 
and after Bethlehem, has been wiser, happier, and nearer to 
God, through the office of the Word of God made flesh.”— 
(Bishop Hedley’s Retreat, XII.) 

+ Apoe., XIE) 8: 


1 
2 
3 
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Augustin, “‘that, whereas there are upon the face of 
the earth so many nations, differing from each other 
in customs and habits of life, in language, dress and 
general equipment, there have nevertheless existed 
but two kinds of human societies which, adapting a 
scriptural expression, we may rightly designate as two 
cities.’’ One of these is composed of such as ‘‘live 
according to the flesh’’ or ‘‘according to man’’, the 
other of such as ‘‘live according to the spirit’’ or 
‘faccording to God’’.! The former is ‘‘the City of 
the World’’, the latter is ‘‘the City of God’. The 
former glories in itself, the latter glories in the Lord. 
The former is under the domination of Satan, the 
latter is under the rule of Christ. 

All through the ages, there were never wanting 
those who, dissociating themselves from ‘‘the City of 
the World’’, devoted themselves to building up and 
enlarging ‘‘the City of God’’. Such, at the very 
dawn of creation, was Abel. Such, in subsequent 
times, were Noe, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and other 
holy patriarchs who ‘‘walked with God’’.? Such, 
again, were many of the judges, kings and prophets 
of the Jewish dispensation. Such, in brief, were the 
just who, long before the coming of Christ, chose to 
lay down their lives, rather than fail in loyalty to 
their Maker or ‘‘bend the knee to Baal’’. * 


1 De Ciy. Dei, Lib. XIV, cc. 1, 4. —? Gen. VI, 9. 
3 TII Kings XIX, 18. 
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All these belonged to the City of God, and all these 
were hated by the citizens of the World. Abel was 
murdered by his brother Cain. For ‘‘Cain’’, in the 
words of St. John, ‘‘was of the wicked one’’—that is, 
the devil—‘‘and killed his brother .... because his. 
own works were wicked, and his brother’s just.’?!— 
Isaac, too, was ill-treated by his brother Ismael. For 
‘the that was born according to the flesh,’’ writes St. 
Paul, ‘‘persecuted him that was after the spirit.’’?— 
The prophets were put to death by those, to whom 
they had been sent to announce the counsels of God. 
For ‘‘which of the prophets have not your fathers 
persecuted ?’’ said St. Stephen to the Jewish Council. 
‘*They have slain them who foretold of the coming of 
the Just One.’’? 

Nor is this all. For the children of Israel not only 
rejected the messengers of heaven, but time and again 
large numbers of them, abandoning the God of heaven 
Himself, fell into all ‘‘the abominations of the Gen- 
tiles.’,—-The abominations of the Gentiles! These 
words, so often repeated in the Sacred Pages, signify 
the worship of the pagan divinities, which, on the 
testimony of the Holy Ghost, were none other than 
the demons, ‘‘the rulers of the world of this dark- 
ness.’’—‘‘All the gods of the Gentiles are devils,’’* 
bo) oso Yan OG be 
Gal. IV, 29. 


Acts VII, 52. 
Psalm XCV, 5. 
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says the Psalmist. And St. Paul declares most em- 
phatically: ‘“The things which the heathens sacrifice’’ 
to their idols, ‘‘they sacrifice to the devils and not to 
God.’’! Not that they intended explicitly to worship 
the evil spirits, but that they did so implicitly; in as 
much as they knew full well, that the worship of many 
gods is opposed to the worship of the one true God, to 
whom their inmost self bore witness, and consequently 
that it is the worship of powers hostile to God.? 

God ‘‘left not Himself without testimony,’’? argues 
the Apostle; because, though He is invisible to the 
human eye, his existence and his attributes — ‘‘his 
eternal power also and divinity’’—‘‘are clearly seen’’, 
by the natural reason, ‘‘from the creation of the world, 
being understood by the things that are made.’’— 
The pagans, therefore, are not without some knowledge 
of the true God, ‘‘because that which is known of 
God’’, by the light of reason, ‘‘is manifest to them. 
For God’’ Himself ‘‘hath manifested it to them.’’ 4 

This reasoning of the Apostle is borne out by the 
personal experience of the early Fathers, who lived 
on terms of familiarity with the pagans of their day. 


oe 


‘“Ryen the common people’’, writes St. Cyprian, ‘‘on 


many occasions instinctively proclaim their belief in 


tev eCors 520: 

2 See Cornely, Com. in h. 1. 
3 Acts XIV, 16. 

4 Rom. I, 19, 20, 21. 
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God, when their reason or their heart is reminded of 
their Creator and Master. Often, in fact, we hear 
them exclaim: ‘O God!’ or ‘God seeth’, or ‘I commend 
[myself or my affairs] to God’.’’ Hence he concludes: 
‘‘What a monstrous crime, therefore, is it in them, 
not to be willing to acknowledge Him whom they 
cannot help knowing!’’! St. Paul draws the same 
inference, when he says of the pagans: ‘‘So that they 
are inexcusable. Because that, when they knew God, 
they have not glorified Him as God, or given thanks.”’ 
And what was the consequence of not glorifying 
Him as God or giving thanks? of refusing to acknow- 
ledge his supreme dominion over them, and to do 
his will, so far as they knew it? of shutting their eyes 
to the light of reason and their ears to the voice of — 
conscience? The Apostle answers: God suffered them 
“‘to walk in their own ways.’’?—‘‘They became vain 
in their thoughts and their foolish heart was darkened. 
For, professing themselves to be wise, they became 
fools.’’* Turning away from God, whom they knew, 
they turned instinctively towards creatures, in which 
some divine attribute was strikingly displayed. ‘They 
1 De idol. vanitate, tr. 4. 
Acts XIV, 15. 
3 Rom. I, 21, 22. Nothing is better calculated than the 
fate of these pagans, to make us see the fearful consequences 
of refusing to listen to the first whisperings of grace. What 
is true of nations, is equally true of individuals: “So that they 


are inexcusable..... and their foolish heart was darkened 
etc.”? We see it verified in innumerable cases, 
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were awed, in the first instance, by the mighty forces 
of nature, and ‘‘imagined either the fire, or the wind, 
or the swift air, or the circle of the stars, or the great 
water, or the sun and the moon, to be the gods that 
rule the world.’?! Then, as their guilty blindness 
increased, they extended divine honors to men whom 
they greatly loved or feared, and even to beasts which 
they regarded as particularly useful or hurtful to them. 
Worse still. Falling into idolatry, they adored as gods 
the mere representation of living creatures; and thus, 
in the words of St. Paul, they ‘‘changed the glory of 
the incorruptible God into the likeness of the image 
of a corruptible man, and of birds and of four-footed 
. beasts and of creeping things.’’? 

Such perversity drew upon them further chastise- 
ments from heaven. As they persisted in dishonoring 
God, He allowed them, according to the Apostle, ‘‘to 
dishonor their own bodies’’ by yielding to ‘‘the desires 
_ of the heart, unto uncleanness,’’ and committing the 
~ most shameful and unnatural excesses. As they per- 
sisted in refusing to recognize Him as God, He ceased 
to speak to them, as clearly as He had done, by the 
voice of conscience; so that they failed to recognize 
its warnings and, listening instead to the promptings 
of ‘‘a reprobate sense’’, plunged without remorse into 


every kind of sin. 


I Wasd. 2cibT,.. 2% 
2 Rom. I, 23; Wisd. XIII, 10. 
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Nor was even this the lowest depth of human 
degradation. For, not content with freely indulging 
the sinful inclinations of nature, men deified them, 
until every conceivable crime had its tutelary divinity. 
And so it happened, that the popular gods of paganism 
were nothing but the impersonations of various forms 
of vice. They felt honored—so it was fabled—when 
the misdeeds, attributed to them, were commemorated 
in song or enacted upon the stage; they not only in- 
cited their votaries to imitate their example, but often 
required them to do so, as an act of worship. It is 
not at all surprising, therefore, that the religious cult — 
of pagan antiquity, like its gods, was ‘‘a mixture of 
cruelty and indecency’’, and that ‘‘the devotion with 
- which it was conducted, was in direct proportion to 
its filthiness.’’! 

And who were the beings, honored by those 
“abominations of the Gentiles’? ? Who were Jupiter 
and Juno, Bacchus and Venus, and the whole army 
of the Olympian gods and goddesses? Nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing, in the sense of pagan mythology. 
Yet it cannot be denied, that the oracles delivered and 
the prodigies performed, in answer to the prayers and 
sacrifices offered to the idols, sometimes gave un- 
mistakable evidence of superhuman knowledge and 

' De Civ. Dei, Lib. II, cc. 26, 27. By simply closing 
those pagan temples, which served for purposes of immorality 


and imposture, Constantine dealt a deadly blow at the wor- 
ship of the false gods. 
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power. i#Who, then, were the authors of those oracles 
and prodigies? Neither God who was outraged: by 
them, nor his good angels who always seek to pro- 
mote his glory, but the evil spirits who, wishing to 
be ‘‘like unto the Most High’’, arrogated divine 
_ honors to themselves. 1 

These were ‘‘the gods of the Gentiles’’, notably of 
the Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, who led in the 
march of pagan civilization and long ruled the des- 
tinies of the world. T’o these they bent the knee in 
adoration, to these they erected costly temples, to 
these they burnt incense and immolated- thousands 
and thousands of victims. Tio these they entrusted 
their persons, their families and their country, to these 
they gave thanks in the time of prosperity and fled for 
protection in the hour of adversity. Even the sage 
and the philosopher, who in private ridiculed the ab- 
surdities and condemned the immoralities of pagan 
worship, had not the courage to discountenance them 
in public. The artist and the poet devoted their 
genius and their labor to foster and perpetuate them. 
The ruler and the magistrate gave them an official 
sanction, and called upon the people to propitiate the 
gods by public feasts and games, in which lewdness, 
frenzy and brutality vied with each other to stifle 
every virtuous instinct of the human heart.? All, in 

1 Vid. Cornely in I Rom. X, 20. 


rade’ 
2 A notable example, as St. Augustin remarks in his 
«De Civ. Dei’’, is furnished us in the person of Cicero, who’ 
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fine, identifying the nation with its gods, thought it 
a patriotic thing to join in those revolting rites. 
For they believed the tempter who, while pointing to 
“the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them’’, 
said to his dupes, as he once said to Christ: ‘‘All these 
will I give you, if falling down you adore me.’’? 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that the ancient 
nations which had reached the acme of pagan civiliza- 
tion, had officially apostatized from the true God and 
made an implicit compact with ‘‘the wicked one’’, to 
recognize and worship him as ‘‘the prince of this 


world’’.? But, in God’s own good time, the Redeemer 


in his official capacity, encouraged the people in the most 
sinful pagan worship, though he himself seems to have_ 
known the unity of God and the spirituality and immortality 
of the human soul. See his work Disp. Tuscul., Lib. I, 
27, 28, 29. 

Pee Matthies eo: 


2 Not all the ancient pagans fell into ‘“‘the abominations 


of the Gentiles’’—as seems clear from the Book of Job. The 
origin of polytheism and idolatry must be looked for in the 
gradual corruption of the human heart, and the consequent 
darkening of the understanding. Those nations which best 
preserved the primitive traditions and conformed their lives, 
at least in the main, to the principles of the natural law, 
were neither polytheists nor idolaters. Of some of the North 
American Indians, in particular, a distinguished missionary, 
who labored among them for years, affirms that, even before 
their conversion to Christianity, they adored but one Great 
Spirit or God. And among those ancient pagan nations 
which had officially apostatized from the true God, there 


were at least the Jewish proselytes who worshipped Him in 
truth. 
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appeared upon the scene and annulled the compact. 
‘Blotting out the handwriting of the decree that was 
against us,’’ says the Apostle, He took ‘‘the same out 
of the way, fastening it to the cross. And despoiling 
the principalities and powers, He... . exposed them 
confidently in open show, triumphing over them in 
Himself.’’! Before ‘‘passing out of this world to go 
to the Father’’,? He Himself said to the multitude 
which surrounded Him: ‘‘Now is the judgment of the 
world, now shall the prince of this world be cast 
out,’”® 

Armed with the armor of the Spirit, his Apostles 
set out to deliver the world from the yoke of the tyrant 
and restore it to its lawful Master. ‘‘Indued with 
virtue from on high,’’* they preached the Gospel of 
salvation and proclaimed ‘‘the freedom of the children 
of God’’ to Jew and Gentile, to the councillors of the 
Sanhedrim and the judges of the Areopagus, to the 
faithful in the synagogue and the populace in the 
market-place, to the emperor in his palace and the 
slave in his chains. Before many years, the sound of 
their voice had gone ‘‘forth into all the earth, and 
their words unto the end of the whole world.’’® — 
And lo! the earth began to change its aspect. On all 


PD Coloss 5, 14,15. 
eyo nextie, -L. 

eo Mok, SOOG ails 

4 Tuke XXIV, 49: 
5 Romans X, 18. 
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sides men abandoned the worship of the false di- 
vinities, destroyed the idols and adored the Crucified. 
But ‘‘the rulers of the world of this darkness’’ 
were not to be driven from their kingdom without a 
long and fearful struggle. They resorted in the first 
place to calumny, ridicule, and many other devices, 
calculated to make the Christian name odious in the 
eyes of the world.. Foremost among these was one, 
which had been used against our Saviour and which 
has been used ever since with unfailing success against 
his disciples. The Christians were dangerous to the 
" State, it was said, they were disloyal, they were 
traitors, they were rebels, they were political criminals. 
It is true that, like their Divine Master, they taught _ 
men to ‘‘render to Caesar the things that are Cae- 
sar’s,’’ that they made it a duty of conscience to obey 
all the just laws of the land, that they prayed devoutly 
and fought valiantly for their country. But they 
would not burn incense to Caesar’s genius, they would 
not adore their country’s gods, they would not take 
part in the orgies of the national festivals. They 
worshipped a God who brooked no rivals, they pro- 
fessed a religion which aimed at supplanting the State 
religion.” And, in the eyes of the world, that was 
We ERMA, ROE Yl. 
2 The Roman emperors tolerated the Jews, who made 
comparatively few proselytes. Some of them were not un- 


willing to accept Christ, or the Christian God, as one of their 
many divinities. But they objected to the exclusiveness of 
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disloyalty, that was treason, that was rebellion, that 
was a political crime. Consequently they were treated 
as outlaws, butchered as wild beasts for the amuse- 
ment of their fellow-citizens, or sacrificed as expiatory 
victims to the angry gods. During three long cen- 
turies, they were subjected to a succession of persecu- 
tions, so violent and so general, that more than once 
the world boasted of having obliterated the last vestiges 
of the hated religion. 

But all in vain. For Christ had said, ‘‘I have 
overcome the world’’;! and his word cannot fail. 
The effects of his victory, though seemingly retarded, 
made themselves felt at last. Henceforth his religion 
was a recognized power among men; his cross became 
a national emblem; his Church represented ‘‘the City 
of God’’ upon earth, as her adversaries represented 
“‘the City of the World’’. 

‘“Here below’’, writes St. Augustin, ‘‘these two 
cities are confused and intermingled with one another; 
and so they will continue, until they are separated at 
the last judgment.’’ For, as among the open enemies 
of the ‘‘redeemed City of Christ’’, there are some who 
will one day be numbered with its members, so like- 
wise among those to whom it has extended the rights 
of citizenship, there are some who ‘‘will not share 


‘the Christians, who recognized but one God, and denounced 
all the heathen divinities as devils. 


1 John XVI, 33. 
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with it the inheritance of the Saints’’. These latter 
sometimes conceal themselves in the dark; sometimes 
they make themselves known and, false to their most 
solemn pledges, join the enemies of God in murmuring 
against Him, accompany us to church and take part 
with our adversaries in the sinful amusements of the 
world. } 

Within the Church, as without, the evil spirits 
never cease to contest Christ’s sovereignty over the 
hearts of men; and, aided by the world, they succeed 
but too well in banishing Him, now from one part of 
his kingdom, now from another. For the world 
instinctively follows the lead of ‘‘the prince of this 
world’’, and ranges itself with ‘‘the rulers of the world . 
of this darkness’. Its gods, by whatever names it 
may call them, are the same that they have always 
been. Whosoever, therefore, frequents its temples 
and admires its idols, is in danger of being led, step 
by step, into all ‘‘the abominations of the Gentiles’’. 
Whosoever wishes to escape contamination, must set 
his face against its principles and practices, as reso- 
lutely as the three Hebrew youths of old, who said to 
the tyrant: ‘‘Be it known to thee, O king, that we 
will not worship thy gods, nor adore the golden statue 
which thou hast set up.’”? 


1 De Civ. Dei, Lib. I, cap. 35. 
eS Dan ebilgntos 


LESSON V. 


The spirit of the world and the spirit of the age.— 
The aspirations and popular movements 
of the day.—They must be watched 
and directed. 


We hear much of the spirit of the world. We hear 
it spoken of at one time as ever the same, and at an- 
other as ever changing. We hear it praised by some, 
as a force which makes for ‘‘a steady amelioration in 
human conditions’’, and condemned by others, as an 
influence which brings about ‘‘a gradual deteriora- 
tion’’. What is this spirit of which such contradictory 
things are affirmed? How must we regard it? Is it 
a good or anevil? Here are a few burning questions, 
which press for clear and definite answers, if we desire 
to guard against extreme and one-sided views, certain 
to have disastrous consequences in the spiritual life. 

We all understand, what is meant by the spirit of 
a political party or of a religious institution. It is 
the informing, animating, moving principle, which 
makes that party or that institution what it is. Just 
. so the spirit of the world is the informing, animating, 
moving principle, which makes the world what it is. 
In general, it may be said, that this spirit manifests 
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itself in a tendency to make the most of creatures, 
with a view to man’s temporal interests. And, in this 
sense, it is true that the spirit of the world is ever 
the same. 

At one time, it takes creatures such as it finds 
them, ready to hand; at another, it seeks to develop 
and expand their natural capacities, in the hope that 
thereby it will the better promote man’s temporal in- 
terests. And, in this sense, it is true that the spirit 
of the world is ever changing. It embodies itself in 
the popular watchwords or rallying-cries, adopted by 
men to express the aspirations and ambitions, the 
tendencies and movements of each succeeding age. 
Hence it is sometimes taken as synonymous with the 
spirit of the age. ! 

To make the most of creatures such as they are, 
or to develop and expand their natural capacities, may 
be a good, or it may be an evil. Todo so with com- 
plete dependence upon the Creator and due subordina- 
tion to man’s eternal interests, is a good; to do so 
without that dependence and subordination, is an evil. 

What, then, are we to think of the aspirations and 
movements of our ownage? Evidently they all make 
for some real or apparent good; because evil, as such, 
cannot be the object of the human will. In fact, they 
may all be expressed in the one word ‘‘progress’’; 


1 The Germans call it ‘Zeitgeist’, that is, spirit or 
genius of the times. 
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and progress with very many persons stands for the 
greatest imaginable good. Progress is a word to con- 
jure with; there is magic in its very sound. Hence 
it is that, when every other topic fails to arouse in- 
terest, those who claim to guide the destinies of the 
modern world, discourse to us about progress, which 
they represent to us as the Messiah, who is to redeem 
the human race. ‘‘He is already come,’’ they tell us, 
‘‘and he continues to come every day.’’? 

Not content with paying this idolatrous homage to 
progress in general, they prophesy to us of the unlim- 
ited progress of the race in particular. It is evolving 
itself so rapidly in this rare and wondrous age of ours 
—so they assure us—that we try in vain to picture to 
ourselves the glories of the dawning era. ‘“The king- 
dom of man is at hand.’’? Humanity is entering upon 
a new phase of existence, which has no parallel in 
history. With the universal diffusion of learning, 
the humanizing influence of modern civilization, and 
the application of scientific methods to every-day life, 
ignorance, inequality, disease and a host of other evils 
which afflicted mankind in the past, are disappearing, 
as darkness disappears before the rising sun; and by 


1 Words like these, reported to have been used some 
years ago by a prominent Rabbi, in a sermon delivered at the 
corner-stone laying or dedication of a Jewish synagogue, 
express the mind of a large number of would-be leaders of 
thought. 

2 Professor Clifford. 
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degrees this earth is being converted into ‘‘the better 
igoda 7 

‘‘Nothing is too arduous for us mortals to attempt,’’ 
wrote the Roman poet; ‘‘we are foolhardy enough to 
think of scaling heaven itself.’’? So were the builders 
of the tower of Babel; so was Lucifer before them. 

And are we quite sure, that we all understand what 
we mean, when we speak of progress? It may well 
be doubted. Literally the word ‘‘progress’’ signifies 
a moving or advancing towards a given point. But 
to move towards one point, is to move away from an- 
other; to advance in one sense, is to recede in another. 
All, therefore, depends upon the direction in which 
we ought to move, the goal towards which we ought 
to advance. Well then, the goal set for every creat- 
ure by the Creator Himself, is its own perfection; and 
consequently, as there are various kinds of perfection, 
so there are various kinds of progress, distinct from 
one another and, under certain circumstances, more 
or less incompatible. 

There is a material progress, or advance towards 
material perfection. It looks to the betterment of 
everything that affects the body of man, of everything 
that ministers to its needs and comforts; such as food 
and drink, light and air, rest and exercise. There is 


1 Absurdities like these have been enunciated time and 


again, in almost so many words, as scientific truths and sober 
facts. 


2 “Nil mortalibus arduum etc.’’? (Horace.) 
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an intellectual progress, or advance towards intellectual 
perfection. It looks to the betterment of everything 
that affects the mind of man, of everything that de- 
velops and improves it; such as literature, art, science 
and mental culture generally. There is a moral 
progress, or advance towards moral perfection. It 
looks to the betterment of everything that affects the 
will of man, of everything that helps to educate and 
strengthen it; such as religion, self-discipline, the 
practice of virtue, and especially of supernatural 
charity. It is by moral progress alone, that man 
advances towards his final goal, which he cannot reach 
except through union with his Maker.! Any progress, 
therefore, which is incompatible with moral progress, 
which purposely excludes or impedes it, is not, so far 
as man is concerned, a true and real, but a false and 
apparent progress. 

Now, the progress which boasts of being distinc- 
tively modern, consists, according to its advocates, in 
extending man’s empire over the lower creation, and 
bringing out to the full all his powers of body and 
mind. ‘This they call perfect ‘‘self-realization’’. As 
though man had no other powers, in need of being 
improved! In theory, therefore, modern progress 
makes no account of the education of the will, nor 


consequently of moral progress. In practice, it ex- 


1 See these ‘‘essons’’—First Part, Lesson XIX—‘‘The 
New Life’. 
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cludes or impedes that education, by banishing, as far 
as possible, the hallowed influence of religion, without 
which the proper education of the will, and con- 
sequently moral progress, is impossible. 

The same truth is even more forcibly brought home 
to us, by a comparison of the Christian and the modern 
ideal of civilization.!' For, as there is a true and a 
false progress, so there is a true and a false civilization. 
Indeed, civilization is nothing but a progress or ad- 
vance from a state of degradation and savagery to a 
state of culture and refinement. According to the 
Christian ideal, it is, above all else, a progress or ad- 
vance from a state of spiritual degradation and sav- 
agery to a state of spiritual culture and refinement, in | 
which men, emancipated from the slavery of their 
animal instincts, conform their lives in everything to 
the laws of morality. It is ‘‘the fairest flower of the 
Gospel.’’? According to the modern ideal—so we are 
told—‘‘the entire structure of civilization is founded 
upon the belief, that it is a good thing to cultivate the 
intellectual and material capacities, even at the cost 
of certain moral evils, which we can often accurately 
foresee.’’® 

1 Civilization, as well as progress, primarily signifies an 


action, and secondarily a state consequent upon the action. 
Both words are here taken in the primary sense. 


2 In fact, all the real civilization of the modern world is 
due to the preaching of the Gospel by the Catholic Church. 


3 Lecky, ‘Europ. Morals’’, I, 116. 
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Acting upon this belief, our progressive thinkers 
and rulers give their attention almost exclusively to 
the material welfare of humanity, and to its intellectual 
welfare, in so far as it promotes the material. They 
are extremely solicitous about the health of the body; 
they show little or no concern for the health of the 
soul. They punish the careless house-owner, whose 
defective drainage is suspected of breeding disease; 
they take no notice of the countless centres of vice, 
which are known to spread moral infection far and 
wide. They look diligently to the cleanliness of our 
public streets; they think it pharisaical to inquire into 
the moral condition of our theatres and other places 
of amusement. ‘They are very particular about the 
proper ventilation of our school-buildings; they are 
supremely indifferent to the moral atmosphere of the 
school-room. They impose efficacious restrictions 
upon the sale of poisons; they allow almost unlimited 
freedom for the diffusion of dangerous and demoraliz- 
ing literature. They arrest the drunken man, who 
says an insulting word to the officer of the law; they 
leave at large the blatant infidel who publicly blas- 
phemes the sovereign Majesty of God. 

Nor is this all. For principles and practices, 
clearly subversive of faith and morality, are openly 
defended as essential to progress and civilization, and 
given as evidences of progress and civilization. Man, 
it is asserted, has progressed beyond the stage of 
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minority and tutelage. His reason is now so fully 
developed, that he can fathom alltruth. Faith, there- 
fore, is mental slavéry, to which he must no longer 
submit. Religion which acknowledges the supremacy 
of God, is superstition, from which the modern spirit 
has emancipated him. He is all-sufficient for himself, 
and irresponsible to a higher power. His own will is 
the source and origin of all morality and law. And 
his will is that of the brute, which follows its instincts; 
for he is only a fully developed brute, whose paradise 
consists in satisfying, in a refined and civilized way, 
all the cravings of the heart. ! 

These and other doctrines, unblushingly dissemi- 
nated in the name of progress and civilization, were 
condemned years ago by Pius IX., in his memorable 
Syllabus or Catalogue of erroneous propositions. ?— 
And well they deserved to be condemned. For, surely, 
the Church can never approve of a civilization, which 
is nothing but a return to the degradation from which 
she rescued the human family. .Surely, she can never 
forget, that she is the divinely appointed guardian of 

1 English and American readers will find these doctrines 
inculcated by such writers as Matthew Arnold, Emerson, 


Spencer, Clifford and the whole school of agnostic evolu- 
tionists. 


2 All these errors, besides being severally condemned in 
various propositions of the Syllabus, are also collectively 
‘condemned in the concluding proposition, wherein it is 
asserted that the Sovereign Pontiff should come to terms with 
modern progress and civilization. 
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faith and morality! Surely, she can never fail to 
teach men to ‘‘seek first the kingdom of heaven’’,! 
nor cease to repeat to them the words of her Divine 
Master, ‘‘what doth it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul!’’? And yet, 
whenever the world is reminded, in a practical way, 
of these salutary truths, there forthwith goes up a 
chorus of scorn and execration against the Church and- 
her rulers. 

There are, in the first place, the avowed enemies 
of the Church, who denounce her as engaged in an 
unceasing conspiracy against progress and civilization. 
According to them, the Syllabus, like every other 
message of warning, addressed to the faithful on the 
dangers of the age, is nothing but ‘‘a base and delib- 
erate attempt to prevent the spread of enlightened 
views’’ throughout the world, ‘‘to arrest progress’’ 
and, in particular, ‘‘to prejudice the public mind 
against railways and electric telegraphs.’’ It is ‘‘a 
sly manoeuvre to overthrow the glorious liberties,’ 
now enjoyed by the human race, ‘‘to reconcile the 
world to the reintroduction of the Spanish In- 
quisition,’’ and to plunge it back into ‘‘the darkness 


of the middle ages’’.? 


1 Matth. VI, 33. 
+ Id. XVI, 26. 


3 Such are a few of the comments of the anti-Catholic 
press. 
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Then there are the pretended friends of the Church, 
who lay all the blame upon her short-sighted rulers. 
The Church, they contend, has an unlimited capacity 
of adapting herself to her environment, but she is 
hampered by those who control her destinies. The 
world is moving on with ever accelerating velocity. 
It is as impossible to stay its course, as to stem the 
advancing tide. But the ecclesiastics who compose 
or advise the ruling body of the Church, are unable to 
read the signs of the times or to appreciate the power 
of modern ideas. ‘They are anachronisms, strangely 
out of harmony with the spirit of the age. And, so 
long as they have the ascendancy, the Church will be 
committed to a policy of ignorance and obscurantism. 
Progress is at their very doors; but they will not allow 
it to enter. Individual churchmen may be enlightened 
enough; but, sooner or later, almost all of them fall 
under the influence of their surroundings, and speak 
a language which the world cannot understand. 

The only remedy, say these critics, is to modernize 
the government of the Church. Those in authority 
must recognize that they have much to learn from the 
world, and must submit to be guided by men deeply 
imbued with the spirit of the age and thoroughly 
acquainted with its needs. Let them take us into 
their counsels and rely upon our experience. We are 
in touch with the world, we have its confidence, we 
are able to interpret its mind. We come in its name, 
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to offer terms of peace and to propose an alliance with 
the Church, from which it has been unfortunately too 
long estranged. . 

What are we to think of the complaints which the 
world brings against the Church and her rulers? 
what of the advice which it gives them? what of the 
alliance which it proposes to them ? 

In the first place, the Church has no quarrel with 
modern progress for what it has done, but for what it 
has undone. She loves both material and intellectual 
progress!; but she loves moral progress still more, 
without which, as all history proves, material and 
intellectual progress must infallibly end in a second 
barbarism. She does not wish her children to abandon 
the pursuit of material progress to such as limit their 
aspirations to the present life; yet she cannot help 
reminding them that, if they would secure the life to 
come, they must necessarily forego many of the luxu- 
ries and comforts which material progress puts in their 
way.’ She does not wish them to abandon the pursuit 
of intellectual progress to such as have no faith .in the 
hereafter; yet she cannot help cautioning them 
against the danger to which they may expose the 
faith, in their eagerness to reconcile its teachings with 


1 See Lesson I, ‘“The World which God loves’’, towards 
the middle, for the words of Leo XIII. on the power of man 
over inanimate nature. 

2 See these ‘‘Lessons’’—Part First—on ‘‘Mortification”’, 
Lessons VI and VII. 
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the alleged discoveries and arbitrary hypotheses of a 
science, ever subject to revision. 

In the second place, the rulers of the Church are 
quite willing to admit, that they have much to learn > 
from the world. ‘They remember the inspired words, 
that ‘‘the children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light’’.! But they 
also remember the words, that ‘‘the wisdom of this 
world is foolishness with God’’.2 They are aware 
that, in order to do good to the world, it is of the first 
importance to have a correct knowledge of its actual 
condition and needs. But they are also aware that, 
in order to acquire that knowledge, it is not sufficient: 
to have mingled with the world. It is necessary to ~ 
look at it, not merely with the eye of reason undimmed 
by passion, but with the eye of faith enlightened from 
above. In other words, it is necessary to view it, as 
God views it. ‘‘In thy light we shall see light,’’ said 
the Psalmist to the Lord. Who, then, will blame the 
rulers of the Church for hesitating to accept the over- 
tures of the world? Who will deny, that they have 
good reasons to mistrust both the knowledge and the 
motives of its representatives ? 

We read in ancient story, how the Greeks, unable 
to take the city of Troy by storm, had recourse to 

1 Luke XVI, 8. 

{els Cormeliieeo: 


3 Psalm XXXV, 10.—See these ‘‘Lessons’”’, Part First, 
Lesson I, ‘‘Self-knowledge’’. 
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a curious stratagem. ‘They suddenly suspended war- 
like demonstrations, and feigned to have raised the 
long-protracted siege; whereupon the inhabitants of 
the city, throwing open the gates, poured forth in 
crowds, to explore the battle-field outside the walls. 
There was not a foe in sight; but, where the be- 
leaguering army had formerly encamped, there stood 
a colossal wooden horse. All wondered at it. What 
might it mean? Why was it left behind? What 
should be done with it? Some proposed, out of hand, 
to take it within the walls, and to set it up as a trophy 
in the citadel. The older and wiser men looked at it 
suspiciously. And a priest, about to offer sacrifice, 
cried from afar: ‘‘What madness is this? Have you 
_ not yet learned to distrust the enemy? not yet learned 
to gauge the wily chieftain who makes their plans of 
war? Beware! ‘There lurks some fraud under that 
seeming gift. For my part, I fear the Greeks, even 
when they make a present.’’ 

Just at that moment, there appeared a stranger, 
who claimed to have been with the enemy. He swore 
by high heaven that he knew their plans, and that he 
would reveal them all. That wooden horse, he de- 
clared, was a peace-offering to the angry gods. Let 
the Trojans introduce it into their city, and thenceforth 
they would be the masters of the world.—The people, 
won over by his representations, did as he suggested, 
invited him to make his home with them, and gave 


6 
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themselves up, for the rest of the day, to feasting and 
rejoicing. At night, when they were buried in sleep, 
he approached the wooden horse, made an opening in 
its hollow sides, and set free a band of armed men 
concealed within. These instantly dispersed them- 
selves throughout the city, slew the guards, opened 
the gates and admitted the hostile army, waiting for 
the signal to rush in and fall upon the unconscious 
inhabitants. Then followed scenes of horror and 
desolation, which baffle description; and, before the 
break of day, Troy was a mass of smoking ruins.! 

A similar fate would undoubtedly befall the Church 
in our days, were she not secured against it by the 
never-failing assistance of the Holy Ghost, who speaks 
by the lips of her rulers. For the world, adopting 
the tactics of those ancient Greeks, desists at times 
from open hostility. And forthwith some Catholics, 
in the vain hope of a lasting peace, are ready to hold 
out to it the warm hand of friendship. Others, less 
sanguine of reconciliation with their ancient foe, ad- 
vise the utmost caution; and the Vicar of Christ, in 
particular, warns the faithful not to rely too much 
upon present appearances. 

Meanwhile the representatives of the world make 
the most tempting proposals, and present them in so 
plausible a form, ‘‘as to deceive (if possible) even the 
elect.’’? They protest most solemnly that they wish 


Virgil’s Aeneid, B. II. 
2 Matth. XXIV, 24. 
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the Church well and take the liveliest interest in her 
prosperity. Far from injuring her, they desire to 
safeguard her from the errors and the want of tact, of 
which she has so often been the victim! Let her 
present rulers, better advised than their predecessors, 
have a care not to lose the rare opportunity now 
offered them! Let them show, that they are in full 
sympathy with the age, and refrain from censuring its 
aspirations, when they chance to run counter to the 
cherished traditions of the past! Let them head the 
march of progress and civilization, and encourage the 
tentative efforts of men who labor with zeal and in- 
telligence, in various fields of human activity, for the 
uplifting of the race! There are some such—and it is 
one of the most hopeful signs of the times—even 
among the ministers of the sanctuary! Allow these 
full liberty to throw themselves with ardor into the 
popular movements of the day, and the Church will 
soon be mistress of the world! 

How flattering the invitation! How seductive the 
offer! How brilliant the prospect! Hitherto the world 
strove to exclude the ministers of the Church, as much 
as possible, from active participation in human affairs; 
or, to use its own formula, ‘‘to shut them up in the 
sacristy’’. Now, on the contrary, it invites them to 
make common cause with itself, and second its efforts 
for the regeneration of humanity. It lays down but 
one condition: the rulers of the Church must not only 
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refrain from censuring the aspirations of the age, but 
must allow the ministers of the sanctuary full freedom 
to throw themselves with ardor into the popular move- 
ments of the day. Now, this condition they cannot 
accept, without the greatest reserve; because many of 
the aspirations and popular movements of the day are 
more or less at variance with Catholic faith and 
morality. To favor or encourage them, is to introduce 
the wooden horse of the world, with its armed band 
of enemies, into the City of God.! YVet-it is precisely 
these aspirations and movements, which appeal to men 
of a practical turn of mind, but too little versed in 
sound Catholic philosophy and theology, to detect the 
dangerous tendencies of modern thought; to men of a 
restless disposition, fond of novelties and carried along 
by the current of public opinion; to men, in fine, who 
flatter themselves that they know the world better 
than others, because they have adopted its maxims. 
Men like these—putting a novel interpretation upon 
the words of Christ, ‘‘teach all nations’’, and ‘‘he that 
heareth you heareth me’’—fancy that they have a 
special mission to teach the Church; and often, when 
they find that she refuses to hear them, they shake the 

1 “As, on the one hand, it is reasonable and just that, 
within lawful limits, the clergy should accommodate them- 
selves to the needs of the present age, so, on the other hand, 
is it right and obligatory that, far from allowing themselves 
to be carried away by the dangerous current of the time, they 


should vigorously struggle against it.’’ Leo XIII, Letter to 
the Bishops of Italy, Dec. 8th, 1902. 
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dust off their feet, call down the vengeance of the 
world upon her devoted head, and offer their services 
to her enemies. 4 

There are, however, some aspirations and move- 
ments which the Church can approve and bless, as 
she can approve and bless everything that contributes 
towards the temporal welfare of men, so long as it does 
not interfere with the eternal. Such aspirations and 
movements Catholics of every grade should promote 
to the best of their power, according to the mind of the 
Church, and with due dependence upon their lawful 
superiors.?. Such aspirations and movements the 
clergy should make it their duty to understand and to 
encourage, in the spirit of St. Paul, who made himself 
all to all that he might save all.? In this manner, 
they will draw many ‘‘with the cords of Adam, with 
the bands of love’’,* and will induce them more easily 
to recognize the claims of the Church. 

But do what they may, they will never succeed in 
making peace between the Church of God and the 


1 Examples of this kind are unfortunately but too fre- ~ 
quent in our age, as they have been in all ages. 

2a nis dependence upon lawful superiors has always 
been characteristic of those who have exerted a wholesome 
influence upon their own age, or had a lasting effect for good 
in the Church of God. Illustrious examples are furnished us 
by St. Francis of Assisi, St. Ignatius and St. Francis de Sales 
in the foundation of Religious Orders. 

Sa CormieGuce: 


4 Osee, XI, 4. 
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- world, which is always at enmity with God Himself. 
Its very essence is to abuse the blessings bestowed 
upon it, and turn them against the Church, as it turns 
them against God. ‘‘There is not a change in the 
world’s destinies, which is not a new trial for the 
Church. ‘There is not a new philosophy or a freshly- 
named science, but what deems, in the ignorance of 
its raw beginnings, that it will either explode the 
Church as false, or set her aside as doting. There is 
no new luxury of our modern capitals, but the devil 
or the world enters into it with a mysterious posses- 
sion, in order to make a charm of it against the Church 
and her mission to save the souls of men.’’! 

It will, therefore, always be one of the principal 
duties of the rulers of the Church, to watch and, if. 
necessary, to control the popular movements of the 
day: to proscribe such as are at variance with sound 
doctrine, to guide such as are in harmony with it.? 

_ This is the lesson which the history of the past and 
a knowledge of human passions agree in teaching us. 
This, too, is the command of the Apostle, who writes 
to the Bishop of Ephesus: ‘‘I charge thee before God 
and Jesus Christ who will judge the living and the 
dead by his coming and his kingdom: Preach the 


1 Faber, ‘‘The Blessed Sacrament’, Prologue. 


2 So they were obliged to do, for example, in the case of 
the medizeval universities and the ‘‘Renaissance’’, both of 
which they had greatly favored. See Guggenberger, ‘‘Gen- 
eral History of the Christian Era’’, Vol. II, ch. IV. 
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word, be instant in season, out of season; reprove, 
entreat, rebuke in all patience and doctrine. For 
there shall be a time, when they will not endure sound 
doctrine: but, according to their own desires, they 
will heap to themselves teachers, having itching ears, 
and will indeed turn away their hearing from the 
truth, but will be turned to fables. But be thou vig- 
ilant, labor in all things, do the'work of an evangelist, 
fulfil thy ministry.’’? 


1 II Tim, IV, 1—6. 


LESSON VI. 


Worldliness.—The inordinate cravings of the passions, 
adopted as the rule of human conduct.—Inabil- 
ity to appreciate the things of God. 


The spirit of the world, in so far as it is in antago- 
nism to the spirit of the Church, is generally called 
worldliness. It is the spirit of Lucifer, ‘‘the prince of 
this world’’, as he is portrayed for us by St. Ignatius 
in the Meditation on ‘“The Two Standards’’.! 

Lucifer holds his court near the city of Babylon, - 
whose name, in scriptural language, is a synonym for 
the world or the City of Lucifer, as opposed to the 
Church or the City of God. Andthe name is certainly 
most appropriate. 

Babylon was the first among ‘‘the stately cities’’, 
‘the Mistress of the East’’, ‘‘the Lady of King- 
doms’’.? The riches of the whole world were poured 
into its lap—‘‘merchandise of gold and silver and 
precious stones, and of pearls and fine linen and 
purple and silk and scarlet. ... and all manner of 


vessels of ivory, and all manner of vessels of precious 


1 See Book of ‘‘Spiritual Exercises’’. 
2 Isaias XLV, 5. 
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stone, and of brass and of iron and of marble.’’!— 
Everything in the city, from its stupendous walls and 
“hanging gardens”’ to the royal palace and the temple 
- of Belus, told of its fabulous wealth.? The houses 
were adorned with columns and panellings of marble, 
porphyry and alabaster; some were surmounted by 
roofs of gilded brass; and so gorgeous and attractive 
was the appearance which they presented to the eye, 
in the brilliant light of the Eastern sun, that they won 
for Babylon the surname of ‘‘the city of pleasant 
palaces’’. 

The honors of the world accompanied its riches, 
as a man’s shadow accompanies his body. The 
‘“‘merchants’’ of Babylon ‘‘were the great men of the 
earth’’, writes the inspired penman.’ Its inhabitants 
were justly looked upon as a very gifted, ingenious 
and cultured people.* They had attained a high 
degree of perfection in the fine arts; and they loved to 

1 Apoc. XVIII, 12. St. John here speaks, under the 
figure of Babylon, of the City of Lucifer, in general, or of 
pagan Rome, in particular, which persecuted the Church. 


But his words apply equally to the original Babylon. 

2 The walls and ‘‘hanging gardens’? of Babylon were 
numbered among ‘‘the seven wonders of the world’, The 
temple of Belus, according to the Babylonians, stood on the 
site of the tower of Babel. 

8 Apoc. XVIII, 23. 

4 Recent discoveries prove, that they were very proficient 
in astronomy and mathematics. What will perhaps appear 
most astonishing to some, is, that the children at school were 
required to study at least two languages. 
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display it, not only in their buildings, but in their 
parks and gardens, which they beautified with foun- 
tains, statues and obelisks, in a style rarely, if ever, 
equalled in subsequent ages. Amid all this magnifi- 
cence and splendor, their king sat enthroned like a 
divinity, to which the whole world did homage and 
offered the incense of its flattery. And thus, as the 
prophet tells us, ‘this heart was lifted up, and his 
spirit hardened unto pride.’’! 

The pleasures of the world followed, as a natural 
consequence, upon its riches and honors. The civili- 
zation of the Babylonians ended, as material civiliza- 
tion always ends, when it becomes excessive, in 
refined luxury and self-indulgence. Like others of 
their kind, they adopted the maxim: ‘‘Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we shall die.’’?. They spent 
their days in idleness, and their nights in revelry, 
with no thought of anything save the enjoyments of 
the passing hour. The king was actually banqueting 
and rioting with his nobles, on the very night on 
which the vengeance of heaven overtook them. ‘‘And 
being now drunk’’—so reads the Sacred Text—‘‘he 
commanded that they should bring the vessels of gold 
and silver which Nabuchodonosor his father had 
brought away out of the temple, that is in Jerusalem. 
.... And the king and his nobles, his wives and his 


P Dante Vi 20: 
2 Isaias XXII, 138. 
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concubines, drank in them. ‘They drank wine, and 
praised their gods of gold and of silver, of brass, of 
iron and of wood and of stone.’’! 

From this picture of worldliness let us turn to the 
counterpart, drawn for us by St. Ignatius, and see 
how perfect the resemblance is. Lucifer, ‘‘the prince 
of this world’’, ‘‘seated upon a high throne’’ near the 
city of Babylon, and ‘‘surrounded by a countless mul- 
titude of demons’’, makes known the object which he 
has in view, determines the means to attain it, and 
instructs his emissaries how to apply them. His ob- 
ject is ‘‘to gather all men under his banner’’, and 
induce them to join him in his rebellion against the 
Almighty. The means by which he proposes to attain 
his object, are the riches, honors and pleasures of the 
world. His emissaries are all his accomplices in guilt, 
more especially the evil spirits, whom ‘‘he dispatches 
on their errand of mischief into every part of the 
world, without overlooking a single city or locality, 
a single community or individual of the human race.’” 

The object which Lucifer has in view, as well as 
the emissaries whom he employs to carry out his 
designs, is manifestly bad. On the other hand, the 
means by which he proposes to attain his object, are 
morally indifferent. That is, of themselves they are 
neither morally good nor morally bad; they derive all 


1 Dan. V. 
2 Book of ‘Spiritual Exercises’’—Meditation on ‘The 


Two Standards’’. 
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their value and importance from the use to which they 
are put. Riches! In the hands of the Saints, they 
are often a necessary instrument for the glory of God 
and the salvation of souls. For lack of them, many 
of the holiest undertakings are greatly hampered, if 
not foredoomed to absolute failure. On this account, 
a zealous priest, who had renounced all personal 
claims to the goods of this world, did not hesitate to 
say that, ‘‘next to the grace of God, nothing on earth 
is so necessary as money.’’—Honors! When they are 
bestowed upon a worthy person who is not elated by 
them, they conduce in no slight degree to increase and 
strengthen his credit and his influence for good.— 
Pleasures! Enjoyed with moderation, they have the 
effect of a good seasoning, which makes our food more 
wholesome by making it more palatable. 

Yet it is certain that, as an ordinary rule, the 
riches, honors and pleasures of the world are a source 
of great spiritual dangers. They are naturally agree- 
able to fallen man, they appeal to his feelings, they 
flatter his passions. What is more, the evil spirits, 
taking advantage of his weakness, not only depict 
those false and perishable goods as true and enduring, 
but they do their best to persuade him, that he need 
but stretch out his hand to make them his own. In 
this manner, they excite within his breast those in- 
ordinate cravings of the passions, known as ‘‘the 
three concupiscences’’: the inordinate craving after 
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riches or ‘‘the concupiscence of the eyes’’, the inordi- 
nate craving after sensible pleasures or ‘‘the concupis- 
cence of the flesh’’, and the inordinate craving after 
honors or ‘‘the pride of life’’.1 And ‘‘to these three 
heads’’, as St. Thomas teaches, ‘‘may be reduced all 
the passions that are a cause of sin.’’? 

Now, it is these same concupiscences that con- 
stitute the essence of the unregenerate world, or 
worldliness. ‘‘For all that is in the world’’, writes 
the Beloved Disciple, ‘‘is the concupiscence of the 
flesh, the concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride 
of life.’?? 

Worldliness, then, is really nothing but the 1n- 
ordinate cravings of the passions, reduced to a system 
and adopted by the world as a principle or rule of 
human conduct.‘ It is not something peculiar to one 

1 In the Meditation on ‘‘The Two Standards”? (which 
belongs to the Second Week of the Retreat) St. Ignatius 
makes no mention of ‘“‘the concupiscence of the flesh’”’, pos- 
sibly because he considers this as matter of the First Week. 
But, though he does not mention it explicitly, he does not 
exclude it. He describes, how Lucifer ‘‘is accustomed, in 
most cases’’, to begin his attacks, in order that he may grad- 
ually lead his victims ‘‘into every kind of vice”. And surely, 


an inordinate craving after pleasures will naturally follow 
an inordinate craving after riches and honors. 

2 Sum. theol. I, II, q. 77, a. 5. 

8 JI John II, 16. 

4 Worldliness is, therefore, opposed to moral progress; 
because moral progress necessarily supposes a struggle 
against the inordinate cravings of the passions.—See these 
“Tessous’’, Part First, Lesson XIX. 
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age or one country. It is as old as the fallen world, 
as universal as rebellious nature. Still it ‘‘has its 
characteristics of time and place. ... One while it sets 
towards grosser sins, another while towards wicked- 
ness of a more refined description, and another while 
it will tolerate nothing but educated sin. It also has 
periodical epidemics and accessions of madness... .. 
Ages have manias, the source of which it is difficult 
to trace, but under which whole communities, and 
sometimes nations, exhibit symptoms of diabolical 
possession. Indeed, on looking back, it would appear 
that every age—as if an age were an individual and 
had an individual life—had been subject to some 
vertigo of its own, by which it may be almost known 
in history.... Then, again, ages have panics, as if 
some attribute of God came near to the world, and 
cast a deep shadow over its spirit, making men’s 
hearts quail for fear.’’! God ‘‘thunders, and the 
atmosphere is cleared for a while, and the times are 
healthy, and the Church lifts her head and walks 
quicker. 7 : 

On the whole, however, worldliness ‘‘appears to 
be increasing with time. In other words, the world 
is getting more worldly.’”’ And, “‘if the characteris- 
tics of modern times go on developing with the ex- 
treme velocity and herculean strength, which they 


1 Faber, ‘‘The Creator and the Creature”, page 375. 
2 Id., page 374. 
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promise now, we may expect, just what prophecy 
would lead us to anticipate, that the end of the world 
and the reign of Antichrist would be times of the most 
tyrannical worldliness.’’ For all the characteristics 
of modern times—some of them most admirable in 
themselves—are favorable to the growth and spread of 
worldliness. Civilization fosters it and progress mul- 
tiplies its capabilities; steam and electricity carry it 
with them into the obscurest hamlet; the press and 
the post introduce it into the humblest home. No 
doors, no locks, no cloisters, however well guarded, 
can keep it out altogether; because it has the gift of 
subtlety, which enables it to penetrate everywhere. 
As a consequence, the moral atmosphere in which we 
are compelled to live, is so charged with it, that we 
are constantly breathing it into our very souls.! 

Have you ever travelled’ over the great Western 
plains of North America? Have you ever had any 
experience of the fine, impalpable dust, which there 
floats and drives about upon the torrid summer breeze? 
You had provided yourself, before starting, with a 
new trunk; you had locked it carefully; you had sur- 
rounded it with a thick canvas covering; you had 
secured it by means of strong leather straps; in short, 
you had done all but close it hermetically. What, 
then, was your surprise, when you opened it on 
reaching your journey’s end? ‘There was dust upon 


1 Id., pages 374, 375. 
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all your effects! Dust among your clothes! Dust in 
your toilet-box! Dust between the leaves of your 
books! Dust, dust, dust, the same fine, impalpable, 
but very visible dust everywhere! 

Similar to that dust, worldliness often finds its way 
into our hearts, in spite of all our precautions. For, 
“engrossed with the various duties of life,’’ writes 
St. Leo, Pope, ‘‘even the hearts of the devout cannot 
fail to gather somewhat of the dust of this world.’’?!— 
But some quickly brush it off, as one brushes off the 
dust which settles upon his clothes or his furniture. 
Many others, on the contrary, allow it to remain until 
it eats into their souls. In fact, they themselves 
sprinkle it profusely over their words and actions. 
They seem to regard it as a toilet-powder, which will . 
improve their spiritual complexion, hide the too 
homely features of their devotion and make them 
attractive in the eyes of such as live openly for the 
world. They try to do the impossible, to compromise 
with their consciences, to reconcile their love of 
religion with their love of the world. ‘‘Contrasted 
faults through all their virtues shine.’’? And the 
result is a picture, which epPeats ludicrous in the 
sight of God and man. 

‘We can trace the influence of worldliness upon 
pious people,’’ writes an author often quoted in these 


1 Serm. 4 de Quadrag. 
2 Goldsmith, ‘‘The Traveller’’. 
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pages. ‘‘Their frequentation of the sacraments, their 
church-going, their alms-giving, their interest in 
Catholic plans, contrast strangely with their anxiety 
to get into society, with their hankering after great 
people, with their excitement about marriages, with 
the perpetual running of their conversation on con- 
nections, wealth, influence and the like, and their 
unconscious but almost gross respect for those who 
are very much richer than themselves, or very much 
higher than themselves. ... Sometimes a step further 
is taken, and we see a most portentous union of piety 
and worldliness, really as if one person were two per- 
sons: one person in church and another person out of 
church, one person with priests and religious and 
another person with worldly company. These people 
make the oddest compensations to themselves for their 
pious self-denials, and again with..... grotesque 
earnestness penance their worldliness for its inroads 
upon their piety.’’ And all the while, ‘‘they have 
hardly a suspicion of the incongruous appearance they 
present to others, still less of the horrible reality of 
their spiritual condition.’’? 

But worldliness has much more injurious effects 
on those, who give themselves up completely to its 
influence. ‘‘It seems to be a sort of spirit which has 
risen up from a disobedient creation, as if the results 
and after-consequences of all the sins that ever were, 


1 Faber, ‘“The Creator and the creature’’, pages 397, 398, 
i 
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rested on the atmosphere and loaded it with some im- 
perceptible but highly powerful miasma.’’+ By 
breathing the poisoned air, without using strong and 
timely antidotes, one soon contracts a very malignant 
spiritual malady, whose symptoms are usually so 
marked and characteristic, that it is easy to recognize. 
A person who is afflicted with this malady, often 
passes, in an incredibly brief space of time, from a 
state of seeming health to a state of hopeless infirmity. 
Full of natural energy, he experiences an ever in- 
creasing spiritual lassitude, which makes it seem a 
heavy burden to him, to comply with the essential 
obligations of a Christian life. On first awaking to 
the consciousness of his condition, he becomes alarmed _ 
and is fain to rouse himself; but he has neither the 
courage nor the strength to make a generous resolve 
or a manly effort. Then he grows rapidly weaker, 
loses his spiritual appetite, and begins to loathe things 
heavenly. Like the Jews, to whom the Almighty 
gave ‘‘bread from heaven... . having in it all that 
is delicious, and the sweetness of every taste’’,? he 
hankers after ‘‘the flesh-pots’’® and ‘‘the cucumbers 
. and the melons and the leeks and the onions 

and the garlic’’* of Egypt. 


1 Id. ibid., page 374. 
2 Waisds Veli 20s 

STE XOGweN Vilnnoe 

4 Numb. XI, 5. 
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To suit his fastidious taste, and induce him to take 
some spiritual food, you must dress it very carefully, 
make it piquant to the palate and serve it daintily in 
small portions, as you would serve it for the sick. 
He is, in fact, in the last stages of a fatal disease. 
Yet he fancies that he is well, and that all healthy 
persons have the same tastes and preferences, the 
same likes and dislikes, as himself. 

When all the people of a given district or locality 
are subject to the same bodily infirmity, such as the 
goiter, they often come to regard it as a perfection, 
and look with wonder, if not compassion, upon those 
who are free from it. ‘‘Look! look! A iman who has 
no goiter!’’ cried a little child, as it pointed to a 
stranger that was passing by its native Alpine home. 
‘Thank God,’’ replied its mother, ‘‘that we have all 
the members of our bodies.’’ ‘They were astonished, 
because they had never seen the like before. The 
children of the world are not less astonished, when 
they meet a person who is not affected by worldliness. 
Some ridicule him, others pity him. He is so unlike 
all those with whom they are accustomed to associate! 
He must needs be very ill or very miserable! At any 
rate, he is badly maimed! He has no goiter! 

‘The worldly-minded’’, says St. Francis de Sales, 
‘‘will no sooner discover, that you mean to lead a 
pious life, than they will make you the target of their 
gossip and their raillery. The more malicious will 
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explain the change which has come over you, as 
fraud, hypocrisy, imposture. They will say, that the 
world has cast you off, and that therefore you 
turn to God. The more friendly will never cease 
giving you advice, which they deem both prudent and 
charitable. ‘You will become a prey to melancholy,’ 
they will say; ‘you will lose your standing in society; 
you will make yourself disagreeable; you will grow 
old before the time; you will injure your business. 
Living in the world, as you do, you should conform 
to its usages. ‘To save your soul, you need not 
become a devotee.’ ; 

“‘Give no heed, O child of God, to all this vain 
and silly chatter. Those who indulge in it, do not 
take the slightest interest in your health or your suc- 
GCessp ine liieae sw, Men and women have been known 
to spend night after night in playing chess or cards. 
-.-. Yet nobody thought it his duty to remonstrate 
with them, nor did their friends seem to be greatly 
distressed about them. But, when we rise a little 
before the usual time, in order to make an hour’s 
meditation or to prepare for Holy Communion, every- 
body runs off to the doctor, and asks him to prescribe 
for our blood or our liver. 

‘‘Evidently the world is an unjust judge, indulgent 
and forbearing towards its own children, harsh and 
exacting towards the children of God..... It will 
never be pleased with us, whatever we do; it is too 
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capricious in its tastes and its demands. It answers 
perfectly to the description, which our Divine Lord 
gives of the Jews of his day: ‘John came, neither eat- 
ing nor drinking; and they say: He hath a devil. 
The Son of man came, eating and drinking; and they 
say: Behold a man that is a glutton and a wine- 
drinker, a friend of publicans and sinners.’! If we 
refuse to laugh, and play, and divert ourselves with 
the world, it will tax us with hypocrisy or melancholy; 
if, through courtesy, we depart a little from our 
wonted reserve, it will be scandalized at our conduct. 
If we dispense with all unnecessary finery of apparel, 
it will accuse us of being mean and niggardly; if we 
dress with a certain degree of care, it will suspect us 
of still more unworthy motives.... It will represent 
our imperfections as vices, our venial transgressions 
as grievous faults, our sins of frailty as sins of malice. 
When it cannot condemn our actions, it will mis- 
interpret our intentions. It matters not, whether a 
sheep is white or black, whether it has horns or not; 
the wolf will eat it, if he can.’’? 

But if the world is severe upon all the children of 
God in general, it is especially severe upon such as 
are wholly consecrated to his service—upon religious, 

1 Matth. XI, 18, 19. St. Francis de Sales does not quote 
the latter part of this text literally, as above; but his reason- 
ing is not affected by the reading of the text. 


2 “Introd. to a Devout Life’, IV, 1.—The above passage 
was translated freely from the Italian edition of the work. 
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priests, bishops and popes, sincerely devoted to their 
duty. Indeed, to judge by its language, it seems to 
hold them accountable for most, if not all, of the woes 
under which it is groaning. They are so unlike its 
own ideals of what they ought to be! They are either 
too plain and simple, or too cunning and designing! 
They are too modest and retiring, or too forward 
and overbearing! They are always doing something 
to annoy the rest of mankind! They set the standard 
of virtue too high, they make no allowance for human 
infirmity, they demand impossibilities ! They don’t 
know the world! What wonder is it, that the chil- 
dren of the world are becoming alienated from the 
Church? What wonder is it, that they are disgusted 
with religion and going astray? They have so many 
sacrifices to make, so many hardships to endure, so 
many grievances to redress! ‘They alone have to bear 
all the heat and burden of the day in the vineyard of 
the Lord! 

The worldly-minded, it must be admitted, bring 
many charges against the servants of Christ, as they 
did of old against Christ Himself. But now, as then, 
‘‘their evidence does not agree.’’} 

According to one class of witnesses, persons wholly 
dedicated to the service of religion are exerting an 
undue amount of influence over the affairs of men. 


They have the control of numberless institutions, 


1 Mark XIV, 56, 59. 
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which absorb the wealth of the world and expose 
them to lose the Gospel spirit! The disciples of Christ, 
like their Master, should be poor, and shun the touch 
of earthly pelf! ‘‘There is no soil like poverty for 
growth divine’! The Church herself is never more 
prosperous, than when she is forced to struggle with 
want! Instead, therefore, of adding to her wealth, 
the children of the world should demand the restora- 
tion of their own! For surely all the good things of 
the world are the rightful inheritance of the children 
of the world! 

According to another class of witnesses, persons 
wholly dedicated to the service of religion are incap- 
able, at the present day, of exerting much influence 
over the affairs of men. They cannot command the 
temporal resources, necessary for success! The in- 
stitutions which they direct, can never compete with 
others, favored’ by the world! They should recognize 
this fact, yield to the inevitable, and confine their 
activity to praying and administering the sacraments! 
The world is adverse to every manifestation of cleri- 
calism or ecclesiasticism, outside of the purely religious 
sphere! The children of the world must look to their 
own interests, and their interests are the interests of 
the world! 

The Saints, above all, provoke the wrath of the 
worldling. And the reason is, that they ‘‘are not of 
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the world’’.! Their lives are the very antithesis of 
its spirit. Their penances and austerities, their hu- 
mility and self-abasement, their piety and devotion, 
their mysticism and contemplation are a perpetual 
protest against its principles and practices. Their 
memory is, therefore, especially annoying to the 
worldling. In his opinion, they all exaggerate the 
importance of spirituality; many of them take too 
gloomy a view of life; and even those who are natu- 
rally lovable, are too much dominated by the idea of 
the supernatural. 

In a word—and this suffices to convict the world- 
ling—there is no type of Christian virtue and holiness, 
which he is able to appreciate. ‘‘The natural (or 
worldly-minced) man’’, writes the Apostle, ‘‘per- | 
ceiveth not the things that are of the Spirit of God: 
for they are foolishness to him, and he cannot under- 
stand them.’’? 


1 John XV, 19. 


2 This seems to be the exact rendering of the Greek text 
of I Cor. II, 14, which the Douay Bible translates somewhat 
differently. Vid. Cornely, Comm. in h. 1, 


LESSON VII. 


Worldliness manifests itself in a loss of religion.— 
A return to paganism in religion. 


Worldliness, whatever may be the particular form 
that it takes, detaches the heart of man from the things 
of heaven, and fixes it upon the things of earth. Or, 
to borrow the emphatic words of St. Paul,-‘‘it worships 
and serves the creature rather than the Creator.’’!— 
It withholds from the Creator the worship and service 
to which He has a right, and it renders to the creature 
a worship and service to which it has no right. In so 
far as it withholds from the Creator the worship and 
service to which He has a right, it is directly opposed 
to religion; for ‘‘religion is a moral virtue, which 
disposes a man to render to the Creator the worship 
and service, due to Him by reason of his excellence’’.? 
It is under this aspect, that we shall now study world- 


1 Rom. I, 25. See these ‘‘Iessons’’—Lesson IT. 

2 Vid. S. Thom. Sum. theol. II, II, q. 81, a. 4.—This is 
religion considered sudjectively, or as a virtue inherent in 
the soul that accepts the truths and practises the duties, 
resulting from its relations to its Creator. Considered 0d- 
jectively, or in itself, religion is the sum of all those truths 
and duties. 
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liness, not in the abstract but as it manifests itself in 
the modern world. 

We are able to acquire, by our natural reason 
alone, some knowledge of our relations to the Creator, 
and consequently of the worship and service which 
we owe Him. But, as that knowledge is imperfect 
atid obscure, the Creator Himself comes to our aid and 
speaks to us, by means of his supernatural revelation, 
in terms so clear and precise, that none who listen 
attentively, can fail to understand Him. 

His voice, first heard in Paradise, has come down 
through the ages, loudly and distinctly among some 
races; feebly yet audibly among others. Job, though 
a Gentile, hearkened to that voice.! The cultured 
Greeks and Romans, and even the untutored children 
of the forest, caught its echoes, still lingering in the 
traditions of their forefathers. So that no portions of 
the human family were ever wholly deprived of the 
‘benefits of supernatural revelation. How faithfully _ 
they corresponded to its teachings, we must leave to 
Him who alone ‘‘searcheth all hearts and under- 
standeth all the thoughts of minds.’’? 

Certain it is, that none shall be numbered among 
God’s elect, except those who believe in his revelation 

1 Job, according to reliable commentators, was a real 
person, who lived outside of Palestine, probably previous to 


the Mosaic dispensation. Vid. Knabenbauer, Com. in lib. 
Job, Prolegom. 
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and conform their lives to their belief. For, ‘‘without 
faith it is impossible to please God,’’! writes the 
Apostle. And our Divine Lord Himself says: ‘‘He 
that believeth not, shall be condemned.’’? Faith is 
‘‘the beginning of the salvation of man, the foundation 
and root of all justification,’’* the first principle of the 
spiritual life. For the ‘‘just man liveth by faith’’.* 
Yet faith alone will not save us; ‘‘because, even as 
the body without the spirit is dead,’’ writes St. James, 
‘““so also faith without works is dead.’’® Faith, as a 
‘virtue, must necessarily be operative through charity. 
‘‘Perhaps some one may say to himself,’’ remarks 
St. Gregory, ‘‘I believe; therefore I shall be saved.— 
He says truly, if he does what he professes. For his 
faith is genuine, if his works do not belie his words. 
Hence it is, that St. Paul says of some false believers: 
‘They profess that they know God, but in their works 
they deny Him’.’’® Faith and the works of faith, the 
homage of the intellect and the obedience of the will: 
this is the essence of ‘‘religion clean and undefiled 
before God and the Father’’; the only means ‘“‘to keep 
one’s self unspotted from this world’’.” 


1 Hebr. XI, 6. 

2 Mark XVI, 16. 

3 Counc. of Trent, Sess. 6, ch. 8; Denz. 681, 683. 

4 Hebr. X, 38. 

5 James II, 26. 

6 Hom. 29 in Evang. / 
7 James I, 27. 
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Time was, when men who pretended to reform the 
religion of Christ and to restore it to its primitive 
purity, rested all their hopes of salvation on a blind 
faith or confidence in God’s mercy. Human nature, 
they contended, is utterly, intrinsically, essentially 
depraved; and so it is bound to remain, in spite of all 
our efforts.! Even our most virtuous deeds are, of 
their own nature, grievous sins. But Christ throws 
over us the mantle of his merits, and hides from the 
eyes of the Eternal Father the mass of corruption be- 
neath it. The greater this corruption, the greater also 
is the efficacy of Christ’s merits, applied to us by a 
strong faith. ‘Therefore, they concluded, ‘‘do what 
you like; it cannot hurt you, provided you believe; 
for faith blots out all sins.’’?..... “The baptized - 
Christian, so long as he believes, cannot be lost, even 
though he should wish it, even though he should 
commit the greatest sins. For no sins can damn him, 
except only unbelief.’’? 


1 The doctrine of the intrinsic corruption of human 
nature was common among the ‘‘Reformers’’ of the sixteenth 
century. Many of their modern representatives shrink from 
definite statements of their views. See Sylv. Hunter, S. J., 
“Outlines of Dogm. Theol.’’, n. 478. 


2 Iuther, in his ‘‘Apology”, repudiates the phrase 
quoted above. But in this, as in other matters, he is in- 
consequent; because the doctrine which it expresses, flows 
logically from his premises. 


% Luther, ‘Von der babylon. Gefang.’”’ Altenb., 6. Th., 
S. 1391. 
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Strange inconsistency! Cruel revenge of error! 
The lineal descendants of the men who so extolled 
the efficacy of faith and depreciated the value of good 
works, have come to regard supernatural faith as 
wholly unnecessary, and naturally good works as all- 
sufficient.! Like a building without a foundation, 
without unity of design, without cohesion of parts, 
Protestantism has crumbled into pieces, and left behind 
it nothing but an unsightly mass of ruins. Like a 


vessel tossed to and fro by the wind—its spars and 


cordage torn off and scattered in wild confusion over 


a waste of water—the work of the Protestant Reforma- 


tion has been split up into a thousand jarring sects, 


with here and there an individual clinging to a frag- 
ment of revealed truth, while the great majority drift 
about aimlessly upon an ocean of doubt or unbelief. 
There are, it is true, outside of Christ’s visible 
fold, many earnest souls who firmly believe almost 
every article of revealed truth, many who are nearing 
the Catholic Church more and more every day, many 
who will eventually receive the grace to enter her 


1 Some Protestants distinguish three kinds of faith— 
a) the faith, through which miracles are wrought; b) his- 
torical faith, by which we believe what is revealed by God; 
c) faith in the promises, that the sins of men in general, or 
of the particular individual, are for Christ’s sake not imputed. 
They ascribe the justification of each man to this last faith, 
which is really confidence, and not faith in the proper sense 
of the word. Yet even this confidence supposes—if not alto- 
gether blind—faith in the revelation of God. Sylv. Hunter, 
S.J., “Outlines of Dogm. Theol.”’, n. 629. 
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communion. It is a matter of the sweetest consolation 
and of the deepest gratitude to God, who never fails 
them that ‘‘serve’’? Him ‘‘in truth, and seek to do 
the things that please Him’’.1. But what of that vast 
army of Bible-Christians, whose distinctive mark is a 
blind aversion to Catholic doctrine? What do they 
think of the Bible, from which they claim to derive 
their religion? What do they believe about Christ, 
after whom they glory to be named? 

The Bible! Of old they honored it, not merely as 
the word of God, but as a sort of fetish to which they 
paid a superstitious worship. They regarded it as the 
only fountain of divine revelation, from which every 
man was obliged to draw for himself the truths of . 
salvation. Now, on the contrary, they treat it with 
less respect than the obscure and dubious old docu- 
ments, casually unearthed among the ruins of some 
buried city. They speak of it as a work of purely 
human origin, containing an ill-assorted collection of 
fables, on a par with the myths of pagan antiquity, of 
which they are but a revised version. 

Christ! Of old He was to Protestants, in general, 
the only-begotten Son of God; the Mediator between 
the Heavenly Father and the fallen human race; the 
Saviour who had made full atonement for the sins of 
the world, so that there remained naught for us to do, 

1 Tobias XIV, 10. Such persons belong to the soul of 


the Church, before they belong to her Jody, i. e. before they 
are adimitted into Christ’s visible fold. 
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but ‘‘simply to his cross to cling’’. Now He is to 
most of them only the highest type of manhood, that 
has yet appeared on earth. He is not the Mediator 
between the Heavenly Father and the fallen human 
race; because the human race, as such, has never 
fallen.! He is not the Saviour who has made full 
atonement for the sins of the world; because every one 
is able to make full atonement for his own sins. He 
is, like every other human being, simply an image or 
‘natural revelation of God, who is manifesting Himself 
more and more clearly, as the ages roll on, in nature 
and through nature. A supernatural revelation, that 
is, a manifestation or disclosure made directly by the 
Almighty Himself, and consequently supernatural © 
faith, are wholly out of the question. Religion, as 
well as revelation, is something purely natural and 
subject to the laws of universal progress. ‘‘There is 


” 


a perpetual evolution in religion,’’ we ate told.— 


Hence ‘‘we may yet look forward to a grander and 
nobler form of worship, when the world will recognize 


God in everything, and the best Christians will be the 
most natural men and women.’’? 

1 Hence they deny the doctrine of original sin and the 
necessity of Baptism. As a consequence, many nominal 
Christians are really unbaptized pagans. 

2 Rev. R.L. Rexford, Universalist, Sermon at the Church 
of Our Father, Detroit. Words, like those quoted above, 
which no Christian, except a Universalist, would have used 
a few years ago, express the religious views of many Protes- 
tant ministers, at the present time. They give us the gist of 
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T’o promote the so-called ‘‘evolution in religion’’— 
in other words, to do away with all supernatural re- 
ligion—is the avowed purpose of the self-constituted 
leaders of modern thought.! They would resent it as 
a gross insult to be styled irreligious. They ir- 
religious! Nay, are they not praised by their admirers 
for their ‘‘deeply religious feeling’??? Are they not 
spoken of as ‘‘highly virtuous people’??? Are they 
not declared to be men of such merit, that they deserve 
to be compared to the Messiah? Are they not extolled 
as geniuses, and therefore to be regarded as redeemers, 
sent to work out the complete liberation of the race? 
as superior beings, gifted with a divine intuition, and 


therefore to be listened to with respectful awe ?4 


the ‘‘new theology’’, as it is called, which has found its way 
even into the most ‘‘orthodox’”’ Protestant seminaries and 
profoundly influenced the instruction, there imparted. The 
young ministers, imbued with its principles, deny the divin- 
ity of Christ, and the divine inspiration and authority of the 
Bible. Christianity for them, as for Harnack, is little more 
than ‘“‘faith and confidence in God the Father’’. It is Chris- 
tianity without Christ, as ““God the Son’”’. (M. A. Harnack, 
Das Wesen des Christentums, Berlin, 1900.) This is the 
final outcome of private interpretation and higher criticism, 
as applied by Protestants to the Bible. 


1 Such men as Carlyle, Emerson, Matthew Arnold, etc. 
See e. g. Matthew Arnold, ‘‘Essays on Criticism”’, page 158. 
2 In this strain, Prof. Tyndal writes of Emerson. 


8 This is the eulogy passed upon George Eliot and others 
of the same stripe. 


4 This is Carlyle’s doctrine. 
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They all set themselves up as the prophets of a 
new religion; as the evangelists of a new gospel, com- 
mingling Judaism, Mahometanism, Buddhism and 
Christianity in one everlasting revelation; as the high- 
priests of a new cult, with rites and ceremonies ex- 
pressive of religious thought in its present state of 
evolution. They often borrow the phraseology of the 
religion which they seek to destroy, and speak sancti- 
moniously of ‘‘revelations and creeds’’, of ‘‘mysteries 
,and symbols’’, of ‘‘a trinity and an incarnation’’, of 
‘sacraments and rituals’. Should you happen un- 
~ awares upon some detached excerpt from their books, 
you would imagine that you are reading one of the 
Fathers of the Church; so interlarded are their writ- 
ings with terms to which your ear has grown ac- 
customed, so frequent are their allusions to practices 
to which your heart is attached. } 

Not that they have any respect for such .practices; 
for they are hostile to Christian ceremonies, which 
they condemn as hollow and insincere, -as a lying 
imposture, as empty forms from which the substance 
has long since departed. But they know full well, 
that sacred ceremonies speak a mystic language to the 
heart, and, that the very names of truths learned in 


1 So adroitly do they insinuate their errors, that in- 
experienced persons are in danger of mistaking some of their 
writings for extracts from treatises of piety or devotion. 
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childhood have a power to charm the ear.1’ Under 
cover, therefore, of these outward forms, they level 
their attacks not only at revealed religion, but at 
every religion which adores a Creator.? 

Having rejected the light of supernatural revelation, 
they seem by degrees to lose the light of natural rea- 
son itself, like the old pagans of whom St. Paul writes: 
‘“The wrath of God is revealed from heaven, against 
all ungodliness and injustice of those men that 
detain the truth of God in injustice.... Because that, 
when they knew God, they have not glorified Him as 
God.... For the invisible things of “Him \.25 His 
eternal power also and divinity .... are clearly seen 
.... from the creation of the world.... being under-_ 
stood by the thiugs that are made.’’ So that, if any 
have failed to recognize Him as God, ‘‘they are in- 
excusable.’’? The cause of their blindness is, that 
they ‘‘became vain in their thoughts, and their foolish 
heart was darkened. For professing themselves to be 
wise, they became fools.’’4 

1 Thus Carlyle, who often insults Christian piety in the 
grossest manner, once felt himself attracted by the ‘‘dim 


light”’ in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the distant ‘‘Amen”’ of the 
choristers. 

2 Apost. Letter of Pope Leo XIII to all the Patriarchs, 
Primates, Archbishops and Bishops, March 19th, 1902. 

3 That all men in whom the use of reason is fully de- 
veloped, are inexcusable, if they do not rise from the con- 
templation of creatures to a knowledge of the Creator, is the 
unmistakable teaching of Holy Writ. See e. g. Wisd. XIII. 

4 Rom. I, 18—22. 
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Behold here a portrait, drawn to the life, of the 

self-sufficient representatives of modern paganism! 
Behold here a plain exposure of their pretensions and 
their ignorance! ‘They all ‘‘profess themselves to be 
wise’’, and claim to be the only legitimate exponents 
of scientific truth. Many assure us, that their doctrine 
is ‘‘not founded on the basis of vague conjecture, but 
on positive knowledge’’;! that ‘‘it is known to afford 
the only possible solution of the mystery of the uni- 
“verse—a conclusion the grounds of which will never 
be shaken’’;? that it has ‘‘delivered them from ob- 
stinate and pernicious prejudices, and conducted them 
to truth and enlightenment.’’? 

Then, almost in the same breath, they tell us that 
man can have no knowledge of anything save material 
appearances, or, as they love to express themselves, 
“the passing phenomena of sense’’; that these phe- 
nomena may have no underlying reality; that matter 
itself is only ‘‘the phenomenal centre of energy’’; that 
matter may be spirit, and spirit may be matter;* that, 
for aught they know, this may be that, and that may 
be this; that first may be second, and second may be 
first; that cause may be effect, and effect may be cause; 
that, if fire burns, or is extinguished by water, it is 


- 


Tyndall. 
Darwin. 
Biichner. 


~ co tt 


Huxley. 
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not for any reason or any necessity, but simply for the 
habit of the thing; that the beauty of design or the 
harmonious working of a machine is no proof that an 
intelligent being devised and made it.’ In a word, 
they would have us believe that everything, except 
material appearances or ‘‘phenomenal nature’’, is un- 
knowable; and consequently that, as God is not a part 
of phenomenal nature, He too is unknowable. ? — 
Hence they call themselves agnostics, that is, men 
without knowledge; because they disclaim all know- 
ledge of God. 

Verily, in the words of the Apostle, ‘‘their foolish 
heart is darkened. For professing themselves to be 
wise, they became fools.’’ According to their prin- 
ciples, a man must needs end by being, not merely a 
sceptic, but an agnostic in the fullest sense of the word; 
that is, a philosophical knownothing.* All scientific 
knowledge is clearly impossible; because it is im- 
possible to abstract, to generalize and to argue, with- 
out accepting some immutable, eternal principles on 
which to base our reasoning. Indeed, one of the 
recognized prophets of the age, quite as dogmatic as 


1 Matthew Arnold. 


2 If God is unknowable to their so-called science—a 
misnomer for nescience—it does not follow that He is un- 
knowable to real science. On the contrary, real science 
positively affirms, and compels us to admit, a personal God. 

8 Their principles logically lead to what has been aptly 
styled ‘‘a paralysis of thought’’. 
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the others, though of a different school, very ingenu- 
ously admitted to his hearers: ‘‘I do not know what 
arguments are, in reference to any expression of 
thought. I delight in telling what I think; but if you 
ask me, how I dare say so, Iam the most helpless of 
mortal men.’’! Yet, strange to say, they admired his 
teaching, and congratulated themselves on being 
more intellectual and appreciative than the rest of 
mankind. 

Such are the masters, such the disciples, who fol- 
low the prevalent irreligious systems of philosophy, 
known as ‘‘rationalism, pantheism, naturalism- and 
materialism — poisonous and destructive systems’’ 
Pope Leo XIII calls them—‘‘which renew, under 
a variety of disguises, the ancient errors triumphantly 
refuted by the Fathers and Doctors of the Church. 
So that the incredulity of our times, while priding 
itself on its superior intelligence, has been stricken 
with spiritual blindness and, like the paganism of the 
past, has gone astray after the veriest phantoms.’’? — 
And quite naturally so; for men can no more divest 
themselves of all religious sentiment, than they can 
divest themselves of their nature. If they refuse to 
bend the knee to the Creator, they bend it to the 
creature. If they deny the one true God, tliey admit 


1 Emerson, whom his blind admirers used to call ‘‘the 


Master’’. 
2 Apost. Letter of Leo XIII, March 19th, 1902. _ 
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many false gods of their own making. If they give up 
genuine religion, they substitute some spurious imita- 
tion in its place. In a word, as religion decreases, 
superstition increases. And so it happens, that the 
unbelievers of our day fall into all ‘‘the abominations 
of the Gentiles’’. 

The Gentiles, awed by the mysterious forces of 
nature—‘‘the fire or the wind or the swift air’’—adored 
them as ‘‘the gods that rule the world.’’! The un- 
believers of our day, awed by the same mysterious 
forces—‘‘the energy or power’’, as they say, ‘‘which 
is manifested through man and the world’’—worship 
them as the ultimate cause, to which everything is 
due.” The Gentiles deified their great men; that is, 
they declared them to be gods, and therefore entitled 
to divine honors. The unbelievers of our day pro- 
claim ‘‘the deity of man’’, whose mind, according to 
them, is ‘‘the only almighty giver’’, whose ‘‘thought 
is the universe’’; in other words, they teach that man 
is god, and that he is to be recognized as such. ?— 
Others, with a serene disregard for common sense, 
make humanity, or mankind in the abstract, the ob- 
ject of religious worship, hold services and sing hymns 


I Wiisd exnLine 2s 


2 Spencer—‘‘Religion, Spencer and Harrison.’’ 


3 Emerson, according to whom ‘‘the true Christianity is 
faith in the infinitude of man’’. He was an idealistic pan- 


theist, and fancied that his mind created everything, includ- 
ing the deity itself. 
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in its honor, thank it for the blessings conferred upon 
them, and offer themselves to be its devoted servants 
for ever and for ay. } 

The Gentiles resorted to many superstitious prac- 
tices, to explore the secrets of the world beyond the 
tomb, and to produce effects which were known, or 
at least supposed, to exceed the powers of nature. 
The unbelievers of our day do quite the same; and 
thus, like the Gentiles, they are guilty, at least im- 

plicitly, of having dealings with the evil spirits. ?— 


1 Such was the religious worship of Frederick Harrison 
and of the whole Positivist school, founded by Auguste 
Comte. At one of the meetings of this peculiar sect, Dr. 
Congreve is said to have offered the following characteristic 
prayer: ‘‘Letus pray! We praise thee, Humanity, as for all 
thy servants, so especially for Auguste Comte; and we pray 
that, in proof of our gratitude, we may become thy more 
willing and complete servants. ... Thou queen of our devo- 
tion, the lady of our loving servitude, the one centre of our 
being, the one bond of all ages, the one shelter of all the 
families of mankind, the one foundation of a truly Catholic 
Church. To thee be all honor and glory. Ameu!’’ 

2 Never, perhaps, since the general diffusion of Christi- 
anity, has there been so much superstition in the civilized 
world, as at the present time. Witness the Spiritists, The- 
osophists, Christian Scientists, and other fanatics like them. 
All these are guilty, at least implicitly, of holding communi- 
cations with the demons; because their so-called spirit- 
manifestations, faith-cures and other preternatural effects, 
so far as they are genuine, have, on the whole, an evil ten- 
dency. Many of them, if not directly immoral, are at least 
ludicrous in the extreme, and wholly unworthy of God and 
the good angels. They must, therefore, be ascribed to the 
influence of the evilspirits. Cfr. St. Thomas, Sum. theol. II, 
II, qq. 94, 95; and Conc. Balt. II. 
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Nor is this all. For there are men who enjoy all the 
benefits of a Christian education, and yet openly pro- 
fess to worship the demons. ‘There are men who live 
in the broad light of Christian civilization, and yet 
boldly display the black banner of the prince of dark- 
ness. There are men who bear upon their souls the 
indelible mark of Christian Baptism, and yet are sworn 
to introduce once more the superstitions of paganism. 

Their efforts, as is well known, are but too success- 
ful. For not only have the nations of the earth re- 
volted from the unity of the Christian dispensation, 
but many have officially apostatized from the Christian 
faith. Inthe words of the Psalmist, ‘“Ihe Gentiles 
have raged and the people devised vain things. The 
kings of the earth stood up and the princes met to- 
gether against the Lord and against his Christ.’? !— 
Worse still. Governments have sprung up, which 
surpass in wickedness all that the Gentiles ever de- 
vised; governments, which make no account of God 
or of the order established by Him; governments, 
which proclaim that public authority derives neither 
its right to command nor its claim to be respected, 
from God, but from the majority of the people, inde- 
pendent of all divine sanction, and subject only to 
such laws as it is pleased to make. 

The ‘‘policy’’ of these governments, remarks the 
Holy Father, ‘‘tends to eliminate the influence of 


1 Psalm II, 1,2. See also Card. Manning’s ‘‘Four Great 
Evils’’, and his reply to Gladstone’s ‘‘Vaticanism’’, 
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Christianity, and, if it were possible, to banish God 
Himself from the earth.’’ It is a return to the worst 
type of paganism; because, by declaring the creature 
supreme and irresponsible to the Creator, it puts the 
creature in the place of the Creator, and thereby makes 
a god of it. ‘The state is god, the people is god, ‘‘all 
is god, except God Himself; the prince of this world, 
after a disgrace of many centuries, has remounted his 
throne, and pagan civilization flourishes once more.’’! 

Such is the ideal of government, which the un- 
believers of our day hold up to the admiration of 
mankind, which they labor to realize the world over, 
and which they would fain persuade the authorities of 
the Church to sanction by their approval. If an 
ecclesiastic seems to fall in with their views, he is 
at once hailed as an enlightened and progressive man. 
If, on the contrary, he ventures to dissent from them, 
he is set down as an obscurantist or a reactionary. 
If he forgets himself so far as to give them his active 
‘support, he is proposed to others as a model of patri- 
otism.2 If he reprobates them with evangelical free- 
dom, as they deserve, he is accused of entering the 
political arena, from which churchmen must be 


1 “Thoughts”, by the Abbé Roux. The words quoted 
in the text were written about the pagan ‘‘Renaissauce’’. 
They are quite as true of modern paganism. 

2 Statues, too, or memorials are erected to him, as to one 
of the ‘‘liberators’’ of his country. 
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severely excluded.! If he preaches the Gospel of 
Christ, as the Apostles preached it of old, he is found 
guilty of abusing the privileges of his class. He is 
disloyal to the country, because he will not worship 
its gods! He is dangerous to the state, because he 
will not burn incense to its idols! 

This was the plea of the pagan persecutor in olden 
times.” This, too, is the plea of the unbelieving per- 


1 Jt is not easy to understand, how men, who have no 
religious convictions and who profess to give full political 
liberty to every citizen, can consistently blame an ecclesiastic 
for taking part in political questions. They do not, in fact, 
blame him, if his politics chance to coincide with their own. 
In that case, however, they do not call him a politician, but 
a patriot. 

The Church has a different criterion in the matter. There 
are politics in the ordinary sense of the word; that is, politics ~ 
which affect only the temporal interests of men. With these 
the Church, as such, has nothing to do; and these, as 
Leo XIII warns us, her ministers should eschew, conform- 
ably to the doctrine of St. Paul, ‘‘No man, being a soldier to 
God, entangleth himself with secular businesses.’’ (II Tim. 
II, 4.) There are politics in a higher sense; that is, politics 
which affect the spiritual interests of men. With these the 
Church has very much to do; and these, as is evident, her 
ministers cannot wholly eschew, conformably to the instruc- 
tion of the Apostle, ‘‘Preach the word, be instant in season, 
out of season, etc.” (II Tim. IV, 1—5.) For politics, in this 
sense, represent the collective morals of society, over which 
the Church is bound to keep a constant guard, by means of 
her ministers. (Card. Manning, ‘Four Great Evils’’.) — 
Hence, when the politics of a country are corrupt, there is 
an inevitable conflict between the Church and the State, 
brought on by the criminal disregard of the State for the laws 
of sound morality. 


2 See these ‘“‘Lessons’’—Lesson IV towards the end. 
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secutor at the present day. The former put it forward 
in its primitive crudeness; and his victims are honored, 
by all professing Christians, as witnesses to the faith. 
The latter presents it dressed up in its modern fashion; 
and his victims are censured, even by some nominal 
Catholics, as political offenders. Yet, like their prede- 
cessors, they are witnesses to the faith. And, like 
their predecessors, they may say in self-defence: “‘If 
it be just in the sight of God, to hear you rather than 
God, judge ye. For we cannot but speak the things 
which we have seen and heard.’’! 


1 Acts IV, 19, 20. 


LESSON VIII. 


How Catholics, under the influence of worldliness, 
go astray in matters of religion.— 
Loss of faith. 


So great is the revolt of the present age from. the 
supernatural, that many good souls are tempted to ask 
themselves, if the time is not near of which our 
Saviour said: ‘‘’The Son of man, when He cometh, 
shall He find, think you, faith upon earth?’’?!—_ 
“But of that day and hour no one knoweth, no not 
the Angels of heaven, but only the Father.’’? 

Meanwhile, let us not despair of the age, nor refuse 
it our just meed of praise. Let us be ready to admit 
its faults; but let us not deny its redeeming virtues. 
It is not the golden age, of which poets sing; but 
neither is it the iron age, at which cynics rail. It has 
its dark spots, no doubt; but it also has its radiant 
points. It is an age of startling contrasts: of studied 
contempt for religion and conscientious fidelity to 
religion, of alarming. defections from the faith and 
consoling returns to the faith. 


1 Juke XVIII, 8. 
2 Matth. XXIV, 36. 
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Amid all the vicissitudes of the times, the Church 
of God, true to her office, keeps a vigilant guard over 
the sacred deposit of faith, nor ever allows so much as 
‘a jot or a tittle’?! to be added to it or taken away 
from it. What she taught amid the fury of the pagan 
persecuiions and the ‘‘darkness’’ of the Middle Ages, 
that she teaches amid the full blaze of modern civili- 
zation. And her dutiful children not only submit 
their intellects to her teachings, but, conformably to 
‘the words of the Apostle, they are ‘‘careful to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’’? The 
learned as well as the unlearned, the clergy as well as 
the laity, now as in the past, not only agree in the 
profession of the same faith, but, mindful of the warn- 
ing of another Apostle, they ‘‘contend earnestly for 
the faith once delivered to the Saints.’’? For their 
faith is not a barren faith which is satisfied with vain 
protestations of fidelity, but a fruitful faith which 
shows itself in earnest deeds. 

‘‘A supernatural tranquillity,’’ writes Leo XIII, 
‘reigns not merely in the souls of individual Chris- 
tians, but in Christianity at large.’’ There is ‘‘a close 
and affectionate union with the Holy See, ever on the 
increase and in striking contrast with the dissension, 
agitation and habitual unrest of the various sects that 
disturb the peace of society. There is union between 

1 Matth. V, 18. 


2 Ephes. IV, 3. 
3 Jude 3. 
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the bishops and the inferior clergy, fruitful in number- 
less works of zeal. and charity. There is union be- 
tween the clergy and the laity, now, more than ever 
before, superior to human respect. There is an awak- 
ening to a new life, and a generous emulation to 
organize.in the defence of religion.... No form of 
Christian piety is neglected. ... No kind of charitable 
work is forgotten. We see, on every side, zealous en- 
deavors to provide a Christian education for the young, 
relief for the sick, help for the needy, and sound moral 


’ 


instruction for all classes of persons.’’ We see large 
armies of Christian heroes and heroines, consecrating 
themselves‘to such labors, and spending their lives in 
them, despite “‘the unjust and powerful opposition, ° 
which it is often necessary to encouuter.’’ 


”? 


‘‘Furthermore,’’ continues the Sovereign Pontiff, 
‘‘while God gives the Church so great a vitality in 
civilized countries, in which she has been established 
for centuries, He also deigns to console us with other 
hopes. These hopes are built upon the zeal of our 
Catholic missionaries, who, undismayed by the perils 
which they have to brave, the privations which they 
have to endure, the sacrifices of every kind which 
they have to make, the calumny and abuse which, 
like their Divine Master, they have to accept as the 
only earthly reward of their untiring labors, are stead- 
ily growing in numbers, and gaining whole countries 
to the Gospel and to civilization.’’} 
1 Apost. Letter of Leo XIII, March 19th, 1902. 
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Without a strong, abiding, supernatural faith, 
which looks beyond the grave for its reward, such 
things are impossible. Philanthropy or fanaticism 
may move some individuals to give themselves to the 
service of their fellowmen; it cannot lead large bodies 
of reasonable men and women to live lives of heroic 
sacrifice and devotion. It may begin works of dis- 
interested zeal and charity; it cannot long continue 
them in the face of the allurements and the persecu- 
‘tions of the world. 

Nevertheless, while the Church gives: the most 
unmistakable proofs of the faith which is in her, 
some of her children publicly forswear that faith and 
proclaim themselves unbelievers. Surely, such con- 
duct argues great blindness of the understanding or 
great corruption of the heart! For, surely, the evi- 
dences of the truth force themselves upon the notice 
of every well-instructed Catholic!! He need not go 
back to the first ages of the Church, to examine the 
prophecies fulfilled and the miracles wrought by the 
ministry of Christ, of the Apostles and of their im- 
mediate successors. He need not inquire, by what 
power a few illiterate fishermen persuaded mankind 
to accept a doctrine, directly opposed to its worldly 


1 Hence the Christian revelation or the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church is said to be ‘‘evidently credible’. No nor- 
mally constituted man who knows and weighs the evidences, 
can think it prudent to doubt. 
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interests, its past traditions and its corrupt inclinations. 
He need not consider, how it came to pass, that the 
keenest as well as the dullest intellects embraced that 
doctrine, with all the sacrifices which it imposed upon 
them. He need not investigate the causes, which in- 
duced so many men and women of every rank and 
condition, to lay down their lives for that doctrine. 
In one word, he need not make a minute study of the 
credentials by which the Catholic Church establishes 
her claims.!. He need only recall a few of those more 
striking modern miracles, which clearly involve a 
supernatural power and must therefore of necessity be 
attributed to God;? which are vouched for by wit- 
nesses, whose testimony no one can refuse to accept, 
without bidding farewell to common sense; and which 
were unquestionably wrought in confirmation of the 
Church, of her divine mission, of her doctrine, of her 
sanctity, or of some of her characteristic devotions. 


1 Vatican Council, Const. ‘‘Dei Filius’’, c. 8; and St. 
KONO Cuan mlsecu Ge 


* To this class belong those miracles, which require a 
quasi-creative action; such as the raising of the dead, the 
sudden restoration of a missing limb, the instantaneous cure 
of a fractured limb or of an ulcer, with no sign of its previous 
existence, except perhaps a scar to mark the spot. There are, 
of course, many reputed miracles, which it is difficult to prove. 
Hence the rigid examination required by the Church, before 
she recognizes a miracle as such. (See Benedict. XIV de 
Canoniz. Sanct., especially 1. 4.) Even non-Catholics, who 
have investigated her methods, have borne testimony to her 
extraordinary prudence in this matter. 
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Many such miracles are recorded in the ‘‘processes’’ 
for the beatification and canonization of the servants 
of God. Many are happening under our very eyes, 
particularly at the shrines of our Blessed Lady. !— 
And so convincing is the evidence which they furnish, 
that no intelligent man who duly considers them, can 
prudently withhold his assent. - So that with the 

“Psalmist we may exclaim: O Lord, ‘‘thy testimonies 
are become exceedingly credible.’”’? With St. John 
Chrysostom we may add: ‘‘None but such as are 
extremely dull and foolish, will gainsay them.’’? — 
With St. Augustin we may ask: ‘‘What will you say 
to them, ye senseless men? Surely, they are clear 
enough; surely, they are quite sufficient to answer all 


1 At Lourdes many undoubted, well-proven mirac.es 
have taken place. One of the most startling miracles of 
recent times was wrought April 7th, 1875, at Oostacker (the 
“Flemish Lourdes’’), not far from Ghent, in favor of Peter 
De Rudder, instantaneously cured of a fracture of his left leg. 
All the facts of the case have been carefully gathered and 
subjected to the most critical scientific examination by Father 
Alfred Deschamps, S. J., a Doctor in Medicine and the Nat- 
ural Sciences. A miracle of this kind, he argues, cannot be 
denied by scientific men without contradicting themselves, 
without denying the veracity of the senses or their own doc- 
trine concerning the stability of the natural laws, in fine, 
without destroying all science.—See ‘‘Un Miracle Contem- 
porain’”’ [Pierre de Rudder], par Alfred Deschamps, S. J., 
Docteur en médicine et les sciences naturelles.—Paris, Lib- 
rairie Bloud & Cie., 1903. 

2 Psalm XCII, 5. 

3 Sermon: ‘‘That Christ is God.” 


uv 
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the cavils of contradiction and all the quibbles of 
doubt.’’! 

How, then, are we to account for the fact, that 
some Catholics abandon the faith of their Baptism and 
proclaim themselves unbelievers? Is it possible for 
well-instructed Catholics to lose the faith and become 
unbelievers, in spite of the evidences of the truth, | 
formerly so convincing to them ? 

Yes, in spite of the strongest evidences, it is quite 
possible for them to lose the faith and become un- 
believers. For ‘‘faith is a supernatural virtue, through 
which, by the influence and with the aid of God’s 
grace, we believe that the things which He has re- 
vealed are true, not because of their intrinsic truth .- 
seen by the natural light of reason, but on the author- 
ity of God Himself, who has revealed them, and who 
can neither be deceived nor deceive us.’’? It is im- 
possible, therefore, to make an act of faith, without 
the aid of God’s grace which, besides enlightening 
the understanding and strengthening the will of man, 
imparts to his actions a dignity that makes them con- 
ducive to.salvation. 

Now, this grace God is ready to give. But man 
may reject and forfeit it. He may be convinced by 
the evidences of divine revelation, and still have no 
faith. He may see the reasonableness and even the 


1 Contra Faustum, 1. 12, c. 43. 


2 Vat. Counc., sess. 3, c. 3. 
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obligation of believing, and still refuse to submit his 
understanding to the authority of God. He may pur- 
posely withdraw his attention from the evidences of 
divine revelation, and fix it upon imaginary or trifling 
difficulties which ought not to weigh with a prudent 
man. ‘This being the case, it is plain that he may 
not only withhold his assent to the truths of revelation, 
but that he may give his assent to the contrary. For 
there is nothing so well proved, that it may not pre- 
‘sent difficulties. ! 

In a word, though man is morally obliged to be- 
lieve, he is physically free to disbelieve; and often he 
uses his freedom unto destruction. He has the 
strongest motives to believe;” but, not having the 
reverential disposition to believe,’ he turns his mind 
away from these motives. He has an abundance of 
light to see; but, not having the will to see, he closes 
his eyes to that light. And so he verifies, in religious 
matters, the common saying, that ‘‘no one is so blind 


as he that will not see.”’ 


1 For aman, once thoroughly convinced of the truth of 
the Catholic Church, such difficulties are only intellectual 
puzzles, powerless to create a real doubt, no matter whether 
he can solve them or not. 


2 «Motiva credibilitatis’” theologians call them. 


3 ‘Piae credulitatis affectus,’’ is the theological expres- 
sion for the disposition to believe, when the motives of credi- 
bility are sufficient. 
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But why this unwillingness to believe? Why this 
turning away from the evidences of the faith? Why 
this closing of the mind’s eye to the light of truth ? 

Much is unquestionably due to the religious con- 
ditions of the age in which we live. Tired of the 
incessant bickerings and wranglings of the sects, non- 
Catholics have come to the conclusion, that absolute 
certainty in religious matters is unattainable. Many 
of them, moreover, have been so unsettled in mind by 
the sceptical philosophy now prevalent, that they 
seem incapable of understanding the strongest argu- 
ment. ‘They regard all definite religious teaching as 
arrogant dogmatism, and claim the right to believe or 
not to believe, as they please. Faith, according to - 
them, is a nebular theory, which a man is at liberty 
to admit or to reject; its principles are hazy and ob- 
scure, its conclusions vague and uncertain. 

Need we wonder, then, that scepticism in religious 
matters is rapidly spreading? Need we wonder, that 
even Catholics are being infected with it? ‘They are 
constantly living in an atmosphere of infidelity and 
indifferentism; and oftentimes they are on the most 
intimate terms with aliens to the faith. Some of these, 
it is true, are in spirit at one with the Church; and if, 
through no fault of theirs, they fail to enter her visible 
communion upon earth, they may yet be numbered 
among her children in heaven. ‘They are like stran- 


gers, admitted by chance to share the privileges of the 
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household. But the Catholic who associates much 
with them, is apt to forget that they are strangers. 
Captivated by their estimable personal qualities and 
social virtues, he comes all too easily to the conclusion 
that we ‘‘may entertain good hopes of the eternal sal- 
vation of all those that in no manner belong to the 
true Church of Christ.’?' Perhaps he goes further 
still and, out of complaisance to his friends, agrees 
with them, that ‘‘men may work out their eternal 
-salvation in any form of religion.’’? In other words, 
instead of leading others to the faith, he passes over 
to their side, and swells the ranks of them that ‘‘have 
made shipwreck concerning the faith.’’? 

The real cause, however, of defections from the 
faith must be sought in the pride of the intellect and 
the perversity of the will. 

The pride of the intellect is a vice, directly opposed 
to the virtue of faith. Relying upon its own conceits, 
it says with the incredulous disciple: ‘‘Unless I see, 
I will not believe.’’* It wants to test and probe, to 
sound and fathom everything; and for this reason it 
encourages and fosters the critical spirit of the age. 
The virtue of faith, on the contrary, relying upon the 
authority of God, exclaims with the man in the Gos- 


1 Syllab. prop. 17. 
2 Id. prop. 16. 
si hime 1, 19: 
4 John XX, 25. 
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pel: ‘‘I believe, O Lord; help Thou my unbelief ’’— 
It is ‘‘the evidence of things that appear not’’;* and 
therefore it tends, of its own nature, to moderate the 
critical spirit of the age. 

Yet faith is not blind or unreasonable. Quite the 
contrary. Faith is a virtue of the understanding; and 
therefore, even more than the moral virtues, it must 
present to the Lord a ‘‘reasonable service’’.® It is the 
homage of a sound understanding to the superior 
knowledge of God. Before rendering Him that hom- 
age, we are bound to inquire, if He has really spoken; 
but, once assured of that, we are no less bound to sub- 
mit, without hesitation or restriction, to his authority. 
This is what reason imperatively demands of us. 

A friend in whom we have full confidence, tells us 
of a fact which he has witnessed. Do we-refuse to 
believe it, because we ourselves have not seen it? 
Certainly not.—An historian whose knowledge and 
veracity we have no reason to doubt, relates what has 
happened in a distant country, of whose climate and 
inhabitants we have little or no knowledge. Do we 
discredit his account, because it contains things that 
appear strange or marvellous to us? Not, if we value 
our reputation for common sense.—An astronomer 
sees through his telescope the mysteries of other 

i Wier ADS. PB}. 


ieee bra eleate 
8= Rom exiled: 
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worlds, he analyses the physical composition of the 
fixed stars, he weighs and measures their bulk and 
dimensions, he follows the march of the planets in 
their orbits, he calculates when the moon will cross 
the sun’s disk, and long in advance announces the 
year, the month, the day, the hour, the minute, the 
second of the coming eclipse. Do we refuse to accept 
his conclusions, because we are unable to make the 
experiments and calculations which he has made? 
_ If we do, the world will pronounce us unsound in 
mind. 

In all such cases, reason requires us’ to accept on 
faith what others tell us, even when to our limited 
understanding it looks like a mystery. Science itself 
postulates many things, which the unaided human 
intellect is unable to explain. In fact, an eminent 
naturalist did not hesitate to say: ‘‘AIl science is 
forced to take refuge in a mystery, and to terminate 
its speculations in an act of faith.’”’ What is light? 
How clear to the eye, how impenetrable to the under- 
standing! A natural mystery! What is heat? We 
know some of its effects, but its nature remains un- 
explored. Another mystery! What is electricity? 
We admire its marvellous workings, but about its 
essence the most distinguished member of the Academy 
of Science knows as little as a child. A mystery! 
And the same thing is true of many other grave prob- 
lems, with which science has been long grappling. 
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Indeed, everything thoroughly investigated ends 
in a mystery; or, to borrow the language of the un- 
believing scientist of the day, “everything fully 
thought out becomes unthinkable.’’ God becomes 
unthinkable, the human soul becomes unthinkable, 
free will becomes unthinkable. Nay, even matter 
becomes unthinkable, time and space become un- 
thinkable, rest and motion become unthinkable.— 
Yet, strange to say, the unbelieving scientist dogma- 
tizes, as if he could explain everything. And, stranger 
still, multitudes of men who pride themselves on their 
enlightenment, accept his pronouncements as final 
and lay their religion at his feet. They follow, like 
satellites, in the train of the latest theorist, whose 
hasty conclusions will be disproved by a little closer 
examination of facts. They change their belief, as 
they change their views on the discoveries of science. 
They are spiritists, they are theosophists, they are 
pantheists, they are agnostics, by turns. Some have 
actually gone through all these stages, within a few 
years. And still they boast of thinking for them- 
selves, and gird at Christian belief, as at a mental 
weakness ! 

Christian belief has stood much severer intellectual 
tests than those of modern science.! It has kept a firm 


1 Witness, in the first ages, the attacks of heretics, like 
Arius, Nestorius, Eutychius etc., and of rationalists, like 
Celsus, Symmachus etc, (Vid. Ozonam Christ. 5th century.) 
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hold on the keenest thinkers, who possessed a thor- 
ough knowledge of the claims of science no less than 
of the teachings of religion. It has heard the most 
enthusiastic advocates of modern science confess, that 
they are impotent to solve the problems which they 
have set themselves. Science, they declare, has gone 
beyond its bounds; to save its credit, it must retrace 
its steps and fall back upon religion. The best of 
them are becoming more modest and reverential; and 
some who were astray are slowly, laboriously begin- 
ning to learn the elementary truths which every 
Christian knows with absolute certainty on the 
authority of divine faith, as well as of right human 


reason. 


1 That the better class of scientists are becoming more 
modest and reverential, appears not only from the writings of 
men like Mallock and Balfour, but from those of professed 
scientists like Romanes and Spencer. Indeed, for some of 
them agnosticism seems to be a sort of half-way station, on 
the road from the bald materialism of the past, back to re- 
ligious faith. Spencer who was at one time the recognized 
leader of the agnostic school, admitted principles which, 
logically followed to their conclusion, must conduct men to 
Christianity. He admitted a First Cause—an unknown and 
unknowable God—from whom everything proceeds, and to 
whom we must pay ‘‘a worship of the silent kind’. That 
unknown God, according to Spencer’s express declaration, 
is not personal, because He is something more than a person. 
The choice is not ‘‘between personality and something lower 
than personality, but between personality and something 
higher.’? Personality, in this connection, must mean human 
personality; and, if so, Spencer’s declaration is in full accord 
with Catholic teaching. But, then, a God who is something 
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{But facts like these make little impression on men, 


en the pride of the intellect has blinded to the 
light of faith. For, in the words of St. Jude, ‘‘these 
men blaspheme whatever things they know not.1— 
They deliberately cultivate unbelief, by dwelling on 
the difficulties which modern science has raised 
against religion, and try to persuade themselves that 
the question is closed forever. They are unwilling to 
listen to the explanations which religion gives, and 
urable, in their present state of mind, to understand 
them. They are dazzled, but not convinced, by the 
truths which they seek in vain to explore; and thus 
they pay the merited forfeit of their presumption. 
For, in the words of inspiration, ‘‘he that is a searcher 
of majesty shall be overwhelmed by glory.’’? 

Generally speaking, however, the defections of 
well-instructed Catholics may be traced to the per- 
versity of the will. 

Some rebel against the restraints which their re- 
ligion imposes upon their disorderly passions. They 
do so, at first, in spite of the strongest convictions and 
the clearest warnings of conscience. But gradually 
their passions obscure their intellects, diminish their 


higher than a human person, and from whom everything 
proceeds, as from its First Cause, though certainly incom- 
prehensible, is by no means unknowable. On the contrary, 
human reason can know very much about Him. 

1 Jude 10. 


2 Becles: XXV, 27. 
Prov. 
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appreciation of spiritual things, and make them morally 
incapable of passing a correct judgment upon the 
supernatural truths of faith. At the same time, their 
expiring consciences welcome every suggestion, cal- 
culated to soothe them and to dull, if not destroy, their 
sense of responsibility. If there were no God, no 
hereafter, no moral obligation, how free, how in- 
dependent, how comfortable they would feel! ‘The 
wish is father to the thought.’’ There is no religious 
truth, however certain, that they are not ready to call 
in question. Indeed, it has been well said that, ‘‘if 
mathematical thruths imposed restraint on passion, 
some men would be ready to call them in question.’’ 

Others neglect to comply with their religious obli- 
gations. They do not, at first, publicly renounce 
their allegiance to their Church; but they have no 
respect for her laws. They hope to receive her blessing 
in death; but they rarely, if ever, enter. her portals 
during life. They profess to be Catholics; but they 
are careful to add, that they do not practise. In past 
ages, men like these generally remained in seeming 
communion with the Church unto the last. In our 
day, they end but too frequently in open rebellion and 
apostasy from the faith—the natural consequence of 
their practical unbelief. If the athlete neglects for a 
long time to exercise his limbs, they lose their supple- 
ness and their strength. Even so, if faith remains for 
a long time inactive, it grows languid and feeble. 
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‘Raith which is idle and inert, soon begins to languish 
and to be tempted,’’ writes St. Ambrose. If the sanc- 
tuary lamp is not replenished with oil, its flame 
becomes fainter and fainter, until it is extinguished 
altogether. Even so, if the lamp of faith is not fed by 
the constant practice of Christian virtues, its light 
grows dimmer and dimmer, until it goes out in eternal 
darkness , 

Men who persistently trifle with the grace of God, 
who wantonly trample upon his law, and then presume 
upon his mercy, are not ordinary sinners. ‘‘Such as 
these are always spoken of by our Lord, as if there 
were no hope for them in the future, as if the grace 
which they have passed by, would not return.’’ !— 
Such as these seem to fall under that terrible threat of 
God: ‘‘They shall cry to me, and I will not hearken 
to them.’’? Many of them become renegades to the 
faith, and are far more difficult to convert than those 
who have never known the truth. ‘‘Many shall come 
from the east and the west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven. But the children of the kingdom shall be 
cast out into the exterior darkness.’’? 

To conclude: Faith is an incomparable gift, which 
we can never prize too highly nor protect too carefully 

1 Father Coleridge, S. J., ‘“‘Public Life of Our Lord,”’ 
vol. VI, ch. 16. 
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- from the blighting influence of this unbelieving age. 
It was bestowed upon most of us in infancy, without 
our cooperation; but it will not be preserved to us, 
without our cooperation. ‘‘I therefore... . beseech 
you,’’ writes St. Paul, ‘‘that you walk worthy of the 
vocation in which you are called.!... Walk...as 
children of the light.... And have no fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness.’’? And St. 
Peter adds: ‘‘Wherefore, brethren, labor the more, 
’ that by good works you may make sure your calling 
and election.’’? 


1 Ephes. IV, 1. 
Bagel, wey feb lh 
8 II Peter I, 10. 


LESSON IX. 


Worldliness manifests itself in a loss of morality.— 
A return to paganism in morality. 


The loss of religion necessarily leads to the loss of 
morality. For morality is nothing but religion in 
practice, or the application of religious principles to 
the various duties of life. Discard the Christian 
religion, and you must discard Christian morality; 
discard all religion, and you must discard all morality. 
| This is the conclusion, which the apostles of mod- 
ern unbelief themselves draw from their irreligious 
principles. Virtue and vice, right and wrong—so 
writes one—are simply ‘‘products like sugar and 
vitriol’’;! there is no intrinsic difference between 
them; virtue may be vice and vice may be virtue, 
right may be wrong and wrong mayberight. ‘‘Good 
and bad’’—so writes another—‘‘are but names, very 
readily transferable to that or this; the only right is, 
what is after my constitution; the only wrong, what is 
against it.... If I am the devil’s child, I will live 
then from the devil.’’ And, as if all this were not 


1 These are the words of Taine. But the doctrine which 
they teach, is common to his school of thought. 
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plain enough, he assures us that his doctrine ‘‘con- 
founds the saint with the rogue, shoves Jesus and 
Judas equally aside.’’? 

Those who are less outspoken or who have a some- 
what finer sense of self-respect, tell us that morality 
consists in ‘‘cleanliness, sobriety, frugality, industry, 
decency of speech, which will retain their hold upon 
human life, even if Christianity and every other form 
of religion is abolished.”’ 

Morality, as they understand it, is not conformity 
of conduct to the law of God, but subservience to an 
artificial code of propriety, changeable as the whims 
of the multitude or the freaks of fashion. According 
to this code, a stain upon one’s garment is a greater 
defilement than a stain upon one’s conscience, a 
breach of etiquette is a graver offence than a breach 
of the decalogue. It is the code of the clever swindler, 
who knows how to appropriate what belongs to an- 
other, without falling into the hands of the law. It is 
the code of the polished libertine, who makes vice 
attractive by making it fashionable. It is the code of 
all, who accept the opinion of the world as the stand- 
ard of right and wrong. 

An infidel philosopher of the eighteenth century 
proposed a plan to educate the children of his day, 
without any notion of moral obligation. No word, 


1 Emerson, in whose writings similar absurdities and 
blasphemies abound. 
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expressive of duty or obligation, was ever to be uttered 
in their hearing. To deter them from an action, 
parents and teachers were not to say to them, that ‘‘it 
is wrong’’ or that ‘‘it should not be done’’, but that 
‘it is impossible’ or that ‘‘it cannot be done’’. The 
plan was too repugnant to common sense, to carry into 
effect. Hence our modern unbelievers have recourse 
to other means, to bring about the same result. They 
insist upon teaching the child its duties to its fellow- 
creatures, including dumb animals; but they forbid 
every mention of its duties to its Creator. Nay, they 
have gone so far as to prescribe a catechism of in- 
fidelity for the schools of the State. Philanthropy and 
patriotism are strongly inculcated, while religion is 
not less strongly denounced. Thus the foundations 
of morality are undermined, so that the whole fabric 
may crumble of itself. 

What the unbelievers of our day wish to teach the 
young, they themselves put in practice, both in public 
and in private life. The people, they contend, is 
sovereign. And the people, according to their prin- 
ciples, is any party or faction, strong enough, bold 
enough, or cunning enough, to impose its will upon 
others. It is the populace, deceived by the promises 
of a wily leader; it is the hungry mob, which covets 
the worldly goods of its more fortunate neighbors; 
it is the revolutionary band, which expels the lawful 
ruler from his dominions. Once it has attained to 
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power, it invokes the principle of ‘‘accomplished 
facts’. That is: whatever it has done, has been well 
done, no matter by what means it has been accom- 
plished. Its will is law, independent of the divine 
will, and is not to be called in question. In other 
words, might is right: be it the might of physical 
force, exerted at the point of the bayonet, or the might 
of the popular vote, bought with the money of the 
State. 

Surely, this principle is subversive of all morality. 
Yet it is on this principle that those. have acted, 
whom the unbelieving world counts among its most 
distinguished representatives, whom it proposes as 
models for the imitation of the rising generation, 
whosé names it writes on the scroll of honor, whose 
exploits it records in history for the admiration of 
posterity. 

The same principle is so freely applied in business 
matters, that a God-fearing Christian is at a loss what 
to do. How can he cope with rivals who have no 
sense of justice? How can he reconcile himself tothe 
methods which they follow? How can he adopt the 
practices, deemed necessary for success in the modern 
world? ‘Trade has degenerated into legalized gam- 
bling. Honest competition has given place to un- 
scrupulous speculation. Men overreach one another, 
and boast of their cleverness. Fortunes are made and 


unmade in a few moments, and hundreds of innocent 
10 
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families are reduced to poverty, without appeal or 
hope of redress. For the author of their misery screens 
himself behind some legal technicality; and, while 
the petty thief is locked up in a prison cell, the robber 
of millions builds himself a dwelling which outdoes 
in splendor the palaces of kings. Like the dishonest 
steward in the Gospel parable, though in a different 
way, he makes himself ‘‘friends of the mammon of 
iniquity’. The great ones of the world court his 
society, and count it an honor to be admitted to his 
table, or even to cross his threshold and feast their 
eyes upon the display of his wealth. They admire 
the architecture of his house and go into raptures over 
the decorations of his parlors. 

Poor deluded worldlings! How false is their taste! 
How complete their moral blindness! They do not 
see that every stone in that house is stamped with the 
seal of robbery, that every piece of furniture in those 
parlors is stained with the blood of the poor. 

Of old a usurer, as the poet’s fancy has painted 
him for us, bargained for a pound of human flesh; 
but he was not allowed to draw so much as a drop of 
human blood. Now-a-days a usurer, as we know him 
in reality, bargains for the life-blood of nations; and 
the world scarcely utters a word of protest. He makes 
sovereigns his bondsmen; and the world ‘‘awards’’ 
him ‘‘the due and forfeit of his bond’. He brings 
ruin and disaster upon his country; and the world 
looks on and smiles approval. 
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Yet sooner or later there comes a day of reckoning 
and retribution. And, when the popular will is the 
only recognized standard of morality, it usually comes 
with a fury that causes men to quail, and to wither 
‘‘away for fear and expectation of what shall come 
upon the whole world.’’! It comes like the shower of 
‘‘fire and brimstone’’, which destroyed the lustful in- 
habitants of Sodom and Gomorrha.”? It comes like 
the floods of Vesuvius, which buried the cities of 
Herculanium and Pompei in their graves of lava and 
cinders. It comes like the savage hordes, which 
swept away the corrupt civilization of pagan Rome. 
It comes like the thunderstorm, which strews its path 
with wrack and ruin. 

The mutterings of the approaching storm are heard 
on all sides, in the conflict between capital and labor, 
and in the general uprising of the masses against the 
classes. The situation in many lands is so strained, 
that no one can foretell what the morrow may bring. 
There is, on the one hand, a mad race for gain and an 
accumulation of immense wealth by the few, and, on 
the other hand, a wretchedness and a thraldom of the 
multitude, but little better than actual slavery. 

Thousands of heartless masters, valuing only the 
brawn and muscle of the laborer, look upon him as a 
living chattel, with which they may do what they 


1 Tuke XXI, 26. 
2 Gen. VI, 3. 
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choose. ‘They pay him but scanty wages, and often 
compel him to profane with servile work the one day 
of the week, which should be sacred to the service of 
God and the repose of man. Millions of poor laborers, 
giving up all hope for time and eternity, lie festering 
in dens and hovels, like moral lepers whose presence 
upon earth breeds social infection and death. Deprived 
of the helps of religion, and goaded on by despair to 
join the ever-increasing army of socialists and anar- 
chists, they are ready with torch and brand, with 
dagger and revolver, to reduce all mankind to their 
own level of misery and degradation. 

Rulers and statesmen are alarmed at the outlook, 
and economists are busy devising plans to save human 
society from impending ruin. Vain, futile efforts! 
There is no safety, except in the principles of Christian 
morality, of which the Catholic Church is the divinely 
commissioned interpreter and protector.! 

Wherever these principles are set aside, human 
society is hastening to its dissolution. Indeed, in 
many places domestic society is already in an advanced 
state of dissolution. Marriage, divested of its religious 
character and reduced to the condition of a purely 
civil contract, voidable at will, is become a plaything 
of the passions. If one of the parties to the contract 
is weary of the other’s company, he asks, and gen- 


1 Leo XIII, Encyclical ‘““Rerum Novarum’’, on the con- 


dition of the Working Classes, May 15th, 1891. 
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erally procures, even under the flimsiest pretenses, 
the sanction of the court, to break his plighted vows. 
The holiest bonds are severed; the family is rent 
asunder; the children are separated from one of their 
parents, or divided between them, in the most arbi- 
trary manner. 

In any event, the conscientious party is always the 
real sufferer. The other, publicly licensed to gratify 
his inclinations, enters into a new alliance, as soon as 
he pleases. - Perhaps he has scarcely cast off the part- 
ner of his choice, when he takes to himself another, 
and says, as he said before: ‘‘I wed thee and pledge 
my troth; I take thee as mine own and give myself to 
thee, for better and for worse, in health and in sick- 
ness, in wealth and in poverty, until death do us 
part.’’ Perhaps even the guilty pair induce some 
minister of the Gospel to bless their union, though the 
Master whom he claims to represent, declares in the 
most emphatic terms, that, in the sight of heaven, 
it is null and void. 

What a mockery of the marriage-rite! What a 
sacrilegious travesty of ‘‘a great sacrament..... in 
Christ and in the Church’’!! Yet many professing 
Christians are guilty of this mockery and this travesty. 
And the great world not only condones their trespass, 
but admits them freely into the charmed circles of 
polite society. It repels with high disdain the Mag- 


1 Ephes. V, 32. 
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dalens, whom the Saviour of the world Himself has 
pardoned; it honors with its special friendship the 
Herods and their legal consorts, whom the same Sav- 
iour declares to be always living in a state of sin.! 

So low has modern society descended! So false is 
its standard of morality! And yet there is, if possible, 
a still lower depth of degradation. For infidel law- 
givers, as if sworn to destroy, instead of upholding 
public morality, are doing their utmost to foist upon 
indignant Christian populations laws of divorce, which 
pander to the vilest passions of the human heart. 
And, but for the influence of the Catholic Church, 
they would undoubtedly carry out their designs. She 
alone cannot be cajoled by the flatteries, or intimidated 
by the frowns of tyrants or parliaments, to explain 
away the Gospel precepts of morality. She alone 
dares proclaim, even at the risk of having whole king- 
doms torn from her communion: ‘‘What, therefore, 
God hath joined together, let no man put asunder.’’? 
Outside of her fold, despite the laudable efforts of 
virtuous men, the marriage-tie is becoming more and 
more relaxed. In some communities which pride 
themselves on their enlightenment, divorce often fol- 
lows quickly upon marriage. In fact, wedlock has 


* Matth. XIX, 9. It is high time for civilized society 
to outlaw such sacrilegious profaners, and offenders against 
Christian decency. 
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come to be regarded as simply a temporary union be- 
tween a man and a woman, liable to be dissolved 
upon the slightest provocation.! 

Even while this temporary union still lasts, it is 
not proof against the most crying abuses, owing to 
which certain classes of society are on the verge of 
extinction. The pagans of old cast their infants from 
the Tarpeian rock, or immolated them to the idol 


1 The Catholic Church, for weighty reasons, permits 
divorce timproperly so called; that is, the separation of hus- 
band and wife, without the right of either party to contract 
a new marriage, before the death of the other party. But, in 
the case of a full and valid marriage of Christians, she does 
not permit divorce properly so called; that is, the separation 
of husband and wife, with the right of either party to contract 
a new marriage, before the death of the other party. She 
does, however, sometimes declare, that persons who seemed 
to be married, were not really married at all; because there 
existed an impediment, which made the marriage-contract 
invalid, that is, null and void from the beginning. Such an 
invalid contract may sometimes be entered into, without any 
fault of the contracting parties. Thus, in certain conditions 
of society, it may happen—as it has actually happened—that 
a man marries a woman who is believed to be a widow, 
though her husband is afterwards found to be alive; that a 
brother marries his sister, without either party suspecting 
that they are even distantly related ; that a Catholic marries, 
without the necessary dispensation, an unbaptized person, 
who was supposed to have been validly baptized. In these 
and similar cases, the authorities of the Church, after hearing 
the evidence, decide that the parties never were husband and 
wife; because they were incapable of contracting marriage 
with one another. In some such manner must be explained 
those.cases, which are adduced by ill-informed persons, as 
instances that the Catholic Church has; sometimes granted a 
divorce, when there was a full and valid marriage. 
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Moloch. But they had not learned the refinement of 
crime, to which their modern admirers are addicted. 

Many ministers of the various Protestant denomi- 
nations inveigh against the evil in the strongest terms; 
and warn their audiences, that God will forsake them 
and fulfil, in favor of Catholics, the promise which He 
made of old to his chosen people, that their descen- 
dants should ‘‘possess the land’’.’ But all in vain! 
The chief culprits are often the fashionable men and 
women, who sit nearest to the pulpit and are most 
prominent in church-work. Only the Catholic Church 
can stem the tide of immorality and crime in high 
places; because only she can teach with authority, 
and compel assent to her teaching. The father and 
mother who disregard her expostulations, and continue 
to sacrifice the laws of nature and of nature’s God to 
lust and fashion, will cease before long to practise 
their religion or perhaps abandon it altogether. And 
here, if the truth were told, we should discover the 
secret cause for which many, who pretend to social 
distinction, declare themselves no longer able to 
believe the dogmas of the Church, and swell the ranks 
of apostates and unbelievers. Better so, than that the 
Church should seem to be accessory to their sins. 
Thus the Lord separates the chaff from the wheat, 
and sweeps it off his threshing-floor. 


1 Psalm LXVIII, 37; Deut. IX, 23. 
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Truly, the condition of the family, outside of the 
Catholic communion, is a source of the gravest alarm. 
For, sooner or later, civil society must share the fate 
of the family, of which it is the natural development. 
So long as the family is united, the fireside protected, 
and the sanctuary of home inviolate, civil society is 
secure; so soon as the family is divided, the fireside 
invaded, and the sanctuary of home profaned, civil 
society is foredoomed to destruction. 

It is this reflection which causes thoughtful men, 
not sustained by the promises of faith, to give them- 
selves up to the gloomiest forebodings. Some of them 
look forward with a strange satisfaction to another 
deluge of barbarism, which shall sweep away the 
effete civilization of the modern world. Others discern 
a ray of hope in the social revolutions, constantly 
occurring in a state of society like ours. The.vigorous 
elements of society, they tell us, perpetually working 
themselves up from below, will cast off the wasted 
matter from its surface, even as the agitated billows of 
the sea cast off the froth and scum; the hardy sons of 
toil will displace the pampered children of luxury, 
and ‘‘the fittest will survive’. But many predict the 
gradual deterioration of the race, until, by its sensual 
indulgence, it wears itself out and ends in the total 
extinction of the human species. 

Whatever may be the merit of these peculiar theo- 
ories of unbelieving philosophers, they all agree, that 
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the growth of luxury and immorality of every kind is 
truly appalling. The poison, infiltrating from the 
higher strata of society to the lower, gradually infects 
every condition, and transforms the hardiest races 
into Sybarites, whose only religion is the idolatry of 
the senses, whose only object in life is the pursuit of 
animal pleasures. 

This process of national deterioration is scarcely 
perceptible, while it is going on, and is least feared 
by those who are most affected by it. It is like the 
decay going on within some luscious fruit; the exterior 
retains its form and color, long after the canker-worm 
has eaten out the very heart. It is like the transition 
from day to night; the shadows fall upon us so stealth- 
ily, and the eye accommodates itself to the diminished © 
light so gradually, that we are involved in darkness 
before we are fully aware of it. It is like the poisonous 
odors of some tropical flowers; while one is enjoying 
the scented essences, mingled with the air that he 
breathes, he falls into a fatal slumber, perhaps to 
awake no more. 

What aggravates the difficulty and the danger in 
our age, is the want of definite religious principles. 
For, without religious principles, it is impossible to 
fix the bounds of morality. Without religious prin- 
ciples, material civilization will infallibly end, as it 
has always ended, in the grossest sensualism and the 
slavery of the passions. ‘‘Man, as an animal, will 
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give his body every indulgence in food and other 
animal pleasures which he can procure; and, as an 
animal endued with mind, he will seek no less to 
satisfy the desires of his mind, such as consist in the 
cultivation of the affections, in acquiring knowledge, 
distinction among his fellow-men, power over them, 
whereby he may make them instruments of his pleas- 
ures.’?! The moral resultant is the new heathenism, 
which is striving everywhere to displace Christianity. 

The only hope for the modern world is in the salu- 
tary influence of the one true Church of Christ. She, 
and she only, has a mission to every agé and to every 
condition of men; she, and she only, has the means 
necessary to carry out that mission; because she, and 
she only, is Catholic or universal. As she has rescued 
men from the barbarism of paganism, so she can 
rescue them from the barbarism of unbelief. As she 
has reclaimed individuals, so she can reclaim society. 
The task, no doubt, is a difficult one; but she is equal 
to it, because she has large reserve forces, which she 
can call into service, when she wishes, to meet every 
emergency. 

She is like the householder, of whom our Lord 
says, that he ‘‘bringeth forth out of his treasure new 
things and old’’,? to satisfy the needs of his family and 
the tastes of his guests. She has in her keeping the 


1 JT. W. Allies. 
2 Matth. XIII, 62. 
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treasury of heavenly doctrine, upon which she can 
draw, as times and circumstances seem to require. 
She is like the good Samaritan, who was moved to 
compassion for the man, lying half-dead upon the road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho,‘‘ and, going up to him, 
bound up his wounds, pouring oil and wine..... 
brought him to an inn, and took care of him.’’! She 
has pity on humanity, which she sees bleeding to 
death by the wayside of life, and, administering the 
spiritual remedies at her disposal, restores it to health 
and strength. 

She is animated by the Spirit of God, who uses her 
instrumentality, and who will continue to use it until 
the end of time, to call into being generations and _ 
generations of men, ‘‘created in justice and holiness 
of truth.’’*—‘*Thou shalt send forth thy Spirit,’’ says 
the Psalmist to the Almighty, ‘‘Thou shalt send forth 
thy Spirit and they shall be created; and Thou shalt 
renew the face of the earth.’’® 


1 Luke X, 3 
2 Ephes. IV, 24. 
3 Psalm CIIT, 30. 


LESSON X. 


How Catholics, under the influence of worldliness, 
go astray in matters of morality.—Per- 
version of the moral sense. 


The Church of God is infallible in matters of 
morality, as well as of faith. Hence Catholics are in 
no danger of straying from the path of righteousness, 
when they regulate their conduct by her teachings. 
But they run the greatest risk, when they order their 
ways according to the maxims that are rife in the 
modern world. 

It is true, indeed, that at all times there have been 
men, whose lives were sadly out of harmony with their 
religion, and whose actions belied the faith which 
their lips professed. ‘‘For many walk,’’ writes St. 
Paul, ‘‘of whom I have told you often (and now tell 
you weeping) that they are enemies of the cross of 
Christ .... whose end is destruction. . . . and whose 
glory isin their shame.’’? But, in the ages of faith, 
notwithstanding human infirmities, the public stand- 
ard of morality was conformable to the teachings of 
faith. In our age, on the contrary, it is greatly at 


2 jesvdl, JOG, Is ALY 
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variance with them; and, as a consequence, the public 
conscience is often seriously at fault in its judgments. 
Men not only do amiss, but think amiss, in matters 
of ethics. 

It is little wonder, therefore, that in the daily 
intercourse of modern life, the moral sense of the 
worldly-minded Catholic is quickly perverted. A slave 
to his surroundings, he rises with difficulty above the 
sensible and the earthly to the spiritual and the 
heavenly. For ‘‘the worldly-minded man’’, as the 
Apostle teaches us, ‘‘perceiveth not the things that 
are of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness to 
him, and he cannot understand them.’’! His faith, 
though not extinct, is so torpid and inactive, that it 
does little to enlighten his intellect or to move his 
will. Hence the supernatural, which rests on faith 
and is made known to us by faith, is something 
intangible and unreal to him. He seems to have lost 
the spiritual sense, necessary to perceivé and appreci- 
ate it. For, unlike the just man, he lives not by 
faith, but by appearances. 

Does a person lead a supernatural life and perform 
his actions from supernatural motives? Does he show 
by his conduct, that he believes the words of our 
Blessed Lord, ‘‘but one thing is necessary’’ ?? Does 


1 Cor. II, 14. See these ‘‘Lessons’? — Lesson IV at 
the end. 


2 LTuke X, 42. 
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he make it his chief duty, to lay up ‘‘a treasure in 
heaven which faileth not’’?! Does he strive ‘‘to be 
made conformable to the image’’? of Him who said, 
‘learn of me, because I am meek and humble of 
heart’??? Does he love his fellow-men for God’s sake, 
and interest himself above all in their spiritual wel- 
fare? Does he do his charities in such a manner, as 
not to ‘‘let [his] left hand know what [his] right 
hand doth’’?4 In a word, does he practise virtue 


according to the mind of Christ ?° 


If so, he is certain to be an object of pity, perhaps 
of ridicule, tothe worldly-minded. He is so eccentric 
—they say—so unlike others of his kind, so much 
out of place in this world of ours! His asceticism 
might have suited the recluses of the ‘‘Dark Ages’’ 
or the hermits of the Thebaid,. who believed that 
doomsday was near at hand! Itill befits the enlightened 
men who frequent the busy haunts of commerce or the 
learned gatherings of scientists, and who know that 
the human race has only just entered upon its march 


of civilization and enlightenment! 


WIG iice Sano. 

2 Rome VIII, 29, 

8 Matth. XI, 29. 

4 Matth. VI, 3. 

5 ‘Virtutes generatim distinguuntur....... ratione 
principii, in naturales quae etiam humanae et philosophicae 
dicuntur, et supernaturales quae et christianae vocantur.”’— 
Schouppe, Elementa Theologiae. 
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Does a person lead a purely natural life and per- 
form his actions from purely natural motives? Does 
he worship thrift and worldly success? Does he re- 
semble the man in the Gospel, who said to his soul, 
‘thou hast much goods laid up for many years, take 
thy rest, eat, drink and make good cheer’’?! Does hé 
court the favor of men by his munificence and lar- 
gesses? Does he make a parade of his patriotism and 
public spirit, of his benevolence and philanthropy? 
In short, does he practise virtue in the spirit of the 
pagan philosophers of old ? 

In that case, he is an object of wonder and admi- 
ration to the worldly-minded. He is so sensible— 
they tell us—so progressive, so much in sympathy 
with modern ideas! He knows how to accommodate > 
his religion to the tastes and requirements of the 
present day! He is the pattern of a new Christianity, 
which recommends itself to the world! He represents 
a type of spirituality, which appeals to the hearts of 
sensible men ! 

Strange language, surely, on the lips of a Catholic! 
Strange forgetfulness of Christian principles! Strange 
ignorance of the relations between the natural and the 
supernatural !—True, the natural order, as well as the 
supernatural, is from God, and is loved by Him. 
Human nature, which came pure and perfect from the 
divine hands, though now tainted and weakened by 


1 Juke XII, 19. 
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Adam’s fall, is not essentially corrupt; nor is every- 
thing that proceeds from it to be decried as worthless. 
Quite the contrary. It is Catholic doctrine that even 
the sinner, even the unbaptized pagan may, by his 
natural powers, do morally good actions and practise 
virtues, which the Almighty will reward here below. 
Thus, according to St. Augustin, he did in fact reward 
the natural virtues of the ancient Romans, to whom 
He gave the empire of the world. 

The natural virtues, therefore, are not to be de- 
spised by those who aspire to a holy life. Nay, in a 
certain sense, it is true to say that the study of Chris- 
tian perfection consists largely in the cultivation of the 
natural virtues.1 Vet the natural is at best only the 
handmaid of the supernatural. Man’s eternal destiny 
is supernatural;? and nothing but the supernatural 
virtues will enable him to reach it. So that, in the 
words of St. Augustin, we may say of such as struggle 
earnestly to acquire purely natural virtues, that they 
make ‘‘great efforts and rapid progress, but out of 
the course.’’? 

Moreover, though it is possible for a man, left to 
his natural powers, to perform acts of the natural vir- 


1 See these ‘‘Lessons’—Part First—Lesson XIX, page 
315. 


2 Conc. Vat. Const. Dogm. De Revelatione. 


3 «“Magnae vires et cursus celerrimus, sed praeter viam.” 
In Psalm XXXI. 
11 
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tues, it is morally impossible for him, in the present 
order of providence, to persevere steadily unto the end 
in a virtuous life; because it is morally impossible for 
a man, without the aid of supernatural grace, to ob- 
serve the whole of the natural law, and to vanquish 
all the temptations with which he is beset.1 In other 
words, it is morally impossible for the natural, without 
the help of the supernatural, to realize its own ideals.” 
The rejection of the supernatural is the marring of the 
natural. Hence among unbelievers we may, indeed, 
find men who perform some brilliant acts of the nat- 
ural virtues, but we shall look in vain for men who 
have the habits of all the natural virtues.? While they 
excel in one virtue, they are often lamentably deficient _ 
in another; or, what is still worse, they wear the ap- 
pearance of virtue, without possessing the reality. 

But the worldly-minded Christian is so much cap- 
tivated by the appearance, that he does not miss the 
reality. He judges of right and wrong, of virtue and 
vice, of the merit of a good action and the guilt of an 
evil action, by feeling rather than by reason, by im- 
pression rather than by reflection. He is shocked by 
the boisterous amusements which disturb the quiet of 


1 St. Thom., Sum. theol. I, II, q. 109, a. 8; Suarez, de 
Grat., 1. 1, cc’ 24, 25; de Lugo, de Incarnat., d. 2, n. 14. 


® See these ‘‘Lessons’”—Part First—Lesson XVI, page 
268. 


8 Id. ibid. Lesson XIX, page 811. 
4 JId.—Part Second —Lesson III, 
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the Lord’s day; but he makes little account of the 
precept to hear Mass on that day. He resents as a 
crime the stubborness of a servant; but he feels little 
remorse for not performing his Easter duties. He 
chastises a child for telling a trivial falsehood; but he 
has little hesitation to expose its innocence to the 
greatest spiritual dangers.! Yet those whom he judges 
so severely, have committed only a slight failing 
against good order, or at most a venial sin, while he 
‘himself is guilty of neglecting important Christian 
duties which bind under pain of mortal sin. 

Having abandoned the Catholic standard of mo- 
rality, he is willing at any moment to sacrifice the law 
of God to the fashion of the hour. And all the while, 
like the Pharisees of old, he boasts of his virtue and 
unblemished honor. He lays great stress upon the 
etiquette of religion; he professes the highest esteem 
for it, so long as it does not interfere overmuch with 
his personal convenience; he looks upon it as a re- 
spectable adjunct to social usages, to be practised, if 
practised at all, with due regard to the conventionali- 
ties of modern life. 

Like the Pharisees, he delights to find fault with 
the servants of God, and calls upon us to witness that 
they are no better than any one else. He derides 

1 A falsehood, however trivial, is against the natural 
law, and therefore never justifiable. But such a falsehood, 


told by a child, is incomparably less than the fault of the 
parent who exposes its innocence to spiritual dangers. 
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their piety as weakness, their simple faith as want of 
intelligence, their zeal for the divine glory as religious 
fanaticism. He is always ready to carp at them, 
always spying to surprise them in some real or appar- 
ent shortcomings. He attributes even their holiest 
deeds to natural and unworthy motives. He has 
by heart a long litany of charges, which he is eager 
to pour into. willing ears. If you believe him, the 
reason for which he does not approach the sacraments 
and frequent the church as others do, is that fervent 
Catholics are so very imperfect. He fears that, should 
he do as they do, he too may become imperfect. He 
sees the mote that is in his brother’s eye, but he sees 
not the beam that is in his own eye.? 

Like the Pharisees, proud of their name—which 
signifies select or separated from the crowd—he con- 
siders himself superior to the ordinary faithful. ‘In 
self-adoring pride securely mailed,’’ he thanks heaven 
that he is not like the poor publican, who strikes his 
breast and says: ‘‘O God, be merciful to me a sin- 
ner.’’? He fancies that special consideration is due 
to him from men, and perhaps from the Almighty as 
well. Indifferent, as he is, to religion, he claims to be 
its representative, whenever there is some temporal 
emolument attached to it. Vain and ostentatious, he 
loves to occupy a prominent place at Catholic meet- 


1” Matth: Vil, 3: 
2 Luke XVIII, 13. 
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ings, to attract the admiration of the crowd, to be 
saluted, and thanked for condescending to honor the 
occasion by his presence. In his self-conceit, he per- 
suades himself, that the Church is greatly beholden 
to him for identifying himself in any manner with her 
interests, and allowing her to profit by the prestige of 
his illustrious name. 

Like the Pharisees, he is ambitious of power, and 
uses his authority to influence the conduct of others. 
' Would, that he were less successful and had fewer 
admirers! His influence is always pernicious, always 
detrimental to the best interests of the Church; his 
example is contagious, and does more than the attacks 
of her avowed enemies to alienate the minds and 
hearts of men from her teaching. Hence our Lord 
warns us to ‘‘take heed and beware of the leaven of 
the Pharisees’’;! that is, as He Himself interprets it, 
of the doctrines or principles which they hold and en- 
deavor to popularize by word and example. 

A Christian, worthy of the name, is the very 
reverse of the Pharisee. A Christian, writes St. Cyp- 
rian, is a compound of soul and body and the Holy 
Ghost. That is, the supernatural element, represented 
by the Holy Ghost, is a constituent part of a Christian, 
just as the soul is the constituent part of aman. We 
can no more conceive a Christian without the super- 


1 Matth. XVI, 6. 
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natural element of faith, than we can conceive a man 
without a soul. 

The supernatural, then, must be the very soul of 
our spiritual being; faith must guide us in all our 
doings, great and small, public and private. Not that 
we must always preach our religion from the house- 
top, or overflow with sanctimonious cant; not that we 
must say our beads aloud in the public street, or dis- 
play the crucifix and other emblems of religion to the 
profane gaze of every passer-by. No! Our religion 
must not be ostentatious and obtrusive. But neither 
must it be timid and shrinking. It must be so bold 
and assertive as to leave no one in doubt about our 
convictions, so true and sincere as to challenge the _ 
admiration of the unbelieving world. 

“T give thanks to my God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ for you all,’’ writes the Apostle St. Paul to the 
Christians at Rome, ‘‘because your faith is spoken of 
in the whole world.’’! He gives thanks, remarks St. 
John Chrysostom, ‘‘not for the dominion, the power 
and the glory of the Romans, all of which things are 
of no value, but for things that are really precious: 
for their faith and their frank and open profession of 
the same.’’ And he gives thanks for their faith, 
“not on their account only, but on account of the good 
effects which it produces upon others; because by the 


1 Rom. I, 8. 
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example of those who are the masters of the world, 
others are being led to embrace the faith.’’! 

What was true in the days of St. Paul, is equally 
true in our days. Now, as then, the believer’s frank 
and open profession of the faith is a very efficacious 
means to induce the unbeliever to embrace the faith, 
and submit to the authority of the Church, the one 
infallible guardian of the faith. For the vast majority 
of unbelievers the Catholic Church is not the Church 
of God in the abstract, with a system of dogmas which 
they reject as antiquated, and a code of morality which 
they regard as impracticable; not the primitive Church 
of the Catacombs, with its thousands and thousands 
of martyrs; not the Church of the Middle Ages, with 
its mighty cathedrals and imposing ritual; not, in fine, 
the Church of the present, as exemplified in the 
seclusion of the cloister. No! For them the Catholic 
Church is the multitude of Catholic men and women, | 
with whom they are brought into daily contact. As 
they judge of her representatives, so they judge of her 
doctrines and her morality. . 

The religion of the Catholic, therefore, is not like 
a garment, which he may put on and off at pleasure, 
in which he may array himself on Sunday, while all 
the week he wears the every day dress of worldliness. 
No! He must be clothed in it at all times: whether 
he is laboring in his workshop or worshipping in 


1 Cornely, Com. in 1. cit. 
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church, whether he is mingling in society or kneeling 
before his crucifix, whether he is making a promise 
to his fellow-men or a vow to his Maker. In a word, 
he must live by faith, and prove by his conduct, how 
great a value he sets upon the supernatural and the 
spiritual. This duty is doubly imperative in the 
modern world, which worships the natural and the 
material. 

‘“To reéstablish all things in Christ,’’! to stimulate 
Catholic faith and practice, and thereby to attract the 
attention of mankind to the supernatural element in 
the Church: this is the keynote, sounded by the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff Pius X in his first message to the faith- 
ful of the world;? this is the task, especially assigned 
to the shepherds of souls in our age. And the reason 
is evident. The mission of the Church is essentially 
supernatural. Her sacraments and her ministrations 
are all directed towards a supernatural end. The 
tendency of the modern world, on the other hand, is 
to ignore, to disregard or to deny the supernatural 
altogether. In fact, the very notion of the super- 
natural is fast disappearing from among men. ‘They 
are completely immersed and absorbed in the natural; 
they live in it and for it. Yet, in spite of themselves, 


1 Ephes. I, 10. 


* The same thought runs through the beautiful Encyc- 
lical on the thirteenhundredth anniversary of St. Gregory, 
dated March 12th, 1904. 
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they hunger after the supernatural. They linger in 
the porch of God’s temple, to study its construction 
and to admire its beauty. Yet, in their inmost souls, 
they long to behold the glory within. We must open 
the portals for them, give them a glimpse of the in- 
terior life of the Church, and let them see the effects 
of her doctrine upon her faithful children. At first 
they will be dazzled, amazed, and perhaps inclined to 
turn away their gaze. But by degrees their hearts 
- will be drawn to love the dogmas of faith, their wills 
disposed to accept them, and their minds enabled to 
understand the reasons by which they are proved. 

It is by this means, more than by learned argu- 
ment, that we shall lead men, in this sceptical age, to 
a knowledge of the true faith. We must not, of course, 
neglect argument; for religion is not a matter of feel- 
ing, but of rational conviction. We must be ‘‘ready’’, 
as St. Peter tells us, ‘‘always to satisfy every one that 
asketh [us].’?! We must be able and willing to solve 
the doubts and difficulties of every honest searcher for 
religious truth. But we must not imagine that mere 
argument will always satisfy him. For religious 
doubts and difficulties are often mainly, if not wholly, 
subjective; they are greatly strengthened, if not caused, 
by prejudice and a strange reluctance to yield to 
reason. Unlike scientific doubts and difficulties, they 
often resist the most obvious and cogent arguments, 


1 I Peter III, 15. 
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while they dissolve, like the mists of the morning, 
before the heavenly light which, radiating from the 
Holy of Holies, is reflected in the supernatural lives 
of the faithful. } 

‘Shall we, then, cultivate the supernatural to the 
exclusion of the natural? shut ourselves up within the 
church, and bewail the wickedness of the world with- 
out? pray, receive the sacraments and wait, with 
folded arms, for some miraculous intervention of 
Providence in our behalf? By no means. The super- 
natural, so far from excluding, depreciating or 
destroying the natural, presupposes, elevates and con- 
secrates it. 


1 Formal argument, as Card. Newman remarks, often 
fails to convince men, even when it overpowers them. To 
reach their reason, we must approach them through their 
prejudices, their inclinations, their tastes. An appeal tothe 
heart, or an argument drawn from the beauties of the Catholic 
Church or its ability to satisfy all the aspirations of human 
nature, is therefore quite proper, and sometimes even neces- 
sary, in Christian apologetics. But it must be employed very 
prudently, as a help or a preparation, and not as a substitute, 
for the arguments usually brought by the standard theo- 
logians of the Church. (See Mazzella, De Relig. disp. I, 
art. VIII, §§ 165—170, de criter. intrins. et extrins., negat. et 
posit.) If it is unduly urged, as though nature demanded, 
in answer to its aspirations, a Church having the supernatural 
character of the Catholic Church, it leads to the denial of the 
supernatural; for the essence of the supernatural is, that it is 
not demanded by nature or due to nature. After all, the real 
credentials of Christ’s Church are, and always must be, the 
same that He Himself appealed to; namely, prophecies and 
miracles. By making light of these and dwelling too much 
upon the aspirations of nature, we make a dangerous conces- 
sion to the religious scepticism of the age. 
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Saints like Bernard and Francis of Assisi, who had 
the highest appreciation of the supernatural, also had 
the truest love or the natural. Their raptures over 
the works of nature far surpassed, in genuine warmth 
and enthusiasm, the lyrics of the poets. But they 
subordinated the natural to the supernatural, even as 
God subordinates it; and hence they were ready to 
make an offering of it, when He required it of them. 
Bernard was ready to exchange the attractive society 
of his ancestral manor for the solitude of Citeaux; and 
Francis was ready to give up a lucrative commerce, 
in order ‘‘to espouse the lady Poverty’’. 

Saints like Vincent de Paul and John of God, who 
burnt with supernatural love for souls, also felt the 
purest and tenderest natural affection for their fellow- 
men. And herein they resembled the Saint of Saints, 
whom natural affection prompted to perform the stu- 
pendous miracle of the multiplication of bread in the 
wilderness; and his Blessed Mother, whom natural 
affection moved to ask for the no less stupendous mir- 
acle of the change of water into wine at the marriage- 
feast of Cana. ‘They were all the more affectionate 
towards others, because their feelings were not dulled 
‘ by selfishness. But they were willing, when duty 
called, to lay their feelings upon the altar of sacrifice; 
and so they were capable of deéds of heroism, which 
the world can admire, but which it seeks in vain 


to rival. 
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Saints like Xavier and Teresa, who knew by per- 
sonal experience the power of God’s supernatural 
assistance, also knew the need of using all the natural 
means at their disposal, in order to succeed in their 
undertakings for his glory. They knew that, without 
his help, all human efforts are of no avail; that, ‘‘un- 
less the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it’’; that, ‘‘unless the Lord keep the city, he 
watcheth in vain that keepeth it.’’' But they also 
knew, that God requires our cooperation, and that He 
has, in a manner, made his own glory, as well as the 
salvation of souls and the prosperity of the Church, 
dependent upon our efforts. Hence their zeal, their 
care, their solicitude, their labors, their sacrifices, 
their sufferings in the service of God. When they 
had exhausted all human resources—and not till then 
—they dared to say to Him: ‘‘Arise, O God, judge 
thy own cause.’’? They had done their share, as well 
as they could; He must do the rest.? 

Such are the principles of an enlightened spiritual- 
ity, followed by the greatest servants of God, and 
pithily expressed by St. Ignatius in the golden motto: 
“Trust in God, but labor as if success depended upon 
your efforts alone; labor, but trust in God as if success 
were due to his help alone.”’ 


Psalm CXXVI, 1. 
2 Psalm LXXIII; 22. 
8 No one can read the letters of these great Saints, with- 
out admiring the human prudence and tact, which they dis- 
played in the management of affairs. 


LESSON XI. 


Rationalism, or the rejection of the principle of 
authority, the heresy of modern times.— 
Private judgment in opposition to 
the mind of the Church. 


‘‘No poison’’, wrote Leo XIII, ‘‘is more fatal to 
divine faith,’’ than ‘‘the subtle and insidious spread 
of rationalism.’’?! j 

And why so? Because rationalism flatters the 
natural pride of men, whose unaided reason it makes 
the ultimate criterion of truth and falsehood, of right 
and wrong.” It repeats to them without ceasing the 
words of Satan, ‘‘You shall be like gods, knowing 
good and evil,’’? until it has infected the mind’s eye 
and blinded it to the perception of the supernatural. 
To accomplish its object the better, it assumes a 
variety of forms, suited to the changing views and 
tastes of the world. In our days, however, it usually 
presents itself, and promulgates its principles, under 
the guise and in the name of Liberalism. 


1 Letter to the Card. Archbishop and the Bishops of 
England, approving their Joint Pastoral Letter on ‘Liberal 
Catholicism’’. 

2 Syllab. prop. 3. 

3 Genes. III, 5. 
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Liberalism! How gladly one would avoid a word, 
so apt to be misunderstood, so apt to give offence, 
where none is meant! But that is impossible; because 
it is constantly employed by the Church herself, in 
her struggles with the modern world, to denote a 
system of doctrine and conduct, diametrically opposed 
to her own. 

According to the derivation of the word, Liberalism 
is a system favorable to liberty. But there is a liberty 
for evil, as well as a liberty for good; and the Ljib- 
eralism with which we are at present concerned, 
demands the former, as a right of conscience. It is 
the logical outcome of the principle of private judg- 
ment, laid down by the Protestant Reformers of the 
sixteenth century. Every man, they contended, is his 
own judge in religious matters, amenable to no 
authority, and quite competent to pass upon the law 
of God, to interpret and expound it, to admit or reject 
portions of it, as his reason shall dictate. The leaders, 
it is true, confined this principle to revelation. But 
more logical minds soon extended it to other matters. 
If Luther, they argued, might discard the Book of 
Machabees and the Epistle of St. Jude, why might 
not his disciples discard other portions of the writings 
generally considered inspired? Why might they not, 
with equal reason, reject all revelation and inspiration, 
if they saw fit? Why not extend this convenient 
doctrine to the natural law, and explain or set aside 
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its precepts, as they felt inclined? Who would fix 
the limits? The father had laid down the principle: 
“Our lips are our own; who is lord over us??’!_ And 
his sons pushed it to its legitimate conclusions. 

Men who admit all those conclusions, are Liberals 
in the fullest sense of the word, because they claim 
the liberty to think and do as they like.? They 
recognize no moral obligation, no law which can bind 
the conscience. They proclaim aloud the rights of 
man, while they pass over in silence, if they do not 
deny, the rights of God. They declare themselves 
independent of his authority or indifferent to his com- 
mands. Religion which subjects man to God, is for 
them the symbol of despotism; the Catholic Church 
which stands for authority, is the enemy of human 
reason. Therefore they wage a ruthless war against 
it, seize ecclesiastical property, harass the clergy, 
banish the religious orders, close the Catholic schools, 
and corrupt the morals of the people—all for the sake 
of liberty and progress. Yes, the liberty and progress 
of evil, the enslavement and extermination of good! 

As a rule, however, Liberals shrink from such 
extremes. Some freely admit the dependence of the 
individual man upon the Almighty; but they maintain 
that the State or civil society should be independent 

1 Psalm XI, 5. 

2 “Te liberalisme’’, wrote one of its representatives, 


“test la libre pensée, ou il n’est rien.”’—/ournal de Gand. 
See Syll. of Pius IX, especially props. 3, 4. 
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of Him.! As though civil society were not composed 
of individuals, or as though the individual, on enter- 
ing into civil society, lost or changed his nature! As 
though one might be a Christian in church, and an 
infidel on the judge’s bench or in the council cham- 
bers of the nation! The majority have no very fixed 
views of their own. They depend upon environment, 
self-interest, human respect, and a thousand subtle 
influences of which they themselves are scarcely aware. 
And so it comes to pass that there are many varieties 
of Liberals, widely differing from one another, yet all 
opposed to the Church. Some reject more, others 
fewer, of the truths of faith; but all reject, at least in 
practice, the principle of authority, which is at the 
foundation of faith.? Liberalism, therefore, under 
every form, is heresy; because it is ‘‘an error against 
the truths of faith proposed by the Church.’’? Nay, 


1 This absurd doctrine is condemned in the Encyclical 
“Quanta Cura’’, prop. 1. 


2 There are theoretical and practical Liberals. The for- 
mer teach the principles of Liberalism; the latter often know 
little or nothing of its principles. The former are the leaders; 
the latter the blind followers of those leaders. The former 
are comparatively few; the latter very numerous. 


3 This is heresy, according to the definition of theology. 
It may be formal or only material. The former (which is 
heresy properly so called) is found in those who knowingly 
and pertinaciously assent to error; the latter, in those who 
assent unknowingly to it. The former implies grievous sin; 
the latter may be quite inculpable. Vid. Sabetti, Comp. 
Theol. Moral., no. 160. 
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it is worse than simple heresy; for, by rejecting the 
principle of authority, it strikes at the very foundation 
of faith, and consequently it comprehends under it all 
possible heresies. It is, therefore, radical und univer- 
sal heresy. It is, in fine, the most popular, not to say 
the only, heresy of the modern world.! 

But, while Liberalism repudiates Christian dogmas, 
it is itself extremely dogmatic and intolerant of contra- 
diction. It does its utmost to impose its tenets upon 
the world. It teaches them to the young at school; 
it preaches them from a thousand Protestant pulpits; 
it disseminates them by means of the secular press; 
it acts them out in private and public life; and if any 
one, invoking its boasted principle of liberty of con- 
science, contests its right to dictate to him, it forthwith 
denounces him to the high inquisitor of vulgar preju- 
dice, and tortures him to death on the rack of a per- 
verted public opinion. 

And what is the consequence? That ‘‘we are 
cowed all the year round by the dominance of heresy,’’ 

1 Such is the Liberalism condemned in several proposi- 
tions of the Syllabus; and, dy mame, in its 80th proposition. 
It is called veligious Liberalism, to distinguish it from fo- 
litical Liberalism, which favors political liberty, in opposition 
to despotism, arbitrary government, civil inequality, restric- 
tion, trammelling of personal activity, etc. With this latter 
kind of Liberalism, so long as it does not trench upon the 
religious field, the Church has no fault to find. On the con- 
tinent of Europe, however, the name of Liberalism is always 
associated, in the minds of Catholics, with a party that per- 


secutes the Church. Hence it is held in abhorrence by them. 
12 
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answers a distinguished convert. ‘‘It tarnishes our 
faith. It chills our love. It checks us, and galls us, 
and unmans us, at almost every turn of our spiritual 
life. No one comes quite unscathed out of the trial; 
least of all, those who think they do, and have no 


»”1 ‘Thus we must account for what Pius IX 


fear. 
styles ‘‘the pernicious maxims which go under the 
name of Liberal Catholicism’’;? and what Leo XIII 
describes as ‘‘that body of fallacious opinions, com- 
monly designated as Liberal Catholicism,’’ whose 
‘‘actual and threatening mischief is but too well 
known.’’? 

Some of these opinions were at one time used in 
the defence of truth by Catholics, not at all tainted 
with Liberalism. They had to deal with opponents, 
who denied or ignored the rights of God and magnified 
the rights of man. They argued from the enemy’s 
standpoint, without however approving it, and claimed 
for themselves and their fellow-Catholics what was 
freely conceded to others. They, too, were men, they 
said, and they demanded nothing but the rights of 
men! Would their adversaries refuse them those 


rights?’—By this means they secured, if not a full 


1 Faber, ‘“‘The Blessed Sacrament’’, Prologue, p. 40. 

2 Toa deputation of French Catholics, June 18th, 1871. 

8 Letter to the Card. Archbishop etc., as above. The 
English Bishops themselves trace Liberal Catholicism to the 


same source in their Letter, subsequently endorsed on a most 
solemn occasion by the Scotch hierarchy. 
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measure of justice, at least some immunity from per- 
secution, some degree of liberty to worship God, ac- 
cording to the dictates of their consciences. Like 
young David who seized the Philistine’s sword to cut 
off his head, they seized the enemy’s weapon to 
despatch him. It was the only weapon at hand, and 
it served their purpose fairly well. 

Even at present, the same opinions are not un- 
frequently expressed by staunch and well-meaning 
Catholics, who would reject them with horror, if they 
understood their full bearing. We must not, then, 
judge men too quickly by their words, but apply, in 
all doubtful cases, the wise and charitable rule, pre- 
fixed by St. Ignatius to his Spiritual Evercises: ‘‘Hvery 
good Christian ought to be more inclined to put a 
favorable construction upon another’s opinion or pro- 
position than to condemn it. If he can in no way 
defend it, let him ask the speaker how he understands 
it, and, in case the latter think amiss, correct him 
kindly. If even this do not suffice, let him try all 
suitable means to make him think aright and to save 
him from error.’’ ? 

But, while we are considerate to the erring, we 
must be careful not to sympathize with their error, 


1 Jn other words, they used what philosophers call an 
argumentum ad hominem. 

2 See “Spiritual Exercises’’. The Saint lad suffered 
much from misinterpretation and misrepresentation of his 
teachings, as the Church and Christ Himself have suffered. 
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especially if it is of a crafty and insidious kind. Such, 
according to the oft-repeated declaration of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiffs, is Liberal Catholicism, which ‘‘strives 
to conciliate light with darkness and truth with false- 
hood.’’! It is essentially a system of disguises. It 
changes front as rapidly as the chameleon changes 
color. It is progress; it is patriotism; it is philan- 
thropy; it is anything, except genuine, outspoken 
Catholicism. It has no rules of conduct, but com- 
promise, concession and surrender. It always follows 
the tendency of the age and floats along upon the tide 
of public opinion. It does not scruple to sacrifice 
even the most sacred interests of religion for a tem- 
poral consideration. It isa traitor within the camp, 
ready, whenever the occasion presents itself, to parley 
with the enemy and sign terms of capitulation, and 
then to claim the credit of having established peace 
between the Church and the world. 

In short, Liberal Catholicism sides with the world, 
because it is of the world, worldly. It generally has 
its “‘origin’’, wrote Leo XIII, ‘‘in an excessive spirit 

of worldliness.’’? It is; in fact, nothing but the pre- 
vailing Liberalism of the world, so far as its erroneous 
principles have been adopted, to a greater or less 
extent, by nominal Catholics. Hence there are many 


1 Pius IX, Brief to the Belgian journal ‘“‘Croix’’, 24th of 
May, 1874. 


2 Letter to the Card. Archbishop etc., as above. 
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kinds of Liberal Catholics, widely different from one 
another, but all desirous, like other Liberals, to be 
‘‘liberated’’ or freed from the restraints of authority. 
But what can Catholics ‘“‘honestly desire to be freed 
from ?’’ asks one who had himself been for a time the 
victim of error. ‘‘Not from the creeds or the general 
spirit of the Ecclesia Docens (that is, the teaching 
authority of the Church); for to desire, or even dream 
of such a freedom, would be at once a lesion of con- 
science and a beginning of treason against God.— 
Not from government in religious matters by the 
hierarchy; for it is a part of their religious belief, that 
the hierarchy derives its jurisdiction by continuous 
transmission from the Apostles, and that the Apostles 
received it from Christ.—Not from the ritual, and all 
the beauty and glory which that word implies; for 
they have but to look around them and note the mis- 
erable failures of all who, in this or any. former age, 
have endeavored to imitate or supplant it.’’? 

Quite true! Yet it is precisely from these things 
that some men, claiming to be Catholics, desire to be 
freed. ‘‘Being wanting in filial docility and rev- 

1 Then he adds: ‘Of course, cases sometimes occur in 
which authority is overstrained or misused, and ritual is 
overlaid by ceremony; and in these cases laymen, as long as 
Christian humility is observed, may lawfully work for a 
change; but anything that could deserve the name of religious 
Liberalism, must always be alien to the Catholic mind.”— 


(Passages in a Wandering Life by Thomas Arnold, M. A.ete., 
etc., page 180 and foll.) 
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erence’’—so wrote the Bishops of England to their 
flocks—‘‘they freely dispose of doctrine, practice and 
discipline, upon their own responsibility and without 
the least reference to the mind of the Church or to 
her ministers.’’ 

In the first place, they dispose of doctrine and 
creeds.—Some go so far as to assert, ‘‘that they may 
retain the name of Catholic and receive the Sacra- 
ments, while disbelieving one or more of the truths of 
faith; . ... that the dogmas of Catholic faith are not 
immutable, but tentative efforts after truth, to be re- 
formed under the inspiration of modern science; . . 
that certain truths of revelation may become obsolete 
and die out; that, having served their time, higher 
truths will supplant them, in accordance with some 
real or fancied progress of natural science.’’ Others 
“imagine, that they can save their orthodoxy, by 
holding the creeds and definitions of faith, not accord- 
ing to the Church’s constant understanding of them, 
but according to their own;.... that the Church’s 
teaching may receive new light to illuminate it, so 
that the traditional sense given by [her] to her for- 
mularies, shall give way to other meanings, partially 
or wholly different.’’! Others again contend, ‘‘that 
the Church’s teaching should be limited to the articles 


1 These doctrines are condemned as heretical by the 
Vatican Council, Constit. de Fide Cath., “De Fide et Ra- 
tione’’, cap. IV et can. 8. 
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or definitions of Catholic faith;! that it is permissible 
to reject her other decisions, to set aside her censures, 
.... to belittle her authority and especially that of 
the Roman Congregations,’’ and ‘‘to distrust her 
ability in dealing with intellectual and scientific ob- 
jections.’’? 

In the second place, they dispose of ecclesiastical 
discipline and government.—They insist, ‘‘that the 
constitution, as well as the teaching of the Church, 
ought to be brought into harmony with what is styled 
modern thought and the progress of the world; that 
the government of the Church should be largely 
shared by the laity, asa right;... . that the growth 
of popular interest in ecclesiastical affairs and the 
spread of education render it right and expedient, to 
appeal from ecclesiastical authority to public opinion; 
and that it is permissible to the faithful, to correct 
abuses and scandals by recourse to the people and to 
the powers of the world, rather than to the authorities 
of the Church.’”’ 

Finally, they dispose of the practice and ritual of 
the Church.—They feel no attraction for the splendor 
of religious worship, unless it chances somehow to 
appeal to their aesthetic sense; and then they assist 
at it very much in the same spirit in which they would 


1 Condemned by the Vatican Council, as ae cap. IV 
et mon. post canon. 

2 Condemned by Pius IX, Apost. Letter Dec. 2nd, 1862, 
and by Leo XIII, Jan. 10th, 1890, ‘‘Sap. Christ.”’. 
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assist at a theatrical performance. Excepting perhaps 
“‘the great acts of religion and the sacraments’’, they 
make light of ‘‘the rites, customs and devotions prac- 
tised in the Church.’’ Indeed, they look with a cer- 
tain distrust upon the popular manifestations of Cath- 
olic piety, upon ‘‘pilgrimages to shrines, indulgences, 
jubilees, relics, images, medals and scapulars, chants, 
hymns, vocal prayers, processions and many other 
practices of devotion and of penance, blessed and 
approved, and some of them instituted, by the 
Church.’’ They do not appreciate ‘‘the perfect and 
permanent consecration of mind, will, life and person 
to God’s love and service,’’! by means of the evan- 
gelical counsels. They consider the religious orders, 
solemnly approved by the Church, as a sort of excres- 
cence on the mystical body of Christ. They pretend 
that ‘‘the multiplication and diversity of the orders 
naturally cause disturbance and confusion’’;..... 
“‘that the state of regulars or monks is incompatible 
with the care of souls and pastoral duties; and, in 
particular, that none of the functions of the hierarchy 
can be discharged by them, without going counter to 
the very principles of the monastic life.’’ 

These and many other opinions, held and pro- 
claimed by self-styled Liberal Catholics, are echoes of 

1 These words and others, quoted in the three preceding 
paragraphs, are taken from the “Joint Pastoral Letter on 


Liberal Catholicism”, by the Card. Archbishop and Bishops 
of England. 
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errors, long since condemned by the Church. Some 
of them are manifestly heretical; so that, in spite of 
all professions to the contrary, any one who assents to 
them knowingly and pertinaciously, by that very fact 
ceases to be a Catholic. Others are designated by the 
Church as false, scandalous, calumnious, sive to 
Catholic sentiment, injurious to the Holy See, at vari- 
ance with the spirit and practice of the Church.! 

At variance with the spirit and practice of the 
- Church! Behold here the distinctive mark of the 
Liberal Catholic! If he is not openly rebellious 
against his Church, he is at least out of sympathy 
with her. He thinks that she is much in need of 
reform, and that he is specially called to carry it out. 
What shall we say of his ideas and aims? ‘Is a re- 
form of the Church, of Catholicism, possible?’’ asks 
a learned and zealous Bishop. And he answers: 
“Certainly; but not, of course, in the divine element 
of the Church, in her dogmas, her moral laws, her 
means of sanctification and organization; only in the 
human element... . Is a Catholic reform necessary 
at the present time? We behold at present so many 
wounds, so many symptoms of disease, so many 
plague-spots, so many running sores on the body of 
Catholicism, that our answer must be: Yes, a reform 
is necessary, ..+ « . How shall the reform be carried 


1 See e. g. propp. 64, 65, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84 of the schis- 
matical Council of Pistoia, condemned by Pius VI, 
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out?’ This is ‘‘the main question, the burning 
question’’;! and to this the spokesmen of Liberal 
Catholicism give answers which are sadly dis- 
appointing. 

Many, disregarding the first rule of correct reason- 
ing, as well as of good writing, express themselves in 
language which may mean anything or nothing. 
They reject or misapply Catholic terminology, and 
wrap up their ideas in new or ambiguous phrases; so 
that even the keenest theologian can only guess at 
their real meaning. But their blind admirers fancy 
that they discover, in this abuse of words and this 
general obscurity of style, the superior wisdom of bold 
and original thinkers, before whose mighty intellects 
every one else must bow his humbled head. They 
intersperse their writings so freely with the usual cant 
and catchwords of the day, that the sober critic 
naturally grows suspicious of the cause which they 
have undertaken to support. But ‘‘the populace’’, 
which ‘‘is wholly and absolutely governed by words 
and names’’,? takes up the chorus and drowns the 
voice of protest with cries of progress! science! 
culture ! # 


1 Bishop Von Keppler—Address on ‘‘Reform, true and 
false’’, which won the special approval of the Holy See. 
2 Coleridge. 


3 Liberal Catholicism is a curious mixture of intellectual 


pride, ignorance of Catholic principles and base subserviency 
to the prevailing fashions of the hour. 
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‘The intellectual progress of mankind’’, say these 
Reformers, ‘‘involves a wider grasp of truth,’’ by 
which the Church should be quick to profit. ‘‘It 
would be calamitous, indeed, if she should ever con- 
tinue to be imbued with, and to give forth, the spirit 
of an age which is forever dead and gone.’’ She 
should adapt herself to her new environment and 
‘*keep in touch with what is best and highest in every 
succeeding lustrum.’’! She should, in brief, renew 
-her youth like the eagle and be thoroughly modern- 
ized. She should be freed from the overgrowth of the 
past, ‘‘stript of what is unessential’’, and made to 
present to the world ‘‘a pure and primitive Christi- 
anity’’, upon which the new civilization may be en- 
grafted, to produce a fresh and plentiful crop of fruit. 

To those who speak thus we may apply the words 
of the eloquent prelate quoted above: ‘“They would 
fain force the Church back to the point of develop- 
ment which she had reached five hundred or fifteen 
hundred years ago, and bind her to it forever..... 
They shall not be permitted to do so.... What they 
would lop off or remove, is in truth the loveliest bloom 
and the sweetest fragrance of Catholicism...... 
Nothing could be more illogical, unscientific and un- 
historical, than to disregard all the past development 
of the Church, in order to construct a primitive 
Church, and to represent this as the purest form of 


1 Words of a noted champion of ‘‘Liberal Catholicism’’, 
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Christianity.’? Nothing could be more injudicious, 
than to advise ‘“‘the Church to make concessions and 
compromises, in order to purchase from the modern 
world the right to live and dwell in it.’’ They who 
give such advice, ‘‘labor against their own interests’’, 
as well as hers. For, ‘‘however much they concede 
and surrender, so long as they do not renounce their 
allegiance to the Church, they will not escape the 
hatred and persecution of the world.’’? 

But science! ‘The claims of science! ‘‘Can it be 
expected,’’ ask some Liberal Catholics, ‘‘that men 
will ever endure with patience, on the part of ecclesi- 
astics, an attitude of opposition to that science to 
which all, even those ecclesiastics themselves, are so 
deeply indebted???’ And they answer, that they 
at least will not endure such an attitude. They ‘‘de- 
clare themselves to be devoted to the discovery, the 
promulgation and the establishment of truth in every 
field of knowledge, historical, critical and scientific, 
especially in what bears upon religion.’’? The fact is, 
they have a superstitious veneration for everything 
that parades under the name of science, no matter how 
extravagant and worthless it may be. Instead of 
avoiding, they favor, what the Apostle denounces as 
‘the profane novelties of words and oppositions of 


1 Bishop Von Keppler, as above. 


2 These words are taken from the writings of one of the 
professed leaders of ‘Liberal Catholicism’’, whom the Eng- 
lish Bishops seem to have had especially in view. 
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knowledge falsely so called.’’ —‘‘Theories, criticisms 
and assertions, advanced in the name of science, seem 
to exercise an almost irresistible control over the 
mind,’’ wrote the English Bishops. ‘Not so much, | 
that ‘the Liberal Catholic has formed independently 
_ for himself a scientific opinion, as that he has practi- 
cally surrendered his independence, by taking for 
granted, and as venerable and true, the halting and 
disputable judgments of some men of letters or of 
-science, which may represent no more than the wave 
of some popular feeling or the views of some fashion- 
able or dogmatizing school. The bold assertions of 
men of science are received with awe and bated breath, 
the criticisms of an intellectual group of savants are 
quoted as though they were rules for a good life, 
while the mind of the Church and her guidance are 
barely spoken of with ordinary patience. The Liberal 
Catholic appears to be nervously apprehensive, lest 
the Church should in some way commit herself and 
err. He doubts her wisdom, her patience, her ability 
in dealing with mankind. And he flatters himself, 
that his own opinions are the outcome of a strong- 
minded, impartial and philosophical spirit.”’? 

But, if Liberal Catholics champion the cause of 
science, they are especially eloquent, when they plead 
in favor of general culture. ‘The reform which they 


1 [ Tim. VI, 20. 
2 «Joint Pastoral Letter of the Card. Archbishop” etc., 


as above. 
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have in view, is a cultured reform, a cultured Catholi- 
CUS an ee The demand upon the cultured to believe 
and to live, just as the ordinary Catholic believes and 
lives, seems to them too harsh. They would sweeten 
the bitter pill of faith with the syrup of culture..... 
A short-sighted, silly policy, indeed!’’ For, ‘‘once 
the educated and half-educated have thrown them- 
selves into the current of infidel culture and science, 
they can hardly be won over to the faith, no matter 
how it is presented to them. ... Gentleness is out of 
placeia weirs An operation must be performed—an 
operation on the eye. The cataract must be removed 
from the eyes of those blind, culture-proud men. It 
must be brought home to them,’’ that they above all 
have need of faith—‘‘just such a faith as the common 
people possess, a simple, honest, healthy faith.”’ 
‘‘The history of hundreds of conversions proves 
very clearly, that at all times the noblest conquests 
have: been dues pa. to a single-hearted, straight- 
forward, attractive consistency of principle, to the 
life-giving dogma and unbending authority of the 
Church.’’ And, on the other hand, the experience 
of zealous priests proves no less clearly, that in our 
own days the conversion of many an earnest soul has 
been retarded, if not prevented, by a tendency to 
attenuate the doctrines and to minimize the endow- 
ments of the Church. What is worse, the faith of 
ill-instructed, self-sufficient Catholics has been weak- 


ened, and the way paved to the open apostasy of men 
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who seemed intent on leading all the world into the 
fold of Christ. 

There is, then, an urgent necessity for a Catholic 
reform. ‘‘Shallow rationalism in the Catholic camp 
must come to an end..... The worship of false 
science and false culture must no longer enfeeble the 
Catholic character.’’ True science must be fostered: 
a science which does not dogmatize, as though it were 
infallible, but cautiously steers its course by the 


-beacon-light of faith, and bravely takes up the defence 


of Catholic truth against the popular errors of the age. 
True culture must be encouraged: a culture which 
looks less to the increase of secular knowledge than 
to the education of the conscience, which is not mod- 
elled on pagan but on Christian ideals, which does not 
inflate the intellect with pride, but elevates and en- 
nobles the heart by simplicity and purity of thought 
and sentiment. Catholics must be made to realize, 
that their faith is more than science, their religion 
better than culture. 

In the last analysis, therefore, the question of 
Catholic reform resolves itself into the question: Are 
Catholics as Catholic as they ought to be?! 

1 Bishop Von Keppler, as above. See also the Encyc- 
lical of Pope Pius X on the thirteenhundredth anniversary 
of St. Gregory, March 12th, 1904. — The preceding Lesson 
was already in the hands of the printer, when the new Syl- 


labus of Pius X appeared, condemning the teachings of the 
latest form of Liberalism, which the author had especially in 


mind in writing. 


LESSON XII. 


The spirit of faith, or submission to ecclesiastical 
authority, the test of genuine Catholicism. 
Conformity with the mind of 

m the Church. 


‘‘Are Catholics as Catholic as they ought to be ?”’ 

To answer this question, we must before all else 
settle the standard of orthodoxy, to which Catholics 
must be conformed. And for this standard we must 
necessarily look to the Church; because it is evident, © 
that a genuine Catholic must be in full accord with 
the Church. He must think and feel and act in per- 
fect unison with the Church; or, to adopt the words 
of St. Ignatius, he must ‘‘be of the same mind with 
the Orthodox Church.’’! 

This obligation flows from the very nature and 
office of the Church, which is destined to continue 
the mission of Christ unto the end of time. ‘‘All 
power is given to me in heaven and on earth,’’ said 
our Saviour to his chosen Apostles. ‘‘Going there- 


1 Book of ‘‘Spiritual Exercises’’-—‘‘Rules to be observed, 
in order that we may be of the same mind with the Orthodox 
Church.” 

(192) 
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fore teach ye all nations; baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you: and behold I am with you all days, 
even to the consummation of the world.’’! See here 
the warrant and commission of the Apostles and of 
their successors, the bishops of Christ’s Church! He 
had received from his Divine Father ‘‘all power in 
heaven and on earth’’; and, in virtue of that power, 
» He sent his Apostles, even as his Father had sent 
Him,’ to make disciples? of all nations, to admit them 
by Baptism into his fold, and to instruct them in all 
truth. ‘They were to teach in his name and with his 
authority; and they were to be believed and obeyed, 
even as He was to be believed and obeyed. For He 
said to them: ‘‘He that heareth you, heareth me; and 
he that despiseth you, despiseth me.’’* 
Extraordinary as was this mission, it was not to 
cease with the life of the Apostles, but was to be con- 
tinued by their successors unto the end of time; be- 
cause Christ promised them to remain with them all 
days, even unto the consummation of the world, and to 
send them ‘‘the Spirit of Truth’’,° who would abide 


1 Matth. XXVIII, 18, 19, 20. 
2) Jotun scx, 21, 


8 This is the real meaning of.the Greek text. Vid. 
Knabenbauer, Com. inh. 1. 


Sake 1G: 
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‘with them forever,’ and teach them ‘‘all truth’’.?— 
Accordingly, before dying, they transmitted their 
authority to others, by imparting to them also the 
Holy Ghost and ordaining them ‘‘bishops to rule the 
Church of God.’’? And to all of these they said: 
‘Take heed to yourselves and to the whole flock’’?... 
‘“‘Preach the word; be instant in season and out of 
season; reprove. entreat. rebuke in all patience and 
doctrine.’ ® 

There is, then, in the Church of God an authority, 
which perpetuates the authority of Christ Himself; 
and it is this authority, which fixes the standard of 
Catholic orthodoxy. It was vested, at the beginning, 
in St. Peter and the other Apostles, and was trans- 
mitted by them, in an unbroken line, to the living 
Pope, successor of St. Peter, and to the bishops acting 
in conjunction with him.® ‘To these, therefore, the 
faithful owe the same unreserved submission as to 


Christ Himself, in everything that bears upon religion. 


2 Tae XIV 16; 

J IGE RQ, Tey 

3 Acts XX, 28. See also ‘‘Pastoral Letter” of the Card. 
and Bishops of England, as above. 

Ae idiibid: 

5 Tim. IV, 1—5. 

6 The Pope and the bishops in communion with him 
constitute the teaching and governing body. But ‘even 
bishops, in their individual and private capacity,.... are 


simply disciples’ and subjects. (Joint Pastoral Letter of the 
Cardinal, etc., as above.) 
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Thence arises, in the first place, the obligation to 
yield interior assent to the teachings of the Pope and 
of the bishops who are in accord with him.! This 
assent is of two kinds, corresponding to two different 
kinds of ecclesiastical teaching; namely, the assent of 
“Divine Faith’’, and the assent of ‘‘Religious Obe- 
dience’’. 

The assent of ‘‘Divine Faith’? must be given to 
that teaching which falls under the endowment of the 
‘Church’s infallibility. It comprises not only the 
truths directly revealed by Almighty God, but also 
whatever is so closely connected with those truths, 
that it is impossible, or at least very difficult, for the 
Church ‘‘to preserve, explain and defend’’ the former 
without the latter. To the latter belong such matters 
as the condemnation of false doctrines, the canoniza- 
tion of Saints, the interpretation of Holy Scripture, 
and many others. Those who knowingly refuse their 
assent to doctrines directly revealed, and defined or 
universally held by the Church as of Catholic Faith, 
by that very fact become guilty of heresy and cut 
themselves off from the Church.? ‘Those who know- 
ingly refuse their assent to doctrines closely connected 
with revealed doctrines, and as such proposed by the 

1 The teaching of individual bishops may be erroneous 
and even heretical, as was the teaching of many bishops who 
fell into Arianism, Nestorianism etc. To such teaching, as - 


is evident, the faithful must refuse their assent. 
2 Vat. Counc. ‘De Fid. et Rat.’’, cap. IV et can. 3. 
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Church for our acceptance, if not guilty of heresy, at 
the very least commit a grievous error against the 
faith:4 

The assent of ‘‘ReligiouS Obedience’? must be 
given to that teaching which does not fall under the 
endowment of the Church’s infallibility, ‘‘but under 
the exercise of her ordinary authority to feed, teach 
and govern the flock of Christ.’’? To this head must 
be referred most of the Acts of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
all the decisions of the Roman Congregations, as well 
as the Pastoral Letters of the bishops, diocesan decrees 
and other documents issued, with the approval of the 
Holy See, for the spiritual guidance of the faithful. 

“It is not enough’’, writes Leo XIII, ‘‘to give a 
frank and firm assent to doctrines, which are put for- 
ward in the ordinary and universal teaching of the 
Church as divinely revealed, although they have 
never been solemnly defined. Another point still must 


be reckoned among the duties of Christian men: they 
1 Td. ibid. See also the ‘Joint Pastoral Letter of the 
Card. Archb. etc.’’, as above.—To deny a dogma, that is, ‘‘a 
doctrine defined or universally held by the Church as of 
Catholic Faith,’ or not to admit it in the sense given it by 
the Church, is heresy. To deny other doctrines that fall 
under the endowment of infallibility, is heresy according to 
some theologians; a grave error according to others. It is 
this grave error, say the latter, which characterizes ‘‘Liberal 
Catholicism”? in its worst form; those who profess it, are 
still members of the Church, though very disloyal to her. 


2 “Joint Pastoral Letter’’, as above. 
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must be willing to be ruled and governed by the 
authority and direction of their bishops and, in the 
first place, of the Apostolic See.’’! Nor is this true 
“only of the body of the faithful, but.... in an es- 
pecial manner of those who are learned’’—of the 
philosopher, the historian, the scientist—when their 
studies bear in some manner upon religious matters. 
For it is their duty ‘‘never to advance anything in 
opposition to the Church’s teaching, and to retract 
any statements which have drawn upon them the cen- 
sure of the Church.’’? : 

Here is the touchstone of Catholic orthodoxy, the 
test of perfect conformity with the mind of the Church! 
Not that the genuine Catholic confounds the assent 
of ‘‘Religious Obedience’’ with the assent of ‘‘Divine 
Faith’’, or that he mistakes the ordinary guidance of 
the Church for infallible definitions, which he cannot 
refuse to accept without incurring the guilt of heresy. 
By no means. But, believing that our Lord Jesus 
Christ governs the Church through his representatives, 
he commits himself without reserve to their guidance, 
and accepts, in the spirit of faith, their decisions upon 
all matters that affect his religion.® 


1 Sapientiae Christianae’’, Jan. 10th, 1890. 

2 Pius IX, Apostolic Letter, Dec. 2nd, 1862. See also 
“Joint Pastoral etc.’’, as above. 

8 The lack of this ‘“‘spirit of faith’’, necessary for the 
assent of ‘‘Religious Obedience”’, constitutes ‘Liberal Ca- 
tholicism’’, in the ordinary sense of the words. 
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What, if those decisions should ever be issued 
under a misunderstanding? What, if some future day 
they should have to be reversed? Does not the same 
thing happen in the civil courts of the world? And 
are not the decisions of those courts to be respected, 
until they are reversed ?>—What, if the ecclesiastical 
authorities, over-anxious for the spiritual welfare of 
their flocks, should ever proscribe an opinion or a 
theory, which further investigation may prove to be 
well-founded? What, if they should thereby retard 
the intellectual progress of the world, or perhaps 
impede it altogether for the time being? Shall men, 
therefore, be free to impose their crude and incoherent 
speculations on the credulous public, at the risk, if ; 
_ not with the manifest intention, of undermining the 
foundations of faith aud morality? Shall they be 
allowed to sacrifice the hitherto accepted account of 
an historical event, or the traditional interpretation of 
a Bible-text, to the arrogant demands of a destructive, 
irreligious criticism? And shall the authorities of the 
Church be forbidden to challenge such presumption ? 
Shall they be deterred from safeguarding the purity 
of the faith, for the sake of a dubious addition to the 
stock of human knowledge? No! Most emphatically 
no! Both reason and religion forbid it, as detrimental 
to their common interests.' ‘‘We hail with delight 

1 Reason teaches us to hold fast to the obvious meaning 


of a scripture-text or of a tradition, until convincing proofs 
force us to depart therefrom. 
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the successful efforts of man in the search for truth 
and the pursuit of good,’’ writes Leo XIII; ‘‘because 
they add to the heritage of knowledge and extend the 
bounds of public prosperity. Yet assuredly, if those 
efforts are to produce solid and lasting fruit, they must 
not set at defiance the authority and wisdom of the 
Church.’’! 

The Church, it is true, was not instituted to teach 
science and to increase the natural knowledge of man, 
but to guard the deposit of revelation and to promul- 
gate the doctrines of divine faith. Yet, by guarding 
the deposit of revelation and promulgating the doc- 
trines of faith, she renders science the most important 
services. For the object of faith, as well as of science,’ 
is truth; and truth cannot be at variance with truth, 
because God, the source of all truth, cannot be in 
contradiction with Himself. Any assertion, therefore, 
or opinion or theery, which is at variance with revela- 
tion, or leads logically to a conclusion that is at vari- 
ance with it, is an error against science, as well as 
against faith.? So that, when the Church defines an 
article of faith, she sets up a caution-signal, by which 
the Catholic scholar may be guided in his speculations 
and enabled to retrace his steps, if he has gone astray. 


1 Quoted in the ‘Joint Pastoral Letter etc.’’, as above. 


2 Nothing is so detrimental to science as the false prin- 
ciples, unfounded assumptions and hasty conclusions, ad- 
vanced in its name, and propagated without a protest by its 
credulous votaries. 
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Nor is this all. For, should he fail to notice or to 
mind that signal, the authorities of the Church warn 
him that there is danger ahead, and bid him change 
his course. When they do so in the solemn manner 
which requires from him the assent of ‘‘Divine Faith’’, 
he is most certainly in error; when they do so only in 
the ordinary way which requires from him the assent 
of ‘‘Religious Obedience’’, he is at least very probably 
in error. He owes it, therefore, to his conscience, as 
a Catholic and a scholar, to distrust every theory or 
hypothesis of which the ecclesiastical authorities dis- 
approve, and not to make it his own, until they are 
satisfied that it does not conflict with the teachings of 
revelation. 

It is thus that St. Ignatius understands the mental 
attitude of the loyal Catholic, when he writes: ‘‘Lay- 
ing aside our own judgment, we must have a mind, 
prompt and ready to obey in all things the true Spouse 
of Christ our Lord and our holy Mother, the orthodox, 
Catholic and hierarchical Church.’’? We must accept 
all the articles of faith, all the verities of religion, on 
the authority of the Church, and not on the strength 


1 This does not prevent the Catholic scholar from study- 
ing such a theory or hypothesis, for the purpose of refuting 
it, or of reconciling it in some manner with Catholic doctrine, 
provided he does so with full submission to the ecclesiastical 
authorities. 


2 “Rules to be observed that we may be of the same 
mind with the Orthodox Church.’’—Rule I, 
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of our private judgment.!. This much, no doubt, all 
Catholics profess to do. But, what with lukewarm- 
ness and'the lack of lively faith, many do not wholly 
lay aside every judgment to the contrary, nor shun, 
as they ought, the lax and uncatholic notions that 
prevail concerning the infallibility and sanctity of the 
Churcha its necessary, therefore, to quicken the 
faith of Catholics in Christ and in his Church, which 
‘He hath purchased with his own blood’’,? and for 
which He ‘‘delivered Himself up... . that He might 
present it to Himself a glorious Church’’;* which He 
made ‘‘the pillar and ground of the truth’’,* and of 
which He said that, if a man ‘‘will not hear the 
Church”’, he is to be to us “‘as the heathen and 
publican’’.° 

Hence St. Ignatius adds: ‘‘’That we may avoid all 
error, we ought to hold it as a fixed principle, that- 
what to us seems white is black, if the Church so 
defines. For we must believe, that the Spirit of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and of his Church is one and the 
same Spirit, by whom we are guided and governed 
unto salvation.’’® In other words, we must give a 


1 “Joint Pastoral Letter’’, as above. 

2 Acts XX, 28. 

3 Ephes. V, 25. 

#7 Vim TIT, 16. ' 

5 Matth. XVIII, 17. See Ferrusola, ‘‘Commentar. in 
lib. exercit. B. P. Ignatii Loyolaei etc.” 

6 «Rules to be observed etc.’’, as above—Rule XIII. 
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ready assent to the definitions of the Church, even 
though they should be as much opposed to our own 
private judgment, as black is opposed to white. And 
the reason is that our judgment, be it ever so keen 
and discerning, is Hable to error, while the definitions 
of the Church in matters of faith and morality are ab- 
solutely infallible. We must not, however, limit our 
assent to the definitions of the Church, but submit our 
judgment to her ordinary direction in everything that 
bears even remotely upon religion; because the Spirit 
of Christ Himself, the Incarnate Wisdom, guides and 
governs us by means of the Church. 

More than this. If we wish to be altogether of 
the same mind with the Church, we must not merely 
accept without hesitation whatever she teaches us; 
we must, moreover, approve of the means which she 
uses for that purpose. We must, therefore, ‘‘set the 
highest value both upon the Positive and upon the 
Scholastic method of teaching theology,’’ writes St. 
Ignatius. ‘‘For, as it is the peculiarity of the Doctors 
who adopted the Positive method—such as St. Jerome, 
St. Augustin and St. Gregory—to stir up the affections 
to love and serve God our Lord in all things, so it is 
the peculiarity of those who follow the Scholastic 
‘method—such as St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure and 
the Master of the Sentences—to define or explain the 
things necessary for salvation, in a manner suitable to 
our times, in order the better to expose and refute all 
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kinds of errors and fallacies. The Scholastic Doctors, 
being later in date, not only have the benefit of the 
Sacred Scriptures and of the older authors, but, per- 
sonally enlightened and guided by God, they turn to 
profit the decrees of the councils and the canons and 
constitutions of our holy Mother, the Church.’?’! 

The Scholastic method of theology, then, proposes 
to itself, as its special object, to define and explain the 
things necessary for salvation, with a view to the 
errors and fallacies of the day; and, for this purpose, 
it appeals to Holy Writ, to the early Fathers, and to 
the councils, canons and constitutions of the Church. 
At the same time, however, it takes advantage of 
every branch of human learning, more especially of 
philosophy, with which it has contracted an indis- 
soluble alliance. Philosophy trains the young theo- 
logian to habits of exact thought and close reasoning. 
Philosophy demonstrates the truths preliminary to 
faith, such as the existence, the veracity and the 
providence of God, as well as many others, seen both 
by the natural light of reason and by the supernatural 
light of revelation, such as the creation of the world, 
the immortality of the soul and the freedom of the will. 
Philosophy illustrates the mysteries of religion and 
defends them against the charge of being self-contra- 
dictory. Philosophy, in fine, fixes the terminology, 


1 “Rules to be observed etc.’’, as above—Rule XI. 
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and helps to determine the precise meaning of the 
definitions of the Church, 

In this manner, theology fosters and encourages 
sound mental philosophy; and philosophy, in turn, 
imparts to theology a scientific form and character, 
systematizes the body of Catholic doctrine and presents 
it to the world as a coherent whole.! Herein consists 
the scholastic method which is now, as it was in the 
past, the most efficient weapon to combat the oppo- 
nents of Catholic truth.? On this account they have 


1 “Most of the great Scholastics followed a system of 
philosophy, founded on Aristotle..... This body of philo- 
sophical doctrine received the nameof Scholastic philosophy, 
and urder this name it still holds its own in most Catholic 
schools, witnessing the rise and fall of countless rival sys- 
tems.’’ (Outlines of Dogm. Theol. by Sylv. Hunter, S. J., 
Introd. n. 6.) Outside the Catholic schools, philosophy 
worthy of the name has almost disappeared; even the best 
modern systems are open to the gravest objections, from a 
purely intellectual point of view. It would be most unreason- 
able, therefore, for the Catholic theologian to relinquish the 
old approved system, whose terminology has served for ages 
as the vehicle of Catholic dogma and of solid mental science. 
At the same time, he should know the modern systems suf- 
ficiently, to assimilate what is true in them, and to refute 
what is false. 


2 In order that one may have in Scholastic theology an 
efficient weapon to combat modern errors, he must possess a 
thorough knowledge both of its principles and of the errors 
to be combatted. He must be able to handle his weapon with 
dexterity, and to sight with accuracy the object against which 
it is to be directed. 
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an instinctive abhorrence of it, while genuine Catholics 
hold it in the highest esteem.! 

But if the faithful owe the Church unreserved sub- 
mission in matters of doctrine and creeds, they owe it 
likewise in matters of government and discipline. 
For her right to govern is itself a matter of doctrine, 
and comes to her directly from God Himself, conform- 
ably to the words of St. Paul to the Elders of Ephesus: 
‘‘Take heed to yourselves and to the whole flock, 
. wherein the Holy Ghost hath placed you bishops, 
to govern the Church of God.’’” There is therefore, 
in respect to the governing authority, a vast difference 
between the Church and other associations, which 
exist by the will of men.* Yet, so accustomed are the 
people now-a-days to look upon themselves as the 
source of authority in civil matters, that, all uncon- 
sciously perhaps, they often extend their claim to the 
religious sphere as well. Hence ‘‘they take leave to 
discuss theology and the government of the Church 
with the same freedom of speech and opinion that 
they are accustomed to use in launching new theories 


1 Besides laying down the foregoing general rules of 
conformity with the mind of the Church, in point of doctrine, 
St. Ignatius applies them to the principal doctrines attacked 
by the heretics of his day, such as those concerning faith, 
grace, etc. 

2 Acts XX, 28. 

3 Teo XIII, Letter on the Constitution of States. 
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on social science, political economy, art, literature or 
any other subject.’’! 

In fact, the less competent a man is to form a cor- 
rect judgment about Church government and dis- 
cipline, the quicker he often is to express his views. 
The ecclesiastical authorities do not see things, as he 
sees them; and that is enough, in his opinion, to con- 
demn them. He is right, of course; and, therefore, 
they are wrong! They do not understand the modern 
world! They cannot read the signs of the times! 
They are losing golden opportunities, which will never 
present themselves again! He was ready to advise 
them, but they would not listen to him! ‘They are 
misgoverning the Church! He will no longer identify 
himself with a hopeless cause! He was ready to pilot 
the bark of Peter into a safe harbor! But those at the 
helm would not accept his offer! They are steering it 
upon hidden rocks and shoals! He will leave them 
to their fate! He can no tonger believe in the prom- 
ises made by Christ to the Church! God has evidently 
abandoned it; he too will abandon it! 

Such has been the history of numerous apostasies 
all through the ages. Indeed, as early as the third 
century, St. Cyprian said very emphatically that 
heresies and schisms are the outcome of disobedience, 
‘contempt and murmurings against ecclesiastical su- 
periors; and that whoever maintains inviolable the 


1 “Joint Pastoral Letter etc.’’, as above. 
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authority of prelates, plucks up all errors by the roots. 

Hence St. Ignatius writes, in his rules of orthodoxy 
or conformity with the mind of the Church: We must 
‘approve all the precepts of the Church, and, instead 
of impugning them in any manner whatever, we must 
defend them promptly, with reasons drawn from all 
sources, against those who do impugn them.’’ And 
again: ‘‘We must always be more ready to approve 
than to condemn the statutes and recommendations, 
. as well as the lives, of superiors. For, although there 
be not found everywhere that integrity of manners 
which there ought to be, yet to speak against them in 
public discourses, or in dealing with the people, would 
rather give scandal than do good—the only con- 
sequence being the exasperation and murmuring of 
the people against their rulers and pastors. But as, 
on the one hand, it is mischievous to speak ill to the 
people of superiors who are absent, so, on the other 
hand, it may be useful to inform those who, if they 
will, can remedy the evil.’’! Acting on these prin- 
ciples, St. Ignatius and his companions labored stren- 
uously for a much-needed Catholic reform; and thus 
they helped not merely to check, but to undo to a 
great extent, the evils of the Protestant Reformation. 


1 Rules IX and X. St. Ignatius insists so much upon 
submission to ecclesiastical superiors and to their recommen- 
dations and directions, that he makes it a special matter of 
examination. See these ‘‘Lessons’’—Part First—Lesson XIII, 
“Gen. Exam. of Conscience’’. 
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Finally, the faithful owe the Church unreserved 
submission in all matters that relate to the ritual and 
to the practices of a Christian life. For all these are 
intimately connected with the doctrines and the gov- 
ernment of the Church. The ritual prescribes the 
rites, that is, the words to be spoken and the actions 
to be performed in the approved religious services or 
devotions of the Church.! Now, many of these rites 
have reference to some object or mystery of Catholic 
revelation, and express or imply belief in some dogma 
or doctrine of the Church concerning that object or 
mystery. Thus, for instance, many of the rites used 
in the tribunal of penance express or imply belief in 
the power to forgive sins, conferred by Christ upon 
his Apostles and their successors. In like manner, 
many of the rites used at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
express or imply belief in the ineffable mysteries of the 
Blessed Eucharist. So that, in certain circumstances, 
the ritual of the Church is a profession of faith; in 


other words, ‘‘the law of prayer is the law of belief.’’” 


1 Ritual is here taken in the widest sense, as embracing 
the whole liturgy. In a restricted sense, it generally signifies 
the book containing the prayers and ceremonies, used in the 
administration of the Sacraments, The word liturgy itself is 
used by the Greek Church in a restricted sense, to signify 
the Mass. 


2 It is thus that Pius IX explains this theological maxim, 
in his Dogmatic Bull on the Immaculate Conception. The 
universal Church—so he writes—celebrated the feast of 
Mary’s Conception, with the same solemnity as the feast of 
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Hence the Church is very vigilant, lest rites or 
forms of religious worship should be introduced, which 
cannot be reconciled with the doctrines of faith.!— 
But, while careful to safeguard the faith, she shows 
the most delicate consideration for the national cus- 
toms and traditions, and even for the personal dis- 
positions and inclinations of men. She preserves 
within her pale and favors several distinct liturgies, 
or independent forms of ritual prayer, for the essential 
, parts of divine worship. Moreover, ‘‘in addition to 


her Nativity, and proclaimed her /mmaculate; both in the 
Litany of Loretto and in the Preface of the Mass; ‘‘so that 
the law of belief was settled by the law of prayer.’’ It need 
hardly be added, that no one but the Church can define in- 
fallibly, when a prayer has the qualities required by the 
theological maxim, ‘‘The law of prayer is the law of belief.”’ 


1 In applying to a Catholic ‘‘devotion’”’ or religious 
exercise the theological maxim ‘‘The law of prayer is the law 
of belief’’, it is important to distinguish between the dogma 
which underlies the ‘‘devotion’’, and the occasion which has 
given rise to the ‘‘devotion”. The dogma necessarily sup- 
poses a ‘‘Catholic’’ revelation (i. e. a revelation which goes 
back to the Apostles), of which the Church is the guardian 
and interpreter. The occasion is often furnished by a ‘‘pri- 
vate” revelation or a human tradition, more or less reliable. 
The dogma, for example, which underlies the ‘‘devotion”’ to 
the Sacred Heart, is the Catholic doctrine that the material 
Heart, which constitutes an integral part of the Sacred Hu- 
manity, and, as such, is inseparably united to the Incarnate 
Word, is a legitimate object of divine worship. The occasion 
which gave rise to the ‘‘devotion’’, was the private revelation 
to Blessed Margaret Mary. It is the underlying dogma, and 
not the occasion, which determines the object of Catholic 


belief. 
14 Be eParee mea 
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the great acts of religion and the sacraments, she 
opens out a wide field of devotional exercises, to be 
used according to the taste and attraction of her chil- 
dren, who are of all races and tribes. .... There are 
special devotions to each of the three Divine Persons 
of the Trinity,’’ to the Incarnate Word, to his Blessed 
Mother and to the Saints. ‘‘There are pilgrimages to 
shrines, indulgences, jubilees, relics. . . . processions 
and many other practices of devotion and penance. . 
reaching from the sublime elevation of the soul and 
its seraphic communion with God on the heights of 
Thabor or of Calvary .... through an infinite variety 
of national vibrations of feeling and of public manifes- 
tations of faith and piety, down to the simple and 
spontaneous expression of a personal devotion.’’! 
Furthermore, in order to make the worship of God 
attractive to the faithful, the Church employs a rich 
and expressive ceremonial in her sacred functions. 
She enlists the fine arts—architecture, sculpture, 
painting and music—in her cause, and makes them 
contribute their share towards the service of the Most 
High. In brief, she appeals in a thousand ways to 
the senses, that through them she may reach the 
minds and hearts of men, and win them all to Christ. 
‘The same large-minded, affectionate care that the 
Church has for those of her children who walk the 


ordinary way of the commandments, she manifests 


.} “Joint Pastoral Letter’’, as above. 
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also towards such as wish to follow a yet ‘‘more ex- 
cellent way’’.1 While she encourages them, as the 
Apostle did of old, to embrace that mode of life which 
gives them ‘‘power to attend upon the Lord, without 
impediment’’,? she leaves them free to do so in the 
bosom of their families or in a cloister, by way of a 
simple resolution, of a solemn promise, or of a vow. 
And, if they feel called to enter a cloister and to bind 
themselves by religious vows, she gives them the 
. choice of many different rules of life, suited to the 
’ “diversities of graces’? conferred upon them, no less 
than to the ‘‘diversities of ministries’? entrusted to 
them.? 

On all these points, it is plain, we must be of the 
same mind with the Church. Wherefore, in the 
words of St. Ignatius, ‘‘we must approve and com- 
mend the confession made to the priest, and the 
reception of the Blessed Sacrament at least once 
a year, much more every month, and better still every 
week.... Wemust approve and commend the fre- 
quent hearing of Mass, the saying of hymns, psalms, 
and long prayers, as well in church as at home, and 
the chanting of the Divine Office or the Canonical 
Hours at stated times..... We must approve and 
commend the teaching of the Church concerning fasts 


We laCor ela ls 
2 .J Cor. VII, 35. - 
Sel Coreecll. 
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aud abstinences, such as those of Lent, of the Ember- 
days, of certain vigils, of the Fridays... throughout 
the year,’’ and, in general, ‘‘the practice of penance, 
exterior as well as interior... . We must approveand 
commend the veneration of relics and the invocation 
of Saints, as also stations, pilgrimages, indulgences, 
jubilees.... the building and decoration of churches, 
the making of images, and the reverence shown them 
for what they represent.!.... We must approve and 
commend the various Religious Orders’? and ‘‘the 
taking of the religious vows of poverty, chastity and 


” 


obedience,’’ and must ‘‘set the state of virginity or 


celibacy before that of marriage.’’? 

Such is the standard of Catholic orthodoxy. Only 
those Catholics who are fully conformed to it, ‘‘are 
as Catholic as they ought to be.”’ 


1 In some of the pious practices here referred to by St. 


Ignatius, there may be local excesses and abuses, which the 
Church does not approve, and which ought not to be put down 
to her account. See Ferrusola, as above. Some ecclesiastics 
even may not check such excesses as much as they should; 
and these are to blame. 


2 “Rules to be observed etc.’’, as above.—Rules II, III, 


NOE Wis WAL, WAGE WAND, 


LESSON XIII. 


The first concupiscence: the concupiscence of the eyes, 
or the inordinate love of wealth.—Poverty 
of spirit, or detachment from 
wealth. 


Having considered worldliness as a turning away 
from the Creator, we shall now consider it.as a turn- 
ing towards the creature. In other words, we shall 
consider it more particularly, as it manifests itself in 
the three concupiscences, which hold such sway upon 
earth, that St. John does not hesitate to say: ‘‘All 
that is in the world is the concupiscence of the flesh, 
the concupiscence of the eyes and the pride of life.’’! 

Among these the Holy Ghost assigns the first 
place to the concupiscence of the eyes; that is to say, 
to the inordinate craving after wealth. ‘‘For the 
desire of money is- the root of all evils,’’ writes St. 
Paul.? Not that wealth is essentially bad, and poverty 


1 J John I, 16. 

2 I Tim. VI, 9, 10. Hence, it the Meditation on ‘‘The 
Two Standards’’, St. Ignatius represents Satan as instructing 
his emissaries to draw men in the first place, ‘‘as commonly 
happens, to the desire of riches,” that they may gradually 
lead them to every kind of sin. Vid. Book of “Spiritual 
Exercises’’. 

(213) 
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essentially good. Not that all the wealthy are on the 
broad road of perdition, and all the poor on the narrow 
path of salvation. No! wealth, like poverty, is a gift 
of God and may be used for the service of God. Only 
the rich ‘‘that trust in riches’’! are reproved, only 
“the poor in spirit’? are promised ‘‘the kingdom of 
heaven’’.? And ‘‘the poor in spirit’’ are all those 
‘“‘that use this world, as if they used it not.’’® 

At the same time, it must be confessed that our 
Lord’s repeated denunciation of riches seems to in- 
dicate that there is a heavy curse upon them. First, 
He tells his disciples in the most emphatic terms: 
‘“‘Amen I say to you, that a rich man shall hardly 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’’ ‘Then, as if this 
general statement were not strong enough, he confirms 
it with a proverbial expression which, taken in its 
mildest sense, signifies that it is extremely difficult for 
a rich man to be saved?: ‘‘Again I say to you, it is 
easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.’? And when they ask Him, ‘‘who then can 
be saved?’’ He answers: ‘‘With men this is impossible; 
but with God all things are possible.’”’®> Mark the 


1 Mark X, 24. 

2 Matth. V, 3. 

3) Cora Vill, a6 

See Knabenbauer, Comment. in Matth. XIX, 23, 24. 
°) Matthys xeneoy 245 20% 
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climax: ‘‘A rich man shall hardly enter into the king- 
dom of heaven; it is easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle; with men this is impossible,’’ but 
with God it is possible because ‘‘with God all things 
are possible.’’ 

Clearly, according to our Lord’s teaching, riches 
are a source of the greatest spiritual danger. And the 
reason—in the words of a very enlightened ascetic— 
is ‘‘the peculiar aptitude’ of riches ‘‘to harbor the 
unholy spirit of the world, to combine with it and 
transform themselves into it.... Prosperity may be 
a blessing from God, but it may easily become the 
triumph of the world.’’ Its tendency ‘‘is to wean the 
heart from God, and fix it on creatures..... As it 
increases, so anxiety to keep it increases also, and 
makes men restless, selfish and irreligious.’’? 

‘*The hope of acquiring and preserving the goods 
of earth is as poison to the love of God,’’ writes St. 
Augustin.? ‘Their acquisition is fraught with care,”’ 
exclaims St. Bernard, ‘‘their possession with fear, 
their loss with pain.’’? With reason, then, does our 
Saviour compare them to thorns; because, ‘‘like 
thorns’’, says St. Gregory, ‘‘the riches of this world 
sting and wound and pierce the heart of man, by the 


1 Faber—The Creator and the Creature, B. III, c. 3, 
“The World”’. 


2 Vib. quaest., q. 36. 
3 De convers. ad cler., c. 12. 
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care, the fear and the pain which they cause him.’’! 
Yet among the thorns there are roses also, which 
attract him by the brightness of their color and the 
sweetness of their odor. ‘‘For riches’’, remarks St. 
John Chrysostom, ‘‘produce two opposite evil effects: 
anxiety which torments, and indulgence which weak- 
ens.’’? Thus they excite and foster the worst passions 
of the human heart, furnish the means of satisfying 
them, and expose a ‘man to a thousand temptations 
which it is impossible to resist, without the special 
help of God. Hence the Holy Ghost speaks of the 
virtuous rich man as of a prodigy. ‘‘Blessed is the 
rich man that is found without blemish, and that hath 
not gone after gold, nor put his trust in money nor in 
treasures. Who is he, and we shall praise him? For 
he hath done wonderful things in his life.’’® 

These words of inspired wisdom are especially 
applicable in our day; because, for obvious reasons, 
the allurements of wealth are greater than they were 
in the past. 

God no longer holds in human society at large the 
position which He once held. Outside of Christ’s 
“little flock’’,* He is not the term and goal of men’s 


longings and strivings. By many He is disowned or 


Morals 12 caer 

2 Knabenbauer, Comment. in Matth. XIII, 22. 
3) Eccles, XXX], 8, 9. 

4 Luke XII, 32. 
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relegated to the region of the unknowable; and, as the 
author of the supernatural, He is almost wholly 
ignored. ‘The consequence is that men, having little 
or no faith in the world to come, limit their aspirations 
to the present. The more they appropriate to them- 
selves of the goods of time, the greater they fancy 
themselves to be; the more they increase their earthly 
possessions, the larger the sphere of their personality 
seems to them to become. 

The word ‘‘property’’ itself helps to foster and 
strengthen the illusion. ‘‘This property belongs to 
me,’’ says the man of means; ‘‘it is mine; it is proper 
to me, to the exclusion of every one else.’’ Very 
soon, in the exaltation of his spirit, he is tempted to 
say: ‘‘This property bears the stamp of my personality; 
it is my own being assuming greater proportions; it is 
my own self growing in importance.’’ For, in the 
words of a distinguished pulpit orator, ‘‘there is not 
one man in a thousand, who is able to keep apart in 
thought two things so widely apart in reality, as are 
the greatness which comes from within and the great- 
ness which comes from without, the value of his 
personality and the value of his property.’’? If, by 
some lucky turn of affairs, he comes into possession of 
a fortune, he says to himself in the secret of his heart: 
“‘So then I have risen to distinction! I have taken 


1 Father Félix, S. J.—‘‘Le Progrés’’, Cinquiéme Con- 
férence, 1859. 
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rank with the great ones of the world! I have a right 
to the esteem of my fellow-men!’’ And the majority 
of men, admitting his claim, simply inquire: ‘‘How 
much is he worth?’ That is: ‘‘How rich is he? 
How much property does he own? what land? what 
bonds? what stocks?’’ In other words, they make 
his wealth the measure of his worth. 

As a natural consequence, the greed of wealth is 
steadily on the increase, in all classes of society. 
Before long, if it is not checked, it will control the 
destinies of the whole world. And then, woe to man- 
kind! For it leads to the moral degradation and ruin 
of the individual, of the family and of the nation. 

In the first place, the greed of wealth leads to the 
moral degradation and ruin of the individual. A man 
becomes like the things which he loves. His senti- 
ments and emotions all take color from the objects 
which call them forth.” His spiritual nature is as much 
affected by them, as his bodily constitution is affected 
by the food which he eats. It is clear, therefore, what 
must be the sentiments and emotions of the man who 
gives himself up wholly to the pursuit of wealth, who 
lives and labors for wealth, who dreams and raves 
about wealth. His soul was made for the spiritual, 
and he devotes it to the material; it was made to soar 
aloft towards heaven, and he fastens it down to the 
eatth. He estimates everything by its market value. 

Education! ‘‘Does it pay?’’ he asks. ‘‘Does it 
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enable a man to make money? Does it help him to 
fill his coffers?’’ If not, he regards it as superfluous. 
He values no books, except the ledger and the journal; 
‘no studies, except those which assist him to add to his 
wealth.—Religion! He considers it chiefly in its 
bearing upon his worldly affairs. For, wishing to 
make himself a paradise on earth, he directs every- 
thing to that end. He owns the ‘‘acre of Middlesex’’, 
and gives little or no thought to the ‘‘principality of 
_ Utopia’. He is too busy, he says, to take any part 
in the pious practices and devotions of a Christian life. _ 
He leaves them to women and childrén, who have 
nothing else to do. He limits himself to the essentials 
of religion; and even from these he is quick to dis- 
pense himself, when they interfere with his business. 
In a word, he is so assiduous in the worship of mam- 
mon, that he finds little time for the worship of God. 

The result is necessarily fatal; because, in the words 
of our Divine Lord, ‘‘no man can serve two masters. 
For either he will hate the one, and love the other: 
or he will sustain the one, and despise the other.’’ 1— 
‘Who these two masters are,’’ writes St. Augustin, 
‘He shows later on, when He adds: ‘You cannot serve 
God and mammon.’ For among the Hebrews—so we 
are told—mammon is a synonym for riches..... It 
follows, therefore, that whosoever serves mammon, 
serves him who, by reason of his perversity, is set 


1 Matth. VI, 24. 
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over these earthly things, and who, on that account, 
is called by our Lord Himself ‘the ruler of the world’. 
.... He that serves mammon, sustains (that is, bears 
with) a harsh and hateful master; because, fettered by 
cupidity, he is the bondman of the devil, whom he 
does not love. For who would love the devil? Yet 





he bears with him.’’? 

In the second place, the greed of wealth leads to 
the moral degradation and ruin of the family. The 
worshipper of mammon, instead of looking to the 
spiritual good of his children and accustoming them 
betimes to thrift and industry, often thinks only of 
increasing the fortune that he will leave them, and 
allows them to follow their whims and caprices. As 
a consequence, many of them grow up shiftless and 
slothful, averse to labor and effort, intolerant of rule 
and restraint—the despair of those that are charged 
with their education. Indeed, some of them make 
a public boast of their waywardness and indolence. 
Why should they exert and strain themselves? Why 
strive to acquire a knowledge which they will not need ? 
Why take any thought for the morrow? They are 
above such things! They have not wanted in the 
past! They will not want in the future! They count 
upon the rich inheritance that will soon be theirs! 

Alas, for that rich inheritance! In their hands, 


it is like a sharp-edged blade in the hands of a mad- 


1 Lib. II de serm. Domini in monte, cap. 14. 
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man—an instrument of ruin and destruction. Even 
before they have divided it among themselves, it has 
already divided them from one another. Yesterday 
they wept together over the bier of their father; to-day 
they wrangle with one another over his last will and 
testament. The lust of gold has become too strong 
for the love of kindred; aversion has taken the place 
of natural affection; self-interest has made strangers of 
those who are closely bound to each other by the ties 
, of flesh and blood.? 

And, when they have entered upon their inheri- 
tance, what use do they make of it? Some, as devoted 
as their father to business, and as indifferent to educa- 
tion and religion, add to his wealth and to his folly. 
Many more, having already wrecked their virtue and 
their talents, now wreck their fortunes as well, and 
verify in their persons the words of the Wise Man: 
“There is also another grievous evil which I have 
seen under the sun: riches kept to the hurt of the 
owner. For they are lost with very great affliction.’’” 

Finally, the greed of wealth leads to the moral de- 
gradation and ruin of the nation. For the nation 
necessarily shares the fate of the individuals and of 
the families that compose it. Yet the materialistic 
economists of the day assert the contrary. The 
struggle for wealth, they contend, furnishes the 


1 Father Félix, as above. 
2 Eccles. V, 12, 13. 
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strongest evidence of the nation’s life and activity, 
and conduces more than aught else to its progress and 
prosperity. It puts in circulation the gold that for- 
merly lay hoarded up in the miser’s closet, and expends 
it in undertakings which are useful to the nation; it 
builds railways and steamships, and opens a passage 
to the darkest recesses of the darkest continents; it 
develops the hidden resources of the world, and 
supplies the public marts in abundance with the 
necessaries and the commodities of life; it facilitates 
the means of production, and thereby lightens the 
labor of the workman; ina word, it betters the con- 
dition of all the people. 

It may be admitted, though not without many 
limitations and reserves, that the pursuit of wealth 
conduces to the material progress and prosperity of 
the nation. But does it also conduce to its intél’ectual 
and moral progress and prosperity? It fosters a spirit 
of enterprise, discovery and invention. But does it 
also foster a love of solid learning, sound philosophy 
and polite literature? It produces a host of adven- 
turers, pioneers and explorers. But does it also pro- 
duce a race of earnest students, exact thinkers and 
elegant writers? “If business cares engross men’s 
thoughts’’—so wrote the Roman poet—‘‘think you 
that they will compose verses, worth preserving and 
handing down to posterity?’ If our boys are kept 
all day at counting, figuring, ciphering and computing 
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interest, think you that they will distinguish them- 
selves in the liberal arts?! He saw in the tendencies 
which he censures, the symptonis of intellectual decay, 
though at the time his nation was at the zenith of 
worldly greatness. 

The pursuit of wealth favors industry, thrift and 
energy. But does it also favor honesty, benevolence 
and piety? It makes shrewd business-men, successful 
merchants and daring financiers. But does it also. 
_make patriotic statesmen, good citizens and zealous 
Christians? 

Industry, thrift and energy are certainly highly 
commendable, so long as they remain within the 
bounds of moderation, and respect the laws of con- 
science. But what of that feverish quest of gain, 
which tempts so many at the present day to overtask 
their strength, and goads them on till they collapse 
beneath the abnormal strain? What of that mad 
speculation, which converts the merchants’ exchange 
into a gambling-house, wherein men daily risk their 
fortunes in doubtful ventures, or save them by cleverly 
devised failures which entail the ruin of numberless 
innocent creditors? What of that fraudulent trading 
with a capital which has no existence, or in goods 
which can never be delivered? What of those crimi- 
nal combinations, whose purpose is to crush out the 


1 ‘Animos aerugo et cura peculi cum semel imbuerit 
etc.’’—Horace, Ars Poetica. 
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smaller industries, in order to realize enormous profits 
—to beggar the many, in order to enrich the few? 
What of those perfidious, Judas-like compacts, where- 
by principles, doctrines and reputations are sold for a 
few pieces of silver? ‘‘What will you give us?’’ ask 
those who create public opinion and control the desti- 
nies of the nation. ‘‘What will you give us? The 
press, the telegraph, the ballot- box, the council- 
chambers of the nation are at the service of the 
highest bidder.”’ 

Such things have always happened, because there 
have always been men, false to their consciences. 
But never before have they been so publicly avowed 
or so boldly defended. ‘“The newspaper’’, we are 
told, ‘‘must print what pays best. You wish the — 
business which you conduct, or the institution over 
which you preside, to flourish: the press is ready to 
extol you to the skies. You wish to be freed from a 
troublesome rival or competitor: the press is ready to 
belittle him so adroitly, that he will appeal in vain to 
the public for justice.’’ All depends upon the terms 
which you offer.—‘‘Politics’’, we are told, ‘‘must not 
be judged by the ordinary canons of right and wrong. 
They have their own code of morality, adapted to the 
peculiar conditions of the times.’’ A few millions are 
wanted in the interest of a party or of a government, 
to carry an election or to support a measure. ‘The 


wealthier partisans open their private purses, those in 
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power open-the public treasury, and the people or 
their representatives show, by their suffrages, that they 
understand and are ready to do the will of their mas- 
ters. That will is expressed in terms of gold—‘‘the 
royal metal’’, as the apostles of progress very aptly 
style it. For gold rules the modern world and issues 
its mandates with the authority of an absolute mon- 
arch, who brooks no resistance to his will. 

Thence the tendency which Leo XIII deplores, 
“‘to divide society into two widely different classes. 
On the one side there is the party which possesses 
power, because it possesses wealth; the party which 
controls the labor and trade of the country, and 
manipulates for its own end and benefit all the sources 
of supply; the party which is influential in the coun- 
cils of the State. On the other side there is the needy 
proletarian multitude, crushed and afflicted, and ever 
ready to create a disturbance’’! and to seizé the wealth 
and power of those whom it looks upon as its natural 
enemies. 

Numerically the latter class is by far the stronger; 
and, from the standpoint of the infidel theorists of the 
day, it has reason on its side. For if there is no 
eternity for men, why should the goods of time be so 
unequally distributed among them? Why should the 
few enjoy, without labor, all the pleasures. and com- 

1 Encyclical Letter ‘“Rerum Novarum”’ on the condition 


of the Working Classes, May 15, 1891. 
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forts of life, while the many are often unable, with the 
greatest efforts, to procure the barest mecessaries? 
Why should the few dwell in superb palaces, while 
the many are stowed away in squalid cellars and gar- 
rets?) Why should the few be ‘‘clothed in purple and 
fine linen’’, while the many have scarcely rags enough 
to protect themselves from the cold? Why should the 
few ‘‘feast sumptuously every day’’, while the many 
cannot get even a morsel of bread to appease their 
hunger ? 

If there is no divine and sovereign lawgiver and 
judge who will right these wrongs, it is evident that 
the people is justified in taking the matter into its 
own hands. For, in that case, the people is its own - 
lawgiver and judge, independent of any higher 
authority. And the people, according to modern 
ideas, is the majority of human beings, irrespective of 
social conditions. ‘‘AII men are born free and equal”! 
There are no privileged castes foreordained to rule. 
no helots doomed to serve! The new aristocracy of 
wealth is as much opposed, as the old aristocracy of 
blood, to the principles of “‘liberty, equality and 
fraternity’! Its wealth as well as its power, often 
acquired by fraud and cunning, belongs to the poor! 
They have a right to take it back by every means at 
their disposal, by legislation or by insurrection—peace- 
ably, if they can—forcibly, if they must! Why do 
they hesitate? They have nothing to fear, nothing to 
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lose in the conflict with their oppressors!—They are 
in the majority, and the majority must triumph in the 
end! A life like theirs is not worth living! Govern- 
ments, like those now existing upon earth, are not 
worth preserving! Extinction is preferable for the 
individual! Anarchy is preferable for the race! ! 

See the practical conclusion, to which the greed of 
wealth logically leads in our day. Human society, 
as now constituted in almost all civilized countries, 
contains within itself the elements of dissolution, 
which cannot fail sooner or later to produce their 
effects. The final catastrophe may perhaps be delayed 
by the prudent and vigorous action of rulers, by the 
rapid development of a young and flourishing country, 
by seasons of unwonted prosperity and other favorable 
circumstances. But it cannot be averted, ‘‘save by 
a return to Christian life and Christian institutions.’’? 

“The things of this world’’, writes Leo XIII, 
‘‘cannot be understood or valued aright, without tak- 
ing into account the world to come.’”? They are in- 
tended by the Almighty to serve as means towards an 
end; and that end is man’s future happiness in heaven. 
‘Upon earth hardships and trials will never be want- 
ing, because the consequences of sin are hard and 
trying; and these must accompany man all through 


1 Cathrein, S. J.—‘‘Socialism’’, chapt. II, sect. II. Ljib- 
eralism the Root of the Evil. 
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life.’’ Hence it is ‘‘a delusion, an imposition, a lying 
promise to hold out to a hard-pressed people the pros- 
pect of exchanging their troubles and afflictions for 
unbroken rest and enjoyment.’’ 

But, though ‘‘the ills which beset human life’’, 
cannot be wholly ‘‘banished’’ from the world, they 
may be greatly diminished. For this purpose those 
especially who are favored beyond others with the 
gifts of fortune,should be made to realize their duties 
towards God and man. They should bear in mind, that 
they are not free to do what they like with their 
wealth. For ‘‘there may be a rightful ownership of 
money,’’ remarks the Holy Father, ‘‘without a right- 
ful use of money.’’! They are indeed owners in 
respect to their fellowmen; they are only stewards in 
respect to God, who will demand a rigorous account 
of the use made of hisown. Moreover, by reason of 
their wealth and of the influence which it gives them, 
they have a special cbligation towards their fellow- 
men. For ‘‘whatever excellence a man has,’’ writes 
St. Thomas, ‘‘is given to him by God, to use for the 
service of his fellowmen.’’? Far, then, from abusing 
their position to injure those who depend upon them, 
they should useitto benefit them, both materially and 
spiritually. Far from defrauding the wage-earner of 
the wages which they have agreed to pay him, they 


1 Encyclical Letter, as above. 
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should allow him such wages as‘‘suffice to support him 
in reasonable and frugal comfort.’’ Far from inter- 
fering with his religion, they ‘‘shouldsee to it that he 
has time for his religious duties.’’! In brief, they 
should consider as especially addressed to them the 
words of Holy Writ: ‘‘God.... gave to every one of 
them commandment concerning his neighbor.’’? 

“Tf one does not leave his possessions for God,”’ 
says St. Ignatius, ‘‘he must at least use them for God; 
and, however great they may be, he must esteem them 
less than the one thing which the Gospel declares to 
be needful.’’ Wherefore ‘‘a rich man must endeavor 
to reach such a point as to possess what he has, 
instead of being possessed by it.’’® In other words, 
in the midst of his riches he must be poor in spirit, 
and not be actuated in the use which he makes of 
them by ‘‘any other motive, except the desire of serv- 
ing our Lord God the better.’’* . 

Riches, according to St. Francis de Sales, are like 
poisons, which, though dangerous, may be made to 
serve a useful purpose. ‘‘It is one thing’’, writes this 


1 Encyclical Letter, as above. 

2 Ecclusf¥VII, 12. 

3 «The Spirit of St. Ignatius’? by Father Xavier de 
Franciosi, S. J. 

4 Book of ‘Spiritual Exercises’, Med. on the ‘‘Three 
Classes of Men’’. St. Ignatius here applies this rule not 
merely to using, but “‘to leaving or retaining the property 
which one has acquired”’, 
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amiable saint, ‘‘to keep poisons, and another thing to 
be poisoned by them. Almost all druggists keep 
poisons, to use as the occasion may require. Yet 
they are not poisoned by them, because they do not 
swallow them, but preserve them on their shelves. 
In the same manner, you may have riches, without 
being injured by them, if you keep them in your house 
or in your pocket, and not in your heart... . Do not, 
therefore, desire absolutely and unconditionally the 
riches which you have not, do not set your heart upon 
those which you have, and do not worry over those 
which you have lost. For then you will have reason 
to believe that you are not poisoned by them, and to 
apply to yourself the words: ‘Blessed are the poor in 
spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven’.’’! 


1 “Tntrod. to a Devout Life’, Part. III, c. XIV. 


LESSON XIV. 


The lavish expenditure of wealth.—Excess in display 
and personal gratification.—Real poverty 
in the midst of wealth. 


Great as is the struggle for wealth in modern times, 
it is equalled, if not surpassed, by the lavish expen- 
diture of wealth. It is not prompted. by a sordid, 
overmastering avarice, which loves and covets wealth 
for wealth’s sake; it has nothing in common with the 
greed of the miser, who, in the midst of wealth, con- 
ducts himself as if he were suffering from poverty. 
No, men now-a-days generally seek for wealth, in 
order that they may use it for their personal gratifica- 
tion, or make a display of it before their fellowmen. 

Such a disposition, kept within the proper bounds, 
is to the credit of the age. For every man has a right 
to live in ‘‘reasonable and frugal comfort’’, and to 
provide himself with a dwelling, apparel and diet, 
becoming his rank and condition. Nay, he may be 
bound to maintain a certain degree of elegance and 
state, required by the dignity or the office which he 
holds in the world. The fault lies in the excesses, 
commonly expressed by the word luxury: excess in 
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personal gratification and display; excess in the multi- 
plication of objects, intended for personal gratification 
and display; excess in the expenses, made for the sake 
of personal gratification and display.’ 

Luxury, thus understood, is a ruling idea in this 
materialistic age of ours: It is more: it is a principle, 
a system, a dogma, a cult. The apostles of progress 
discourse, with an eloquence which is sonorous because | 
it is hollow, about the usefulness and necessity, the 
lawfulness and sanctity of luxury. The steady growth 
of luxury—so they tell us—gives a vigorous impulse 
to industry, encouragement to labor, life to commerce. 
It adds to the fortune of the rich, the wellbeing of the 
poor, the happiness of all. Check the march of lux- 
ury, and see what the consequences will be! How 
many engines will stand still! How many enterprises 
‘will languish! How many hands will be without 
work, and how many mouths without bread! What 


1 The word luxury is derived from the Latin word luzus, 
which means ‘‘a being out of place or joint’’, as a dislocated 
limb; hence’ ‘‘a being out of the way or extravagant’’, exces-: 
sive, etc. It is applied especially to indulgence in pleasure 
and display; and consequently, by the figure of metonymy, 
to objects which serve for pleasnre and display, and which 
are commonly known as duxuries. If the pleasure is intel- 
lectual and refined, luxury is often used in a good sense; as 
when we speak of ‘‘the luxury of doing good’’. On the con- 
trary, if the pleasure is sensual or immoral, luxury is synon- 
ymous with lewdness or lust. In ecclesiastical language, the 
Latin word ‘‘luxuria”’ is almost exclusively used in this last 
sense. Vid. S. Thom.. Sum. Theol. II, II, q. 153. 
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scenes of misery will be witnessed! What cries of 
distress will be heard! What social upheavals and 
revolutions, perhaps, will disturb the peace of the 
world!—Luxury is a sign, a cause, a measure of 
national prosperity. As it grows, it creates new 
needs; these needs awaken the spirit of invention; 
invention stimulates industry; industry produces 
wealth. Thus the very excesses of luxury help tow- 
ards the wellbeing of the people. The expenses to 
. which they lead, go to support labor; and labor is 
promptly converted into capital. So that, by a con- 

stant series of action and reaction, the lavish expen- 
- diture of wealth brings about a corresponding multi- 
plication and distribution of wealth. Now, it is 
precisely upon this multiplication and distribution of 
wealth, that national prosperity depends. Hence in- 
dustry, labor, wealth and prosperity always keep pace 
with luxury. In other words, the increase of luxury 
is the increase of prosperity.! 

Doctrines so specious, and so flattering to our rest- 
less age, are naturally very popular with all classes of 
society. Men are no longer satisfied with what is 
necessary or becoming in their own rank and station 
of life. They seek for the superfluous and sumptuous 
in house and furniture, in dress and outfit, in food and 
drink. The lower orders vie with the higher in 


) 


{ Father Félix, S. J. — ‘Le Progrés’’, Sixiéme Con- 
férence, 1857. 
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wastefulness and extravagance, as well as in splendor 
and magnificence. The great industries of the world 
are almost exclusively engaged in producing and sup- 
plying articles of luxury, while those who control 
them exert all their ingenuity to invent new and 
costly curiosities, intended to whet the public appetite 
still more. 

Many of those articles have no real merit or value. 
Often, in fact, they are nothing but worthless counter- 
feits, wanting alike in durability and taste. And 
hereby the world, all unwittingly, shows its charac- 
teristic traits, which are ‘‘unreality, worthlessness, 


1 Never before did it resort to. 


illusion, deception. 
so many devices to impose upon the children of men, 
to substitute appearance for reality, and to palm off © 
paltry imitations for objects of worth. Unhappily, it 
is but too successful with the votaries of luxury. 
They are the slaves of the senses, blind admirers of 
the fashion of the hour, and quite incapable of looking 
beneath the surface of things and forming a correct 
estimate of theirown. In their ambition to outdo one 
another, they set at defiance the most elementary rules - 
of propriety and good taste. They mistake the showy 
for the beautiful, the grotesque for the sublime, pomp 
for magnificence, and ostentation for dignity. They 
overload their dwellings with incongruous ornaments, 
and deck their bodies with flashy robes, ‘‘thicker with 


1 See these ‘‘Lessons’’—Lesson III. 
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jewels than the sward with drops of dew.’’ They 
procure themselves equipages and escutcheons, which 
mimic the departed glory of the titled gentry, and 
flaunt their wealth in public with an obtrusiveness, 
which excites the jealousy of the crowd and the dis- 
gust of sensible men. In brief, affecting excessive 
refinement and distinction, they make a ludicrous 
exhibition of vanity and vulgarity. 

But worse far than the vanity and vulgarity of 
‘luxury are the injustice and misery to which it gives 
occasion. Yielding to its allurements, families live 
beyond their means, and keep up the appearance of 
wealth by methods which not only do violence to 
conscience, but often lead to public disgrace and 
destitution. The wife, tempted by her love of show 
to make extravagant, clandestine purchases, buries 
her husband’s income in the too ample folds of her 
gowns and draperies. The husband, driven to despair, 
overdraws his account, and, to retrieve his losses, has 
recourse to gambling, embezzling and other disreput- 
able practices. The young consume, in a few years 
of sumptuous living, an inheritance or a dowry, be- 
dewed with the sweat and the tears of their parents. 
The man of moderate means fritters away his fortune 
in vain endeavors to equal the splendor of his wealth- 
ier neighbor. The millionaire indulges his passion 
for pomp and parade, until he comes to grief and 
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ends his days in a lunatic asylum or in an almshouse, 
a pensioner on the public bounty. 

Such persons pay the merited penality of luxury. 
But many more are its innocent victims; and these 
are daily increasing in number. For, however much 
we may boast of the prosperity of modern times, it is 
beyond dispute that, as luxury grows among the rich, 
misery likewise grows among the poor. It is a patent, 
universal, startling fact, which we seek in vain to 
disguise or to minimize. Never before, in Christian 
times, was there such a contrast of comfort and 
wretchedness; of affluence on the one hand, and of 
want on the other; of an abundance of superfluities 
for the rich, and of a scarcity of necessaries for the 
poor. Never was there such dread of a financial — 
crisis, recurring at regular intervals; of a dull and of 
an over-active market, of an excess and of a dearth of 
supplies—as sure to succeed each other, as the years 
of plenty and of famine succeeded each other in the 
land of Egypt. How are we to account for these 
strange phenomena? 

The causes are manifold and complex, all of them 
more or less dependent upon the peculiar character of 
our civilization, and two of them intrinsic to luxury, 
as it manifests itself in the modern world. 

The first of these causes is the waste of energy 
upon objects of luxury.—The amount of human energy 
is limited, argues an eloquent preacher. Consequent- 
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ly, the more of it you expend upon superfluities, the 
less there remains for the necessaries of life; the more 
you tax it for the gratification of the opulent, the less 
it is able to do for the relief of the indigent. You 
plume yourselves on your ability to increase the pro- 
ductive power of nature, and thus to add, as your 
poets sing, to the feast which it has spread for the 
enjoyment of man. It is well! I admire the wonders 
of human industry. But I cannot help asking myself: 
What good will come of it all to the needy? After 
your busy engines have produced the marvellous works 
of which you are so proud, what have you accom- 
plished for the benefit of the famishing millions? Do 
you not see that, while the creations of modern genius 
serve on the whole to enrich the rich, they also tend 
very frequently to impoverish the poor? Do you not 
see that, while you load the festive board with dainties 
for those who are already over-fed, you leave but a few 
remnants for those who are starving to death?! 
Whole armies of human beings are kept slaving 
day and night, to satisfy the extravagant demands of 
luxury. Drawn to the large industrial centres, they 
are forced to toil in noisome factories and workshops, 
for the exclusive advantage of those who idle away 
a useless existence in perfumed parlors and drawing 
rooms. For, on the one hand, the precious objects 
which they manufacture, are of no use to the. poor. 


1 Father Félix, S. J., as above. 
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On the other hand, the ‘‘goodly acres’’ which they 
might have tilled, being allowed to lie fallow, remain 
unproductive; and, as a consequence, the articles of 
daily consumption of which they have need, sell at a 
higher price. Furthermore, not only is life in the 
city, as a rule, more expensive than life in the country, 
but it tends of its own nature to make the common 
people reckless and improvident. It leads them to do 
as others do, and to waste upon trifles the scanty 
earnings which they ought to reserve for their sus- 
tenance. ‘Thus it comes to pass, that in our day we 
seldom find those happy Christian communities of old, 

where ‘‘the richest was poor and the poorest lived in 
. abundance.’’ 

The second cause of the growth of misery in the © 
modern world, also intrinsic to luxury, is the diminu- 
tion of voluntary almsgiving.—Never was there greater 
need than at present, of gratuitous aid and benefac- 
tions, to counterbalance and correct, as far as possible, 
the evil effects of excessive wealth and abject poverty, 
and to unite in the bonds of Christian charity those 
whom the inequality of fortune and of social conditions 
tends to estrange from one another. Happily there is 
no lack among good Catholics of that heaven-born 
virtue, by which our Divine Master wished his dis- 
ciples to be known. ‘They provide, to the best of their 
power, for the spiritual no less than for the bodily 
wants of their neighbor, and often stint themselves to 
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support institutions, erected under the auspices of the 

Church for the religious education of the young, as 
well as asylums for the reception of the poor, the sick, 
the orphan, the aged, the afflicted of every class and 
condition. But those who live for luxury, appropriate 
to themselves and consume in self-indulgence the 
resources of charity. 

‘‘However ample your fortune,’’ says the zealous 
priest quoted above, ‘‘your revenue can never reach 
_ the infinite; it will always be represented by a limited 
amount. From that amount subtract what is required 
for your maintenance, conformably to your rank and 
condition. I am willing, as you see, to make all 
reasonable allowance. But, having made that allow- 
ance, I ask how much you have left over. That, too, 
will be represented by a limited amount. It is the 
amount of which you can dispose in works of benefi- 
cence, without detriment to your standing in society; 
the amount which constitutes your charity fund, or, 
if you will, the portion of the poor.’ Well then, sup- 
pose that luxury goes on indefinitely increasing its 
exactions. Suppose that each succeeding year it says: 
‘I want this article of dress and that other article of 
dress, this piece of furniture and that other piece of 
furniture, this kind of outfit and that other kind of 
outfit.’ Is it not plain that, by yielding to it, you 


1 In these terms it is spoken of by St. Basil and other 
Fathers of the Church. 
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draw upon your charity fund, and misappropriate the 
portion of the poor who are without clothes, without 
food, without everything ?’’? 

Ask the votary of luxury for an offering; and very 
probably, in the words of St. Francis de Sales, ‘‘he 
will excuse himself on the plea of prudence. He has 
to look to the interests of his family! His children 
are so expensive! He really has nothing to spare! 
Indeed, he never has enough for himself!’’? Or, 
may be, he will dismiss you by saying, as a caustic 
critic puts it, that his grandfather on his mother’s side 
gave much in charity! That good Christian did 
in fact give freely, according to his means; and his 
bequests, having been prudently administered, are 
now really valuable. On this account, his wealthy ~ 
~descendant considers himself dispensed from any fur- 
ther obligation in the matter. His ancestor, he thinks, 
did more than enough for charitable and religious 
institutions; he himself prefers to contribute hand- 
somely for social and unsectarian purposes, which 
somehow appeal more strongly to his sympathy. 

In this wise the rich who pander to their insatiate 
luxury, lull conscience to sleep, and devour without 
scruple the substance of the poor. They spend a for- 
tune upon their wardrobe, their jewelry, and their 
gold and silver service. They give banquets and 


V Id. ibid: 
2 Introd. to a Devout Life, III, 14. 
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receptions, which recall the feasts and revels of 
Assuerus and Baltassar. Yet, perhaps, of all their 
superabundance they offer little or nothing—not so 
much as the crumbs that fall from their table—to poor 
Lazarus, who sits waiting, cold and hungry, at their 
door. For luxury makes them too selfish, to think of 
anything but personal gratification. Like a slow 
poison, it gradually infects their whole spiritual being, 
until they seem incapable of every generous impulse, 
_ every noble aspiration, every manly effort. So that, 
in ordinary language, luxury is well nigh synonymous 
with weakness, softness and effeminacy. ; J 

Far, therefore, from encouraging luxury, all right- 
minded persons should condemn and prevent, as much 
as they can, the mad excesses to which it is often 
carried in our day. ‘hose especially, whose social 
position gives them some degree of influence over 
others, should lead a holy crusade in favor of modera- 
tion in dress, and fare, and furniture. Those who are 
blessed with an ample fortune, instead of squandering 
their resources in vulgar display, should make it a 
point of honor to spare all they can for works of 
charity and religion. Not content with being spiritu- 
ally poor, they should ‘‘often practise’? what St. 
Francis de Sales calls ‘‘true and actual poverty, in 
the midst of all the wealth and abundance of earthly 
goods, which God has bestowed’’ upon them.! 


1 Tntrod. to a Devout Life, III, 15. 
16 
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This they can do in many ways. For ‘‘there is 
no one,’’ continues the Saint, ‘‘who does not occasion- 
ally suffer discomfort of one kind or another.—You 
are unexpectedly visited by a friend, to whom you 
ought and wish to give a most hospitable reception, 
but circumstances make it impossible.—The wine in 
your cellar is all spoiled, and what you have at hand 
is of a very inferior quality.—You have to appear in 
public, and your best clothes are elsewhere.—You are 
compelled to put up at a country house, where you 
are without a private room, without a table, without 
a bed, without attendants, without everything. In 
short, no matter how well-to-do you are, you may 
often be in want of something. Now, this is to be 
really poor, in respect to that of which you are in’ 
want. Well, then, thank God for such mishaps, wel- 
come them, and bear them cheerfully.—You sustain 
losses, more or less considerable, from floods, hail- 
storms, drought, fire, burglaries, law-suits. Avail 
yourself of so favorable an opportunity to practise 
poverty, by accepting as from God’s hands, and en- 
during with patience and resignation, the misfortune 
which has befallen you.’’ 

Finally, ‘‘never fail to deprive yourself of a part 
of your wealth, for the sake of the poor. By this 
means, you make yourself poorer, to the amount which 
you give away; so that the more you give away, the 
poorer you make yourself. It is true, indeed, that 
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God will give it back to you, even in this world; 
because nothing brings so much temporal prosperity 
as almsdeeds. Nevertheless, until God does give it 
back, you will always be poorer, to the amount which 
you have given away. Oh, how holy, and how rich, 
is the poverty which comes from sharing one’s riches 
with the poor!’’? 

St. Ignatius lays down the same rules, in the Book 
of ‘‘Spiritual Exercises’’, for the direction of those 
who are called to lead the ordinary life of good Chris- 
tians in the world. ‘‘Whosoever falls under this 
class,’’ he writes, ‘‘whether the amount of his tem- 
poral goods be great or small... ought to determine, 
by means of the aforesaid Exercises and Methods of 
Election, by attentive and diligent consideration, how 
large a house and how many servants he ought to 
have .. . what portion of his property he may expend 
for his own use or that of his household, and what he 
should give to the poor or to pious works.’’? 

Further on, in the Rules about Almsgiving, the 
Saint writes still more explicitly: ‘‘As to what con- 
cerns one’s own person and household, it is always 
the best and safest course to limit and diminish one’s 


expenses as much as possible, and to conform one’s 


1 Id. ibid. The above is a free translation of the Saint’s 
words, as given in the Italian edition of the work. 


2 “Concerning Reform etc.’’, at the end of the Second 
Week of the Exercises. : 
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self closely to the example of Christ our Lord, who is 
our great Highpriest, our rule and our pattern. 
Accordingly the third Council of Carthage, which 
St. Augustin attended, decreed atid ordered that a 
bishop’s furniture should be cheap and poor. And, 
with due regard to a person’s rank and condition, the 
same principle is applicable to every state of life. 
Thus in wedlock we have the example of St. Joachim 
and St. Anne, who, dividing their yearly income into 
three parts, gave the first to the poor, dedicated the 
second to the service of the temple and the worship 
of God, and reserved only the third for their own 
support and that of their family.’’! 

By following these rules, the devout Christian will 
not only equal, but surpass, the worldling in his care 
of earthly goods. For, ‘‘tell me’’, writes St. Francis 
de Sales, “‘is not the gardener of a great prince more 
careful to cultivate and beautify the garden of which 
he has charge, than if it were hisown? And why so? 
Precisely because it is not his own, but the prince’s, 
whom he desires very much to please.’?? Well, then, 


* Rule VII. A similar practice was observed by a pious 
and successful American merchant, now gone to his reward. 
He set aside a certain amount for the poor and the church, 
and invested it in some profitable enterprise. Once set aside 
in this manner, he no longer considered it as his own, but as 
a trust, to be carefully administered for the purpose to which 
it was dedicated; and he said that he never felt the loss of 
the money thus expended. 


2 Introd. to a Devout Life, l. c. 


” 
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the devout Christian believes and vividly realizes, 
that his temporal possessions are not his own, but | 
God’s, who requires him to make them productive 
for heaven. Hence he makes every reasonable effort 
to succeed in his temporal affairs. 

But, when he has done his duty, he is neither 
elated nor disheartened by the result. When he 
meets with success, he recalls the warning of the 
Holy Ghost: ‘‘If riches abound, set not your heart 
upon them.’’! When he experiences reverses, he 
exclaims with Job: ‘‘The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away; as it hath pleased the Lord, so is it 
done; blessed be the name of the Lord.’’? He is not 
solicitous about laying up great treasures, except of 
good deeds; nor about leaving his children a large 
inheritance, except of Christian virtues. Rather, like 
the mother of a fervent prelate, whose memory will 
linger as a sweet fragrance in the Church of America, 
he prays, in the words of Holy Writ, that God may 
‘‘sive’? his children ‘‘neither beggary nor riches’’, 
but ‘‘only the necessaries of life’. Or, like a de- 
throned Catholic sovereign—the victim of revolution, 
but fortunate enough to preserve his large and valu- 
able personal estates—he reminds his children, that 
they owe their good fortune to the special providence 


1 Psalm LXI, 10. 
2 Job I, 21. 
ST UProv.. ees Ge 
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of God, and prepares them, by a simple and industri- 
ous life, for whatever fate the future may have in 
store for them. 
He makes no parade of his wealth or of the pious 
uses to which he devotes it. For the Master whom 
he serves, has said: ‘Take heed that you do not your 
justice before men, to be seen by them; otherwise you 
shall not have a reward of your Father who is in 
heaven. Therefore, when thou dost an almsdeed, 
sound not a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do 
in the synagogues and in the streets, that they may be 
honored by men. Amen I say to you, they have 
received their reward. But when thou dost alms, let 
-not thy left hand know what thy right hand doth, 
that thy alms may be in secret; and thy Father who 
seeth in secret, will repay thee.’’? Neither, on the 
other hand, does he hide the light of his good example 
‘‘ander a bushel’’, when he has hopes that it will in- 
duce others to imitate him. For his Master has also 
said: ‘‘So let your light shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father who 
is in heaven.’’? 

In a word, the devout Christian uses his worldly 
goods to procure that heavenly ‘‘treasure, hidden in a 


1 The writer of these lines himsélf witnessed the simple 
life of this excellent Catholic family. 


2 Matth. VI, 1—5. 
Selig We IG 
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field, which a man having found, hideth it, and for 
joy thereof goeth, and selleth all that he hath, and 
_buyeth that field.’’? That ‘‘treasure’’, St. Gregory 
tells us, “‘is the yearning of the soul for heavenly 
things.” And ‘‘here it is to be remarked’’, he says, 
‘‘that a person cannot protect that treasure from the 
evil spirits, if he does not hide it from the applause of 
men. For in this world we are like pilgrims, journey- 
ing towards our heavenly country; and the evil spirits 
are like highwaymen, infesting the road by which we 
have to travel. Whosoever, therefore, exposes his 
treasure to public view, deliberately invites robbery. 
By tkis, however, I do not mean to say, that we 
should not allow our fellowmen to see the good which 
we do, since it is written, ‘let them see your good 
works and praise your Father who is in heaven,’ but 
that we should not do it to win their applause. 
While, therefore, we do our actions in the sight of 
others, let us keep our intention to ourselves; so that 
by our public actions we may set a good example to 
our neighbor, and yet by our secret intention endeavor 


to please God alone.’’? 


1 Jd. XIII, 44. The Douay Bible has ‘‘hid’’, instead of 
‘“hideth’’, which the construction would seem to require; 
the Vulgate has a form, which may be either present or past: 
the Greek text uses the first aorist, which often has the 
meaning of the present; the Italian version by Martini uses 
the present. 


2 Homil. XI in Evang. 
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Acting on these principles, the devout Christian 
converts wealth into a means of sanctification; be- 
cause, instead of using it for display and personal 
gratification, he uses it for the glory of God and the 
good of his neighbor. Thus ‘‘of the mammon of 
iniquity’? he makes unto himself friends, who, ‘‘when 
it shall have failed’’, will receive him ‘‘into ever- 
lasting dwellings.’’! 


1 Luke XVI, 9. Instead of ‘when you shall have 
failed””—the reading of the Latin Vulgate and of the Douay 
version—the Greek text has “when it (i. e. mammon or 
wealth) shall have failed”, 


LESSON XV. 


The second concupiscence: the concupiscence of the 
flesh, or the inordinate love of pleasure.— 
The need of a hardy and strenuous 
life, especially in youth. 


The concupiscence of the eyes leads to the con- 
cupiscence of the flesh. _In other words, the inordi- 
nate craving after wealth fosters the inordinate craving 
after the pleasures of sense; because wealth furnishes 
the means to gratify the craving after the pleasures 
of sense. 

These pleasures are not always bad in themselves. 
“The beauties of nature charm the eye,’’ says St. 
Augustin, ‘‘and so likewise do the indecent represen- 
tations of the stage. To look at the latter is forbidden, 
to enjoy the former is permitted. The inspiring tones 
of sacred psalmody delight the ear, and so likewise do 
the seductive strains of a voluptuous opera. ‘To listen 
to the latter is sinful, to relish the former is in- 
nocent.’’?! However, even those sensible pleasures 
which are not bad in themselves, are often very dan- 
gerous. For, ‘‘unless we are on our guard,” says the 
same Saint, ‘‘we shall be carried away by our evil 
inclinations, and shall soil our souls with everything 
that is beautiful to the eye, sweet to the taste, har- 


1 Serm. de verb. ap. c. 2. 
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monious to the ear, fragrant to the smell, and soft to 
the touch. .So that we may apply to ourselves the 
words of the prophet: Death is come up through our 
windows.’’! 

Ever since the first fall, man has been afflicted 
with a moral infirmity, very appropriately called 
sensualism, because it consists in an undue prepon- 
derance of the life of sense over the life of the spirit. 
It has its seat in the senses, through which it affects 
the imagination and the heart. It manifests itself, 
therefore, before all else in sensations, or impressions 
of the senses. It manifests itself in phantasms, or 
pictures of the imagination, which represent and 
recall the impressions of the senses. It manifests 
itself in sentiments, or emotions of the heart—not - 
such as raise the soul aloft to heaven on the wings of 
supernatural love, but such as drag it down to earth, 
by transforming its healthy natural affection into 
sickly sentimentality. 

This hereditary evil seems to have reached a crisis 
in our materialistic age, in which everything is made 
to speak and appeal to the senses. Men expend a 
prodigious amount of energy, to stimulate the desire 
for sensible enjoyments, and to provide the means of 
gratifying it. What is worse, many, indulging that 
desire immoderately, not only lead the life of sense, 
but they endeavor to justify it. They have discovered, 


1 Lib. 50 hom. h. 35. 
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by the light of modern civilization, that ancient 
Christianity cultivated the spirit to the detriment of 
the flesh, that it exalted the soul at the expense of the 
body! .They admire—so they tell us—the principle 
of love which underlies the teachings of the Church, 
but they cannot reconcile it with her austerities and 
penances! Her sombre asceticism may have been 
useful, by way of reaction against the excessive sen- 
sualism of pagan times! It may have suited races 
_just emerging from a state of barbarism! It is most 
repugnant to the delicate sensibilities of our refined 
generation ! a4 

They therefore champion a new Christianity, - 
which will recommend itself to the modern mind! 
They advocate the rehabilitation of the flesh, too 
long defrauded of its rights! They propose a code of 
morals in harmony with the inclinations of human 
nature! . ‘‘All men’’, they say, ‘‘seek pleasure and 
shun pain.’’ In fact, ‘‘desiring a thing and finding it 
pleasant, aversion to it and thinking of it as painful, 
are.... two parts of the same phenomenon..... 
To desire anything, except in proportion as the idea 
of it is pleasant, is a physical and metaphysical im- 
possibility.’’?1 Whence they infer, ‘‘that every pleas- 

1 Mill, Utilitarianism, p. 57.—This is the teaching of 
Hedonism, one form of the philosophical system, known as 
Utilitarianism, first propounded among the ancients by 


Aristippus of Cyrene (435—356 B. C.) and adopted with some 
variations, in our times, by Mill, Bain and others. 
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ure is good and to be sought, that every pain is evil 
and to be shunned.’’ And by pleasure the majority 
of men understand sensible pleasure, personal pleasure, 
the pleasure of the moment. Such is the philosophy 
of sensualism—a philosophy naturally full of attraction 
for the craven soul and the corrupted heart—a philo- 
sophy now taught in the schools by many, and fol- 
lowed in practice by many more. 

Nor is this all. Not only has the sensualism of 
the age invaded the religious sphere, but it has per- 
verted in many minds the very idea of religion. 
According to them, dogmas and precepts are merely 
accessories, dependent upon temperament, civilization, 
customs and other circumstances, and consequently 
subject to continual changes. The one thing that is 
essential, is the religious sentiment, which is im- 
planted in the human soul by nature itself, and which 
remains forever the same, though it expresses itself in 
a thousand different forms of worship. 

Thus it comes to pass that in religious matters, as 
in many others, the world at the present day is largely 
ruled by sentiment. It lives on excitement and com- 
motion. It is carried away by sensations and im- 
pressions. It wants a religion that acts upon the 
feelings, and makes them throb, and thrill, and tingle 
with emotion. And to a certain extent it is well. 
The Church herself approaches men by their senses, 
in order to reach their minds. She attracts them to 
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the house of God by the pomp of her ceremonial, the 
harmony of her chant, the eloquence of her pulpit, 
in order to conduct them more easily to God Himself. 
But the world would fain have her permit in the house 
of God a pomp, a harmony, an eloquence, which 
savor of the sensualism of the age and hinder, instead 
of promoting, the worship of God. It would fain 
have the herald of the Gospel condescend to its weak- 
ness and gratify its perverted taste, by making him- 
‘self ‘“‘an instrument of sensations, vibrations and 
emotions.’’! To please it, he must treat of the poetry, 
the aestheticism, the ideal of religion. He must dis- 
course to it in soft and soothing tones, calculated to 
induce a sentimental longing for ‘‘the great beyond’’, 
or a vague and dreamy reverie, which may serve as 
a relief to the spirit during the languid intervals of 
maddening excitement. He must not speak to it of 
Calvary and crucifixion. It is not polite! It grates 
harshly upon the sensitive nerves of his hearers! He 
must not dwell on the severity of the divine judg- 
ments or the chastisements of the reprobate. It seems 
_too cruel! It revolts their fine sense of humanity!? 
Their fine sense of humanity! Say, rather, their 
inhuman sentimentality! For those who are so mor- 


1 Father Félix, S. J., ‘Le Progrés’”’, Troisiéme Con- 
férence, 1858. 

2 There are even Catholics who pretend to be scandalized 
by the words of the prayer said daily after Mass: ‘‘Thrust 
back into hell Satan and the other evil spirits who wander 
about the world for the destruction of souls.”’ 
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bidly sensitive to physical pain, are extremely callous 
to moral evil and its consequences. They will not 
hesitate, if the occasion offers, to sacrifice a man’s 
spiritual interests to his material comfort, and to jeop- 
ardize his soul for the sake of his body. They will 
overflow with mawkish sympathy for the criminal 
condemned to suffer for his misdeeds, and, regardless 
of his eternal welfare, will endeavor to arrest the 
strong arm of the law, in order to rescue him from the 
temporal punishment which he richly deserves. They 
will relieve the pains of the sick with potions that will 
keep them in a state of complete or at least partial 
unconsciousness, until they pass, by an unprovided 
and often accelerated death, to their last dread ac-_ 
count. They will lavish their affection even upon the 
brute creation—not, however, in the spirit of the 
gentle Saint of Assisi, who saw and admired in every 
living creature some special reflex of the Creator. 
No, they love the creature for its own sake. They 
not only try to prevent wanton cruelty towards dumb 
beasts, but often spend much precious care and 
money, to house and feed and cure the most worthless . 
brutes. And what of the homeless, starving, suffering 
beggar, out inthe cold? Ah, he is so coarse, and so 
repulsive! He does not appeal to their fine sense of? 
humanity! They not only fondle and caress a pet 
animal, as if it were a child, but call it by the sweetest 
and most endearing names. And what of their own 
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children? Ah, they are so naughty, and so trouble- 
some! ‘They are best in the keeping of the maid! 
And, all the while, these good people take credit to 
themselves for their fine sense of humanity. 

It is, however, especially in the ordinary routine 
of daily life, and in the management of the household, 
that worldly-minded Catholics allow themselves to be 
influenced by the prevailing sensualism of the age. 
Many imitate the example of Solomon, who thus de- 

/scribes his own aberrations: ‘‘I said in my heart, 
I will go and abound in delights, and enjoy good 
things.... I made me great works, I built me houses 
and planted vineyards. I made gardens and parks,} 
and set them with trees of all kinds..... I got me 
men-servants and maid-servants, and had a great fam- 
ily. ... I made me singing men and singing women, 
and the delights of the sons of men, cups and vessels 
to serve to pour out wine..... And whatsoever my 
eyes desired, I refused them not: and I withheld not 
my heart from enjoying every pleasure, and delighting 
itself in the things which I had prepared.’’? 

In like manner, every one that leads the life of 
sense, says in his heart: “I will abound in delights 
and enjoy good things.’’ Not content with living in 
reasonable and frugal comfort, he surrounds himself 


1 Yess correctly rendered by the Latin Vulgate and the 
Douay version, as ‘orchards’. Gietmanu, Comment. in h. 1. 


2 ecles. II. 
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with luxuries, and pursues pleasure for pleasure’s 
sake. His conduct is, therefore, at variance with 
reason, as well as with religion; because the sensible 
and pleasurable good is not designed by the Creator to 
be enjoyed for its own sake, but simply to give zest to 
the rational or moral good 

But reason counts for little with the slaves of sense; 
and religion counts for still less. Asceticism, accord- 
ing to them, is only for hermits and contemplatives, 
mortification for monks and nuns. That is, in other 
words, the life of the spirit and the practical profession 
of Christianity are not suited to people of the world, 
like themselves.! Now that they possess in abundance 
the good things of earth, those of heaven have lost 
their attraction. Even the most august mysteries of’ 
their faith no longer have the same importance for 
them, as of old. It is little wonder, therefore, that no 
sign or symbol of Catholicity greets the visitor, as he 
enters their superbly furnished halls and salons. ‘The 
rudely carved crucifix which used to stand upon the 
mantel in the sitting-room, and the pious prints which 
hung upon the wall, have been banished to the private 
apartments of the less ‘‘cultured’’ inmates of the house. 
For they speak too plainly of suffering and penance. 
The places of honor have been given to artistic statues 
of Roman gods and goddesses, and to realistic paintings 


1 See these ‘‘Lessons’’—Part First—Introd., p-. 9, and 
Lesson VI, p. 101. 
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of the heroes and heroines of modern paganism. For 
they speak not less plainly of pleasure and amusement. 
They are the family’s idols, to which the older mem- 
bers often pay a more than silent worship. And the 
children, inquiring what those objects mean to which 
so much respect is shown, join in the worship and 
soon become perfectly familiar with things, whose 
very names they should not know nor others pro- 
nounce in their hearing. 

What is to become of the home that is conducted 
on such principles? of the family that lives amid such 
surroundings? and, above all, of the children that 
grow up under such influences? 

Reared in the lap of luxury, and waited upon by 
a troop of attendants, always at their beck and call, 
they are unaccustomed to labor and to do for them- 
selves. Many of them, weak in mind as well as in 
body, are incapable of sustained efforts; others, pos- 
sessed of fairly good talents, never learn to turn them 
to profit. They are listless and indolent. They flutter 
about perpetually in a sort of dreamland, chasing the 
pictures of their fancy, instead of soaring into the 
higher regions of serious thought. They are shiftless 
and unpractical. They cannot wrestle successfully 
with the difficulties of real life, nor accomplish any- 
thing that is creditable to themselves or profitable to 
their neighbor. 

Humored and indulged by doting parents, who 

i, 
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fear ‘“‘lest the winds of heaven visit their faces too 
roughly’’, who fail to see and correct their faults, and 
who give them whatever they wish, they are never 
taught to bear discomfort of any kind, never required 
to subdue their natural inclination to evil, never 
taught to practise self-denial and mortification. The 
consequence is, that they develop into nerveless, 
effeminate characters, morally incapable of resisting 
the allurements of the senses, the cravings of the pas- 
sions and the seductions of the world. Having ‘‘but 
fed on the roses and lain in the lilies of life’, they 
have pampered the flesh until—to borrow the vigorous 
language of a Christian art-critic—they have made of 
their ‘‘being an Aeolian harp for the breath of sensu- 
ousness to play upon.’’ Having been allowed in 
childhood to indulge their sensual inclinations at will, 
they have early contracted habits, which gradually 
lead them to the grossest kinds of voluptuousness. 
They enjoy no pleasures but those of sense, and follow 
no guide but their animal instincts. For they are the 
slaves of precocious vice. 

Even before they have matured into manhood or 
womanhood, they often preserve little but the outward 
form, the hollow shell of humanity. Their eyes are 
without lustre, their cheeks without color, their feat- 
ures without expression, their words without meaning, 
and—one is almost tempted to say—their bodies with- 
out rational souls. They remind one forcibly of the 
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threat uttered by the Almighty: ‘‘My spirit shall not 
remain in man forever, because he is flesh.’?! ‘They 
are intellectual and moral wrecks, victims of the sen- 
sualism fostered from the cradle onward in the soft, 
luxurious atmosphere of home. 

Yet there are parents who make light of the evil, 
until it is too late to check it. They themselves have 
prepared the soil of their children’s hearts, and sown 
the seeds which, sprouting up in the spring-time of 
, youthful passion, soon cover the whole field with the 
rankest weeds. Still they feel no responsibility in the 
matter, and say with the man in the Gospel: ‘‘An 
enemy hath done this.’’? Our children were so pure, 
so innocent! Our son was an Aloysius, our daughter 
an Agnes! And now!—Ah, the world is so corrupt! 
Even the best schools are so dangerous! The other 
children that attend them, are so wicked! It is they 
that are to blame! 

But there are also parents who declare most em- 
phatically, that at home it is impossible*nowadays to 
control the conduct and to safeguard the virtue of 
children. They must be sent off, at an early age, to 
be disciplined at a boarding-school, by persons who 
have a special calling to train the young. Thus the 
father and mother—so at least they persuade them- 
selves—will be relieved of the gravest and most irk- 
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some parental duty, by those who have nothing 
else to do. 

All honor to the noble men and women, who have 
consecrated themselves by vow to the difficult and 
delicate work of Christian education, ‘‘never perhaps 
so necessary in any previous age.’’! They have a 
imost important mission in the Church of God, clearly 
recognized by her enemies, who therefore pursue them 
with an undying hatred and make them the target of 
the fiercest attacks. They exercise an humble but 
fruitful apostolate, to which a brilliant crown is prom- 
ised in heaven. For ‘‘they that instruct many to 
justice’’, says the Holy Ghost, ‘‘shall shine as stars 
for all eternity.’’? Naturally, then, they themselves 
think very highly of their vocation. Yet, for all that, 
they do not pretend to relieve the parent of his duty 
towards his children, or to make the Christian school 
an adequate substitute for the Christian home. ‘They 
know full well, as an eminent prelate expresses him- 
self, that ‘“‘the education given by a capable mother 
is superior to any that can be had in the best of con- 


vents.’’? 


What they propose to themselves, is to 
continue and complete the education begun in the 


family, and, so far as they may, to supply its deficien- 


1 Leo XIII, Letter to the Generals of the Religious 
Orders and Congregations, June 29th, 1901. 


2 Dan. XI, 3: 


1 Fénelon. 
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cies, which are many and glaring, wherever the sen-| 
sualism of the day has gained admittance to the 
domestic circle. 

We bewail the corruption of the world, the want of 
public integrity, the growth of irreligion and im- 
morality; and we blame the laxity of the laws or the 
influence of dangerous associations. In truth, how- 
ever, the evil lies much deeper. The canker-worm is 
gnawing at the root of the tree. The family spirit is 
growing weaker and weaker every day. ‘The ties 
which bind the members of the household are slacken- 
ing more and more, and in many instances they are 
practically severed. The result is disorganization, 
disintegration, extinction of domestic life. Everything 
leads to it in modern society. The father is engrossed 
with business cares by day, and with social or political 
interests at night. The mother is intent upon pleas- 
ure, or engaged in occupations foreign to her calling. 
The children are loved too fondly, perhaps, and too 
tenderly, but they are not educated. Far away from 
home and family, or entrusted from early infancy to 
the care of persons who can never feel towards them 
like parents, they grow up as perfect strangers to their 
own fathers and mothers, or at least rarely meet them 
as children should meet their parents. 

Under the circumstances, the parent, as is evident, 
can have little or no knowledge of his children’s dis- 
positions, needs and dangers. Still less can he form 
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their character, correct their defects, and protect them 
from harm. Need we wonder, then, that, like the 
pagans of whom St. Paul complains, they are without 
affection for their kindred? that, like young prodigals, 
they go into a far-off country and become the reproach 
of their family? Need we wonder that scandals in 
high life are multiplying to an alarming extent? that 
licentiousness and dissoluteness of manners are de- 
stroying large portions of civilized society ? 

The family is the heart, the source and fountain 
of human life. Poison that fountain, and the infection 
will be carried by a thousand channels into every 
part of the social organism. ‘The education of the 
best schools will be in vain, the labors of the most 
zealous pastors will be in vain, the edifying example 
of fervent religious teachers will be in vain; because 
they will be counteracted and neutralized by the in- 
fluence of home. Individuals, it is true, may be 
reformed by these means, or preserved from the gen- 
eral contamination; but society at large cannot be 
regenerated or prevented from degenerating, except 
through the family. 

The Christian family must be made what God 
designed it to be, when He elevated matrimony to the 
dignity of a sacrament. The Christian home must 
become the cradle of the supernatural life of the soul, 
as it is the cradle of the natural life of the body. The 
Christian parent must look upon his children as a 
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sacred trust confided to his care, as a precious treasure 
left in his keeping by God, the true Father of every 
immortal soul. He must consider it his first duty, to 
make them worthy members of the Church and citi- 
zens of heaven, and to transmit to them a rich inheri- 
tance of faith and virtue. ‘“Ihe Christian’’, remarks 
a distinguished writer, ‘‘is called to be either an angel 
or a saint’’—an angel by the practice of virginal 
purity, or a saint by the practice of conjugal fidelity 
and parental solicitude for the innocence of his child- 
ren. ‘‘What I fear for my children,’’ said a model 
Catholic father, deeply impressed with this thought, 
“what I fear for my children, is not physical but 
moral danger. Accidents may happen to their bodies 
even at their games and amusements. But that causes 
me little anxiety, so long as I can feel that their souls 
are safe.’’! 

Now, the greatest moral danger for the young, and 
indeed for all that are in affluent circumstances, com- 
monly arises from sensualism. The first care, there- 
fore, of the Christian parent should be to banish it from 
his home, and to enforce a natural, hardy, strenuous 
mode of life. Let there be refinement; but let it be 
united to simplicity. Let there be comfort; but let it 
be tempered with self-abnegation. Let there be leis- 
ure, but let it be succeeded by labor. In the diversions 

1 Such were, at least substantially, the words once 


spoken to the writer by the father of a numerous family of 
growing children. 
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and pastimes of the family, and even in the plays and 
amusements of the children, let there be no softness 
or effeminacy. Encourage healthful, vigorous exer- 
cise, calculated to strengthen the body and to relax 
the mind; but guard against the excesses to which it 
is often carried in our days. Manly sports and athlet- 
ics, so long as they are controlled by reason, are to be 
highly commended; but, when they are dictated by 
passion and become a craze, they lead to consequences 
which cannot be approved by any thoughtful person. 
They do not check sensualism, and they promote bar- 
barism. Indeed, sensualism and barbarism seem to 
keep pace with each other among us, as they did 
among the Romans of old. The effeminate Roman 
youth patted the brawn of his favorite gladiators, and 
bet his sesterces upon them; and the dainty Roman 
matron fed her eyes upon the bloody contest in the 
amphitheatre, and turned down her delicate little 
thumb, to signify that she decreed the death of the 
unsuccessful combatant, who might sometimes be one 
of her own sex. 

Similar scenes are not unfrequently witnessed, in 
our day, where certain forms of athletics have become 
a source of popular amusement. Indeed, as now con- 
ducted in many places, athletics are open to very 
serious objections, not only from a physical, but from 
a mental and moral point of view. For, to say nothing 
of the dangerous associations to which they expose 
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those who participate in them, nor of the open dis- 
regard for Christian modesty which they sanction, 
they tend to lower the ideals of the young, to impede 
mental and moral progress, and to develop a race of 
coarse and brutal boys, of rude and mannish girls, of 
professional sportsmen and habitual idlers.! Thus the 
most innocent amusements are abused and converted 
into exhibitions af animalism. 

To counteract these evils, all that have charge of 
_ the young should exercise a firm and watchful control 
over them, moderate their excessive ardor for sport, 
accustom them to labor and industry, foster in them 
a love of home, and teach them from their earliest days 
to take’ an active part in the duties of the household. 

Thus educated they will be able, in after life, to 
draw upon their own innate resources, and prepared, 
if need be, to wrestle with the sudden reverses of 
fortune, now so common that any one may pass quite 
unexpectedly from affluence to indigence, and be com- 
pelled to earn his bread by the labor of his hands, 
The day has gone by—and it is well—when persons 
of quality could hope to pass creditably through life, 
by leading with grace in a cotillon or playing with 
skill on the harp. The refined gentleman should be as 
able to economize in the expenses of the family, as to 
discuss the latest achievements of science; the accom- 

1 See the wise and temperate remarks upon this subject 


by the Rev. Robert Schwickerath, S. J., in his valuable work 
on “Jesuit Education’’, pages 569 and foll. 
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plished lady should know how to direct in the kitchen, 
as well as to preside in the drawing-room. 

Finally, in order to preserve the young, and indeed 
the whole family, from the contaminating influence of 
sensualism, the principles by which the household is 
governed, shouldt be distinctively, avowedly, boldly 
Catholic. The moral atmosphere of the home and 
even the ornaments and decorations of the house should 
be Catholic. The great masterpieces of Catholic art— 
such as statues and paintings, representing the Man 
of Sorrows or his Afflicted Mother, the Risen Saviour 
or the Immaculate Virgin—are not meant merely to 
be exhibited in a museum, beside a pagan Cupid or 
Venus. No, after the church, there is no place so 
well suited to them as the residence of a well-to-do 
Catholic, who combines a love of religion with a taste 
for the beautiful. They are at once a profession of 
faith and an exhortation to virtue. "They have an 
effect upon the souls of the young, as certain and last- 
ing as that which food and air have upon their bodies. 

In a word, the Catholic home should be made what 
St. Augustin wished it to be: ‘‘a private church, 
whose priests are the parents, whose faithful are the 
children,’’! whose altar is the domestic hearth, blessed 
by the abiding presence of God, whose incense is the 
prayer, daily ascending from pure lips to the throne 
of grace. 


1 'T, IV, 1445, 


LESSON XVI. 


A life of pleasure.—Fashionable idleness and refined 
dissipation.—How persons of leisure may be 
usefully occupied, and how they may 
sanctify their diversions. 


Infected with the prevailing sensualism of the 
hour, many worldly-minded Catholics seek their 
happiness upon earth in the absence of sensible suffer- 
ings, and the enjoyment of sensible pleasures. They 
shrink from work and exertion, they sigh for rest and 
indulgence. Thence arises a twofold danger, more 
especially for those who are blessed with the gifts of 
fortune: the danger of fashionable idleness and of 
refined dissipation. One naturally leads to the other. 

The law of work was imposed upon Adam from 
the beginning. For, in the words of Holy Writ, ‘‘the 
Lord took man and put him into the paradise of 
pleasure, to dress it and keep it.’’! In the state of 
innocence, it is true, his work was only an agreeable 
pastime; but, after his fall, it became a toilsome labor. 
“‘Cursed is the earth in thy work,’’ said the Almighty 
to him; ‘‘with labor and toil shalt thou eat thereof all 
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the days of thy life..... And the Lord sent him out 
of the paradise of pleasure, to till the earth from 
which he was taken.’’} 

Adam bowed to the divine decree, and accepted 
his lot in the spirit of penance. Many of his descend- 
ants, on the contrary, became recreant to duty, and, 
living only upon the chase and the chance produce of 
the soil, soon lapsed into barbarism. Then they 
despised labor of every kind, as beneath the dignity 
of men, and, like the savages of later days, laid it 
upon their women, whom they treated as the drudges 
of men. For a similar reason, the civilized nations of 
pagan antiquity laid it upon their slaves, whom they 
regarded as an inferior class of beings. Christianity | 
corrected these false views and reformed the social 
relations of men. Its Divine Founder was the reputed 
son of the carpenter of Nazareth, whom He deigned 
to assist and to succeed in his humble trade. So that 
He could say of Himself, in the words of the prophet: 
‘‘T am poor and in labors from my youth.’’? And his 
Apostles and their successors, inspired by the example 
of their Master, taught mankind the dignity of labor; 
and thus, while building up the Church of God, they 
also laid the foundations of Christian civilization. 

The advocates of modern progress, on the other 
hand, returning to pagan ideals of civilization, look 
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with contempt upon labor that is satisfied to earn a 
modest livelihood. The consequence is that many 
a one, fired with an unholy ambition to amass a for- 
tune, overtasks his strength, and passes away before 
he is able to enjoy the fruit of his exertions. His 
sons, on the contrary, having inherited his wealth 
without his energy, often waste their lives, as well as 
their means, in listlessness and indolence. Like the 
scions of some ancient houses, who thought it an 
‘ ignoble thing to follow a profession or a trade, they 
have no fixed occupation or employment. .They leave 
even the management of their personal affairs in the 
hands of salaried agents. They are gentlemen at 
leisure; or rather, to apply a well-known old saying, 
they are ‘‘men born only to consume food’’,! drones 
that eat the honey gathered by another’s industry. 
In a word, they fritter away their lives in fashionable 
idleness. , 

In this busy, money-making age, however, it is 
the women of the wealthier classes, rather than the 
men, that are exposed to the danger of fashionable 
idleness. For, according to the perverse notions now 
unfortunately too prevalent in high life, a woman is 
not expected to be the support, but only the ornament, 
of the house. Hence, while the indolent man, no 
matter how wealthy, is generally despised and ridi- 
culed, the indolent woman is not unfrequently flattered 
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and cajoled. Alas! that it should be so. For, in her 
vanity, she is unable to distinguish a seeming com- 
pliment from a real censure. And thus she is con- 
firmed in her idle habits and in her perverse notions 
of what is becoming to one in her position. 

Nothing, certainly, could be more opposed to the 
Catholic ideal of woman, than a being that spends her 
days in idleness. Even the words by which she was 
commonly designated in Catholic times, are a stand- 
ing protest against such an imputation. ‘“The good 
old English name for maiden is spinster,’’ writes a 
pious author, ‘‘because she is supposed to be much 
occupied in’’ the ‘“‘useful employment”’ of spinning. 
“What do you think the beautiful word wife comes 
from?’ asks another distinguished writer. Then, ad-— 
dressing himself to women, he answers: ‘‘ Wife means 
weaver. You must either be housewives or house- 
moths, remember that. In the deep sense, you must 
either weave men’s fortunes and embroider them, or 
feed upon them and bring them to decay. Wherever 
a true wife comes, home is always around her. The 
stars may be overhead, the glow-worm at her feet, 
but home is where she is; and for a noble woman it 
stretches far beyond her—better than houses ceiled 
with cedar or painted with vermillion—shedding its 
quiet light for those who else are homeless. ‘This, 
I believe, is the woman’s true place and power.’’? 


1 Father Anderdon, S.J., ‘Afternoons with the Saints” 
—St. Walburga. 2 Ruskin. 
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Long ages ago, the Holy Ghost Himself said by 
the mouth of the Wise Man: ‘‘Who shall find a valiant 
woman? Far and from the uttermost coasts is the 
price of her. The heart of her husband trusteth in 
her, and he shall have no need of spoils. She will 
render him good, and not evil, all the days of her life. 
She hath sought wool and flax, and hath wrought by 
the counsel of her hands.... She hath risen in the 
night and given prey to her household, and victuals 
+.to her maidens. .... She hath girded her loins with 
strength, and hath strengthened her arm..... She 
hath put out her hands to strong things, and her 
fingers have taken hold of the spindle.... She hath 
made herself clothing of tapestry... . She hath made 
fine linen and sold it.... She hath looked well to 
the paths of her house, and hath not eaten her bread 
idle.’’ 4 

In striking contrast with this eulogy is the lan- 
guage, in which the Almighty, speaking to the city 
of Jerusalem, describes the steps by which the Sodo- 
mites came to fall into the abominations for which 
they were destroyed. ‘‘Behold this was the iniquity 
of Sodom thy sister: pride, fulness of bread and abun- 
dance, and the idleness of her and of her daughters.’’? 
In other words, the crimes and the downfall of Sodom 
were due to pride, to an abundance of material goods, 
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and to the idleness of its inhabitants, notably of its 
women.' Elsewhere the Holy Ghost says, in more 
general, but not less emphatic terms, that ‘‘idleness 
hath taught much evil’’,? that whosoever ‘‘pursueth 
idleness is very foolish’’,? and that he ‘‘shall be filled 
with poverty’. Why so? And how? 

The fable tells us of a foolish man who, having 
heaped together millions and millions of gold and 
silver coins upon the sea-shore, played with them, as 
boys are wont to play with shells lying upon the 
beach, in the game which they call ‘‘ducks and 
drakes’’. For hours together he amused himself, by 
skimming the water’s surface with his glittering toys, 
and merrily laughed, as he saw them rebound and 
rebound, until they sank, one after another, into the 
ocean’s depth. 

Thus the indolent play and toy with time—the 
money wherewith they should purchase the happiness 
of eternity. Some spend it in absolute sloth and list- 
lessness, or at least without a definite scope or aim. 
Intent only upon passing it as quickly as possible, or, 
as they say, upon ‘‘killing time’’, they fling away the 
precious moments, like things of naught.—Others 
“spend it in pursuits, which are of no real benefit to 


1 Vid. Knabenbauer, Comment. in h. 1. 
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themselves or to their fellowmen, for this world or for 
the next. So that, applying to themselves the words 
of a famous Roman general, they might well say, not 
merely ‘‘we have lost a day’’, but ‘‘we have lost many 
a day, many a year, a life-time.’-—Many more spend 
it in purely secular pursuits, without the slightest ref- 
erence to heaven. These too, notwithstanding their 
incessant activity, idle away their time; and, after all 
their exertions, they fare like the rich men, of whom 
.the Psalmist tells us, that they ‘‘found nothing in 
their hands’’.? 

It is a happy thought of St. Augustin’s, that, 
while the games of children are called by their right 
names, ‘‘the games of grown men are called business.”’ 
For, as a matter of fact, all the occupations of men, 
not directed to God, are games, nothing but games; 
and those who are engaged in them, how great soever 
they may appear in the eyes of the world, are like 
children that divert themselves at play. The epitaphs 
of all of them may be written in two short words: 
‘““Wasted Lives’’. 

Worse still. Idleness leads not merely to a waste 
of time, but to an abuse of time; not merely to sins of 
omission, but to sins of commission, in thought and 
word and action. — 

In the first place, idleness leads to sins in thought. 
For, to quote an expressive old saying, “‘the vacant 
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mind is the devil’s workshop.’’ When the wicked 
one finds the mind unoccupied, he enters it and begins 
to ply his trade with vigor. He works upon the sen- 
ses, excites the imagination and kindles the passions; 
he encourages dangerous affections, fosters unholy 
desires and arouses sinful emotions. Very soon the 
soul, too sluggish to offer a prompt and energetic 
resistance, is completely at his mercy and disposed to 
do his bidding in everything. 

In the second place, idleness leads to sins in word. 
‘‘Being idle’’—so wrote St. Paul of certain persons in 
his day—‘‘they learn to go about from house to house: 
and are not only idle, but tattlers also, and busy- 
bodies, speaking things which they ought not.’??— 
For ‘‘tattlers and busy-bodies’’, observes a well-known 
author, ‘‘are the canker and rust of idleness.’??— 
Having no business of their own, or failing to attend 
to it, they undertake to manage the business of every 
one else. They ‘“‘rush in where Angels fear to tread”’ 
and, full of self-confidence, treat even the weightiest 
and most delicate matters in Church and State with 
as much levity and freedom, as the latest fads and 
follies of fashion. While a wise man hesitates and 
speaks with reserve, they form their opinion offhand, 
and deliver it after the manner of an oracle. Too in- 
dolent, if not too incompetent, to think out a subject 
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for themselves, they take on credit the false principles, 
current in the worldly society which they frequent, 
and talk glibly, like a lawyer defending a bad cause, 
without ever touching the real question at issue. 
Meanwhile, in their own minds, they are fully con- 
vinced that they are discoursing most eloquently, and 
scoring a complete victory over all possible and im- 
possible adversaries. 

Often they go ‘still further, and, assuming the role 
of a judge, arraign before their tribunal not only their 
equals but their superiors, not only private individuals 
but public officials, ‘both lay and ecclesiastical, even 
bishops and popes, whose policy they disapprove and 
whose conduct they censure. They are bent upon 
reforming the whole world. In themselves, of course, 
they find nothing to reform! They are immaculate! 
They can do no wrong! ‘They are free, therefore, to 
sit in judgment upon their neighbor and to tear his 
reputation to pieces! 

Finally, idleness leads to sins in action. Few 
even of the habitually idle think it the ideal of happi- 
ness, except perhaps for a brief spell, ‘‘to sit down in 
an easy chair.’’ ‘They soon grow weary of the mono- 
tony of rest, and seek, as best they can, “‘to drive 
away the lazy hours.’’ Having nothing useful to 
occupy them, they turn to what is frivolous, and from 
voluptuous indolence quickly pass to revelrous ex- 
citement. Now they are ‘‘steeped in golden lan- 
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guors’’, and anon they are borne along in “‘the giddy 
whirl of pleasure’. In brief, they are perpetually 
alternating between fashionable idleness and refined 
dissipation. 

All the year, receptions and parties and balls, plays 
and operas and concerts, interrupted perhaps by a 
tour, a trip or an excursion, succeed each other in an 
interminable round, and often take up the better part 
of the night. For the votaries of pleasure habitually 
invert the order and set at defiance even the most ele- 
mentary laws of nature. They are not guided by the 
dictates of reason, but by the impulse of passion. 
‘Three months’’, exclaims an eloquent preacher, 
“three months to revel amid pleasures and amuse- 
ments, banquets and dances, shows and entertain- 
ments! ... Three months to restore in the sea-breeze, 
or to strengthen in the surf, the health that has been 
broken down by the strain of worldly excitement, or 
weakened by the relaxing atmosphere of sensual en- 
joyment! Three months more to seek, like birds 
fleeing before the northwind, for warmer suns and 
softer climes! Some intervals between to ensconce 
one’s self at home, without doing anything in partic- 
ular, unless it be to rock one’s laziness in luxurious 
ease..... Such is the orbit, in which the life of 
many human beings nowadays performs its annual 
revolution.’”’! 


1 Father Félix, S. J.--“Le Progrés’’, Quatriéme Con- 
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In due course, Lent returns with its penitential - 
laws. But the votaries of pleasure do not consider 
them applicable to themselves. They are too delicate 
to fast! In fact, the few persons, robust enough to 
bear the burden that was at one time common to all, 
are looked upon by the present generation as a race of 
giants, and their austerities as an exceptional virtue 
which the ordinary Christian cannot be expected to 
imitate. And what about abstinence? Of old, vege- 
table diet was deemed quite capable of supporting 
human life fora long time. Notso now. The Cath- 
olic Church commands her children to abstain from 
flesh-meat two days a week; in many lands, she has 
limited the obligation to one day a week. ‘‘Think 
of it! ‘To abstain from meat one day in every seven! 
The Church still dares to command it!.... But the 
world answers: impossible.’? Indeed, in some places, 
‘“‘the prevarication of the law is assumed to be univer- 
sal; so much so, that no allowance is made for a 
possible exception. ... Catholics compel other Cath- 
olics to be false to their religion and to outrage their 
God. ‘The world will have itso. The feast is spread 
only for the breakers of the law.’’? 

Instead of doing penance, the votaries of pleasure 
often pursue, even during Lent, their life of refined 
dissipation, though perhaps in a somewhat modified 
form. ‘They are willing, they say, to make some con- 


1 Td. ibid, 
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cessions to the religious scruples of old-fashioned 
Christians! But it is really too much, to suspend their 
gay assemblages altogether for six long weeks! They 
would lose caste in fashionable society! The rigid 
disciplinary laws of the Church are very distasteful to 
the brilliant circles in which they are accustomed to 
move! Many of her practices are scarcely compatible 
with the exigencies of modern life! Holy Communion 
early on Sunday morning has no natural connection 
with the theatre on Saturday night! Compliance with 
the Easter duties is, therefore, extremely irksome to 
persons of their quality! It is much, if they rise in 
time to hear Mass, celebrated by some good priest for 
their special convenience, towards midday! 

What are we to think of a life spent in this man- 
ner? of the principles by which it is guided? of the 
amusements and pastimes which have so large a 
share in it? 

Many of the votaries of pleasure would fain have 
us believe, that they receive no harm from such 
things; yet if a person ventures to give a faithful 
description of their surroundings and their doings, 
they affect to be greatly scandalized by his language. 
And this alone suffices to condemn them. For, to 
quote again the zealous preacher referred to above, 
“St is the mark of a thoroughly depraved state of 
society, not to permit one to put into words what is 
boldly displayed to view, and to find it strange that 
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one is not afraid to say to people what they are not 
afraid to do.’’ The corruption of past ages supplied 
a Chrysostom, an Augustin, a Bernard with a theme 
for their discourses; but ‘‘the corruption of the present 
age fetters my speech.’’? 

We shall not, then, picture the scenes, enacted in 
the fashionable reception-rooms, dancing-halls and 
theatres, which are frequented, seemingly without 
scruple, even by professing Catholics. We shall only 
say, in general terms, that they foster sensualism, and 
that often they owe their chief attraction to sensualism. 
The decorations and the costumes, the words and the 
music, the attitudes and the movements are so sug- 
gestive, that no one who keeps a becoming guard over 
his affections, will dare look at them, listen to them, 
or take part in them. The female attire—whatever 
may be said in extenuation of the personal guilt of 
some thoughtless creatures—is frequently of the kind 
which, according to all sound moralists, is forbidden 
under pain of grievous sin. ‘The conversation is racy 
with what is now politely styled ‘‘the natural’’, but 
what was long ago condemned, by the highest author- 
ity, as ‘“‘flesh and blood’. The favorite dances are 
those of which the councils and the theologians of the 
Church emphatically disapprove. The stage, even 
when it remains within the bounds of conventional 


propriety, makes it a point to satisfy prurient senti- 


1 Id. Troisiéme Conférence, 1857. 
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ment, by arousing the most dangerous passions of the 
human heart. 

Briefly, refined dissipation prevails to an alarming 
extent in worldly society, showing how truly the old ~ 
pagan author wrote: ‘To be corrupted and to corrupt 
others, that is the world.’’?! The world, like Lucifer 
in the ‘‘Golden Legend’’, offers its servant the tempt- 
ing cup of sensual pleasure, and lures him, by false 
promises of happiness, to drink of it unto intoxication. 
The Church, on the contrary, like the good Angel, 
repeats to him without ceasing: ‘‘Touch the goblet 
no more! It will make thy heart sore to its very core! 
Its perfume is the breath of the Angel of death. And 
the light that within it lies, is the flash of his evil 
eyes. Beware! Oh, beware! For sickness, sorrow © 
and care, allare there!.... Like a vapor, the golden 
vision shall fade and pass; and thou shalt find in thy 
heart again only the blight of pain, and bitter, bitter, 
bitter contrition.’’? 

Here, then, is the explanation of many of the 
physical ailments, mental and moral sufferings, do- 
mestic troubles, scandals, suicides and other miseries 
which seem to be the common inheritance of certain 
classes of modern society. They are the natural effects 
of fashionable idleness and refined dissipation; they 
cannot be prevented, except by a return to a strenuous 
and simple mode of life. 

1 


“‘Corrumpere et corrumpi, hoc saeculum est.”? 
? “Golden Legend”’, translated by Longfellow, 
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Those, therefore, who are not obliged to exert 
themselves for the sake of a livelihood, ought to be 
especially careful not to waste their time in idleness 
and dissipation. Time is a precious gift; but it is 
easily lost by such as have an abundance of it at their 
free disposal. It is a most intangible, and yet a most 
important, condition of everything human. The 
transient moments chase each other, and move on, 
without ever staying their course. ‘“Time never takes 
vacation,’’ says St. Augustin.1 The past is no more, 
the future is not yet; only the present instant is ours, 
and oh! how brief it is. We have scarcely uttered 
the word, when it is flown. Yet all those fleeting 
moments, all those indivisible instants, which follow 
each other so rapidly, leave a record of themselves 
behind. ‘There is not one of them, so long as we act 
like free, conscious agents, but is meritorious or de- 
meritorious; and, as it speeds on to eternity, it bears 
with it a message of life or death. 

Keenly sensible of this fact, the saints were most 
sparing of their time. St. Alphonsus Liguori bound 
himself by vow, not to lose the smallest particle of it. 
St. Ignatius Loyola, when called upon by persons that 
had no object in view but idle gossip, began to speak 
to them about the truths of eternity; because he felt 
that, if they did not relish his conversation, they would 
soon leave, to return no more, and that, if they did 


1 Book of ‘‘Confessions’’, 
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relish it, both they and he would be usefully occupied. 
To be usefully occupied: this is a sovereign remedy 
for idleness and all its concomitant evils. It is a 
remedy, too, that is easily applied; for no person of 
good will, and least of all the rich and educated, can 
have any difficulty in finding something useful to do. 

There are, in the first place, a person’s home duties, 
as imperative as they are onerous, particularly in the 
case of the wealthy. For, ‘‘if any man have not care 
of his own, and especially of those of his -house,’’ 
writes St. Paul, ‘‘he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel.’’?! The larger the household, 
the greater also is the care which it demands from the 
head of the family. True, one may employ the help 
of others. Yet, the responsibility always rests with 
the father, and still more with the mother who has the 
immediate supervision of the house. Her children, 
above all, claim her unceasing personal attention, and 
leave her little leisure for worldly amusements. 

Then, there are exercises of religion and piety, 
some of them prescribed, and many more strongly 
recommended to all good Christians, especially to 
those whose position gives them a certain degree of 
authority. The less need people have of work, the 
more need have they of religion and piety, to counter- 
act the influence of the world, which naturally makes 
its home in the midst of affluence and ease. ‘They 


Lis linievanss 
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should not only be faithful to their Christian duties, but 
prepared to hold their own against the worldly-minded, 
who court their society and who, asa rule, have very 
crude and erroneous notions of religion and piety. 
They should not only take an intelligent and active in- 
terest in the religious questions of the day, but 
familiarize themselves thoroughly with the principles 
and practices of a healthy Catholic spirituality. And 
all this makes continual demands upon their time and 
their industry. 

Finally, there are the corporal and spiritual works 
of mercy, works of charity and benevolence for the 
relief of the needy and the afflicted, works to which 
our Lord has attached the rewards of eternal life.— 
“‘Devote yourself to the service of the poor,’’ wrote 
St. Francis de Sales to a person of rank; ‘‘wait upon 
them with your own hands, when they are sick in bed; 
cook for them; wash and arrange their linen for them. 
Such a service is nobler far than the dignity of a king. 
Such a service was rendered by St. Louis, one of the 
few really great kings that the sun has looked upon. 
.... He frequently served the poor at table.... 
and ate with an inexpressible delight the leavings of 
their meals.- He visited the sick in the hospitals, and 
waited by preference upon those who suffered from the 
most loathsome diseases, such as leprosy, cancer, and 
the like. He performed the meanest offices for them, 
bare-headed and kneeling, because in their persons 
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he revered the Saviour of the world; and he caressed 
them with as much affection as the tenderest of 
mothers caresses her ailing child.’’? 

Here are a few occupations, in which persons of 
leisure may profitably spend their time. Many more 
will be suggested by each one’s surroundings. So 
that there is no excuse for the useless, aimless exist- 
ence of the giddy votaries of fashion and pleasure, 
who are forever flitting about like butterflies, to display 
their gay colors to the sun, and to sip honey from 
every flower upon which they chance to alight. 

Is a Catholic then to deny himself all the enjoy- 
ments of the world? to cut himself off from the society 
of his fellowmen? to gird himself in sackcloth, and, 
like the hermits of old, to bury himself in the wilder- 
ness? By no means. If he is called to live in the 
world, he is not forbidden to share with moderation 
in its innocent enjoyments. Man is a social being; 
and from association with his equals he derives not 
only the purest natural pleasures, but also the greatest 
supernatural advantages. The magnetism of personal 
attraction, combined with the charm of virtue, exer- 
cises an indescribable fascination over the human 
heart and draws it to what is noblest and best. But 
it is not easy to find a worldly society, which is both 

1 Introd. to a Devout Life III, 15. The above passage 
was translated freely from the Italian edition of the work.— 


Altogether similar things are related of St. Margaret, Queen 
of Scotland, and of St. Jane Frances de Chantal, 
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attractive and virtuous. Certainly, what goes under 
the name of ‘‘society’’, is commonly very deficient in 
every respect, The canons or laws by which it is 
governed, are too arbitrary and artificial to be in good 
taste.’ They are not of our own making, any more 
than the fashions. They are imported from abroad, 
and imposed upon us, under penalty of being excluded 
from the charmed circle. And so long as they do no 
violence to common sense and conscience, it is per- 
haps a mark of good breeding to submit, as gracefully 
as we can, to their requirements. 

But when we are asked to believe that .‘‘society is 
founded on cloth’’, to subscribe to the ‘‘divine idea of 
cloth’’, and to make of dress almost a sacrament— 
‘‘an outward sign of the inward harmony of the soul’’ 
—it behooves us, as men and as Christians, to enter a 
vigorous protest. When we are called upon to admit 
in practice, if not in theory, that ‘‘manners are 
morals’’, and that ‘‘culture is religion’’, it is our duty 
to flee from the contagion of modern society, as 
St. Paula and St. Eustachion, under the guidance of 
St. Jerome, fled from the contagion of ancient society. 
There is a higher law than the law of fashionable 
society—the law of right reason and of God. What- 
ever is at variance with that higher law, how fashion- 

1 “Society”? has been wittily defined ‘“‘le monde ou on 
s’ennuie’’—the company which one frequents, to be bored 


and to bore others. ‘‘The vulgarity of smart society’’ has 
passed into a proverb. 
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able soever it may be, is abominably low and coarse 
and vulgar. 

To induce men to conform to that higher law, not 
only in their private capacity, but in their social 
relations, and thus to build up a truly refined society, 
is the special mission of educated Catholics of leisure. 
So did St. Frances of Rome, who taught the matrons 
of her day, that elegance in dress must never be dis- 
sociated from Christian modesty.! So did Blessed 
Thomas More, who showed men by his example, how 
the highest culture may be ennobled by the sincerest 
Catholic devotion. So did other distinguished per- 
sonages, who made their social gatherings schools of 
virtue, from which all returned to the privacy of do- 
mestic life, not only more refined gentlemen and ladies; 
but—what is incomparably more important—better 
men and women. 


1 In imitation of St. Frances, virtuous Catholic ladies 
have endeavored, at various times, with the special blessing 
of the Holy See, to check the extravagance and indecencies 
of female attire, especially at receptions and other social 
gatherings. It is an apostolate, which cannot be too warmly 


recommended to all mothers that have at heart the purity of 
their children. 


LESSON XVII. 


The third concupiscence: the pride of life, or the 
inordinate love of honors.—Oppression of in- 
feriors and rebellion against superiors. 
—Authority and dependence. 


The third and last of the evil concupiscences, 
which, according to the Apostle, constitute the essence 
of the reprobate world, is ‘‘the pride of life’’, or the 
inordinate craving after honors. 

It is naturally developed by the vain, worldly glory 
that generally accompanies wealth. For a rich man, 
flattered by the attention and consideration shown him 
by the world, easily fancies that they are his due; and 
thus he conceives an extravagant idea of his own ex- 
cellence. He begins to love himself excessively, to 
love himself unto madness, to love himself alone. 
He looks upon himself as the centre towards which 
everything must converge, as the sun around which 
everything must revolve, as the goal to which every- 
thing must be directed. He is his own master, his 
own God, impatient of subjection or dependence upon 
his fellow-creatures and even upon his Creator.— 
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Herein consists ‘‘the pride of life’’,’ which is directly 
or indirectly responsible for all the great crimes and 
convulsions that disturb the moral universe, because 
it arouses all the passions of the human heart and 
hurries them to the wildest excesses. Hence the 
Holy Ghost tells us that ‘“‘pride is the beginning of all 
sin’’.? And St. Ignatius teaches that, as a rule, 
Lucifer begins his temptations by fostering in the 
souls of men ‘‘an ever-growing pride’’, by means of 
which ‘‘he drives them headlong into all other kinds 
Of wicest* 

The man who allows pride to take possession of his ° 
soul, is never satisfied with the position which the 
Ruler of the world has assigned to him, nor with the 
honor to which his merits entitle him. He tries, as- 
St. Augustin remarks, to be like God in the wrong 
way: he cannot bear to be under God, as the equal of 
his fellowmen; he wants to be in the place of God, as 
the lord of his fellow-men.* Is he in a position of 
superiority and power? He delights to make others 
feel the full weight of his arm. He is arrogant and 
imperious. He has no sense of responsibility to any 
one above him.—Is he in a position of inferiority and 


1 See these ‘‘Lessons’’, Part First, Lessons V and VIII; 
also, Part Second, Lesson XIII. 


2 Ecclus. X, 15. 


3 Book of ‘‘Spiritual Exercises”, Med. on ‘‘The two 
Standards”’. 


4 Quoted by St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. II, I, q. 162, a. 1. 
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subjection? He chafes, he frets, he resents restraint 
of every kind. He is insolent and defiant towards his 
betters. He recognizes no law but that of superior 
force. ; 

As a necessary consequence, ‘‘the pride of life’’ 
causes perpetual conflicts between superiors and in- 
feriors. It craves in a disorderly way for honor, 
excellence and independence; and it resorts to dis- 
orderly means, to compass its end. It aims at self- 
. glorification and self-aggrandizement, to the dis- 
paragement and detriment of others. Its purpose, 
therefore, is always the same, though its mode of 
action varies much with varying times and circum- 
stances. It makes a man exaggerate his claims and 
pretensions, and impels him to maintain them, as best 
suits his purpose, by one of two opposite extremes: 
by despotism and oppression, if he is in a position of 
superiority; by anarchy and rebellion, if he is in a 
position of inferiority. 

There is, in the first place, the autocrat, the 
usurper, the tyrant, whose distinctive mark is self- 
assertion, regardless of the rights and the welfare of 
his fellow-men.—Laying down the principle ‘‘I am 
the State’’, the autocrat acts, as if everything were 
concentrated in his own personality.. He disposes of 
his subjects with as little concern as a chess-player 
disposes of the pawns upon the board. He gloats over 
the size of his battalions and the number of the enemy 


19 
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that fall beneath their blows. What though he deci- 
mate the population of the country? What though he 
send thousands of sturdy youths to an untimely grave? 
What though he deprive hundreds of worthy families 
of their only means of support? It matters not to him. 
The heaps of the slain and the groans of the wounded 
attest his might. The desolate homes and the wail of 
the widow and the orphan publish his glory to the 
world.—The usurper invades a country, and, with as 
little right as the highway robber, seizes upon an- 
other’s possessions. He lays waste the fields, sacks 
the towns, and causes general havoc and dismay—all 
to satisfy his ambition and his greed of dominion. 
Like Attila, he loves to feel the earth quake beneath 
his iron tramp, and to hear thrones and palaces come: 
crashing to the ground. Like Tamerlane, he delights 
to view the carnage of the battlefield, and to sniff the 
smoke of smouldering homesteads mingled with the 
sulphur from the cannon’s mouth. — The tyrant 
actually revels in torturing his own people, because 
he fancies that his importance grows in proportion to 
his power of inflicting suffering upon others. He is 
animated by the spirit of Caligula, who wished that 
all the Roman people had but one head, so that, if he 
chose, he might strike it off at a single blow. He 
imitates King Roboam, who, when appealed to for 
relief by a much-oppressed people, answered haughtily: 
““My father put a heavy yoke upon you, but I will 
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add to your yoke; my father beat you with whips, but 
I will beat you with scorpions.’’! 

There is the master, who treats his dependants like 
serfs, without any rights to offset his own.—In pagan 
times, he had by law the power of life and death over 
his slaves; and he used it, when the fancy struck him, 
to butcher them by the score, for his own amusement 
and the entertainment of his guests. Such a power 
he can no longer claim in any civilized country; yet, 
_ in the pride of his heart, he often acts, as though he 
possessed it still. At all events, he is much less 
affected by the death and the sufferings of his servants 
than of his beasts of burden. ; 

There is the husband, who looks upon himself as 
the lord, rather than as the companion of his wife.— 
In his self-conceit, he forgets that she was given him 
as ‘‘a help like unto himself’’,? to share with him 
both the rights and the responsibilities of the family. 
He neither takes her into his council nor expects her 
to give him any real assistance. If he is naturally 
harsh, he deals with her as with a living chattel, 
which he casts off or consigns to a corner, when he 
has grown weary ofit. If he is of a gentle disposition, 
he makes a toy of her to play with, when he has 
nothing more serious to engage his attention. In 
either case, his whole demeanor betrays his self-esteem 
and his disregard for the partner of his life. 


1 JII Kings XII, 11, 14. 
2 Genes. II, 18. 
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There is the parent, who conducts himself, as if he 
had the absolute and independent control of his off- 
spring.—Not only the pagan, who decreed the life or 
death of his newborn babe, but many a Christian, 
ignoring the designs of divine providence, settles in 
the most arbitrary manner the destinies of his children. 
The mercenary father, without the slightest regard for 
the spiritual interests of his sons, plans how soon they 
may become useful to increase the wealth or to improve 
the condition of the family. The ambitious mother, 
despite the conscientious reluctance of her daughters, 
flings them into the maelstrom of worldly society and 
sacrifices their souls’ happiness to the idol of fashion. 
Both the father and the mother, actuated by selfish 
motives, frequently make the settlement of their chil-- 
dren in life a matter of barter. Heart and soul, virtue 
and religion are at best only a secondary consideration. 
At one time, the essential condition is wealth; at an- 
other, it is a title. Wealth must marry wealth, and 
a title must marry a title; or wealth must marry a 
title, aud a title must marry wealth.' When that 
condition is fulfilled, family pride is perfectly satisfied; 
and consequently the parents are supremely happy. 

1 So great is the moral compulsion thus exercised by 
some parents, that, after years of married life, the marriage 
of their children is declared, by competent ecclesiastical 
courts, to have been null and void from the beginning, for 
want of consent of one or both of the contracting parties. 


In other words, owing to the pride of tke parents, the children 
have been for years leadiug a life of sin. 
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The children, on the other hand, are often supremely 
miserable. 

Evidently, then, ‘“‘the pride of life’? frequently 
causes men to oppress their inferiors. Nowadays, 
however, it causes them more frequently still to rebel 
against their superiors. Under the plea of teaching 
the people their rights, it prates to them without ceas- 
ing about “‘liberty, equality, fraternity’’, until it has 
quite confused their minds and perverted their hearts. 
Liberty, equality, fraternity are words of deep and 
solemn import in the vocabulary of the Church; but 
they are sadly abused by those who have made them 
the watchwords of the hour. To confine ourselves to 
the present subject: all men, according to the teach- 
ing of the Church, have a right to liberty, in the sense 
that they have a right to be free from molestation in 
the performance of duty, a right not to be constrained 
into doing what duty forbids, or prevented from doing 
what duty commands. All men are equal, in as much 
as they all have the same human nature, and are all 
called to the sublime dignity of the children of God. 
All men are brothers, in a certain sense, by descent 
from the same first parents; and the baptized, in a 
stricter sense, by adoption through Christ, ‘‘the first- 
born amongst many brethren’’.! But ‘‘the pride of 
life’’ clamors for a liberty which excludes duty, for 
an equality which excludes superiority, for a fraternity 


1 Rom. VIII, 29. 
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which excludes paternity. It will hear nothing of 
obligation, submission and obedience. It fosters a 
spirit of independence, lawlessness and rebellion, 
which threatens the very life of human society. 

‘The pride of life’? causes the subject to rebel 
against his sovereign.—Not satisfied with rational 
liberty, men proclaim ‘‘the sacred right of insurrec- 
tion’’, and use it as passion dictates. They rise in 
revolt, not because they are heavily oppressed, but 
because they are unwilling to submit to rule of any 
kind. They overturn a government, not becanse they 
have any serious complaint against it, but because 
they pine for a change. The consequence is, that 
many portions of the civilized world are in a state of 
chronic revolution, almost as certain to return at 
stated intervals, as an intermittent fever; and many 
more are in constant dread, that the infection may be 
communicated to them as well. Demagogues do their 
best, to poison the minds of the credulous multitude 
by their inflammatory speeches; they hold midnight 
conventicles to lay secret plots of conspiracy and 
treason; they put the dagger, the revolver or the bomb 
into the hand of the sworn assassin, and bid him lie 
in wait for the crowned sovereign and even for the 
republican ruler, not because either of them is per- 
sonally hateful to the people, but simply because he is 
the representative of law. 


‘The pride of life’? causes the servant, to rebel 
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against his master.—If masters are frequently harsh 
and exacting, servants are not less frequently pre- 
sumptuous and defiant, and, under the guidance of 
unscrupulous leaders, make the most exorbitant de- 
mands. labor, they are told, produces wealth, and 
wealth controls the government of the country! As 
they furnish the labor, they should possess the wealth - 
and take into their own hands the government of the 
country! let them assert themselves! Let them rise 
in their might against those who rob their property 
and usurp their sovereignty!—Thus goaded on, they 
clamor for ‘‘shorter hours and higher wages’’, less 
work and more money; and, in utter disregard of the 
rights of others, as well as the laws of just compensa- 
tion, they combine with one another to coerce their 
employers and their fellow-laborers into accepting their 
arbitrary terms. Often they resort to deeds of violence, 
which disturb the peace of our towns and reduce them, 
for weeks at a time, to a state of siege. Private busi- 
ness is interfered with, the public service is inter- 
rupted, and every body is made to suffer for their 
obstinate pride. 
“The pride of life’? causes the wife to rebel against 
her husband.—The woman who is imbued with the 
modern spirit, is unwilling to occupy the place allotted 
to her by nature in the economy of creation. And 
thereby she gives unmistakable evidence of deep-seated 


pride. Sometimes she remains single for life, Not 
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that, from necessity or from choice, she embraces some 
honorable calling, which is incompatible with the 
duties of motherhood. Not that, following the advice 
of St. Paul, she adopts a mode of life, which gives her 
‘“‘power to attend upon the Lord without impediment 
Pe eta that she may be holy both in body and in 
spirit’’.! No! She does not appreciate the evangelical 
counsels, especially when they are made a matter of 
vow. She looks with an eye of pity, if not of con- 
tempt, upon the humble virgin, who consecrates her- 
self to the service of God in the obscurity of the 
cloister. She wishes to be free to do her own will, 
and to enjoy to the full the pleasures of the world. 
Commonly, however, she enters' the married state, 
though with many reserves, which she makes known 
when it is too late. Alas for her husband! Alas for 
her household! She is not the ‘‘valiant woman’’, of 
whom the Holy Ghost tells us, that ‘‘the heart of her 
- husband trusteth in her’’, and that ‘‘she will render 
him good, and not evil, all the days of her life’’, by 
looking ‘‘well to the paths of her house’’.? She is 
the ‘‘strong-minded woman’’, whose proud and in- 
dependent spirit spurns the very thought of living for 
her husband, and shirks, as beneath her, any personal 
attention to the details of the household. 

‘The pride of life’ causes the child to rebel against 
its parents.—In our age, it has been said, we have 
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infants, and we have men and women; but we have 
no boys and girls. For, as a matter of fact, the merest 
children act as if they had come to man’s estate. 
Like young fledgelings, escaped from their nest, they 
prune their wings to fly, long before the time. And 
the effects are painfully evident on all sides, in the 
conduct of the young towards their elders. ‘‘Look 
out, my child, don’t fall,’’ said a venerable priest to 
a very small boy who had climbed to a perilous height. 
‘‘Never you mind, old man,’’ pertly replied the pre- 
cocious lad. ‘‘Do you think, a man can’t take care 
of himself?’’! These words express, better than a long 
commentary, the spirit that animates a large proportion 
of our youth. Many of them having been allowed, 
almost from infancy, to do what they like, practically 
emancipate themselves, at a very early age, from the 
control of their parents, and resent, as undue inter- 
ference, the kindly interest taken in them by superiors. 
Not only do they choose for themselves the com- 
panions with whom they associate, the schools which 
they frequent, and the studies which they pursue, but 
they sometimes go so far in their presumption as to 
dictate to their masters the conditions, upon which 
they are willing to continue attending a class. Even 
pupils of the primary schools hold “‘indignation- 
meetings’, to protest against the prescribed methods 


1 Such, in substance, are the facts and the moras, as the 
writer heard them related, years ago. 
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of instruction and examination; and, unless their de- 
mands are granted, they mutiny, leave the school in 
a body, and all but offer personal violence to their 
masters. Meanwhile the parents, seemingly powerless, 
look on in silence and connive at the misconduct of 
the youthful rebels, or perhaps even openly abet them. 
So far has the principle of obedience to authority been 
weakened. 

‘‘No dependence upon others! No subjection! 
No obedience! This is the cry heard on all sides, 
started by the old, and taken up by the young, until 
the whole world seems to have become a very Babel 
of confusion. How to restore harmony, or at least to 
arrest the progress of disorder: this is the social prob- 
lem, this is the burning question of the age. Our 
legislators attempt to solve the problem and to answer 
the question, by increasing the standing-armies and 
multiplying the police-regulations of the country. 
But all in vain! Physical force, however necessary 
under certain circumstances, is not of itself sufficient 
to control free moral agents. Indeed, the use of it is 
a crime against their very nature, unless there is a 
moral force, capable of fixing the limits beyond which 
they are not morally free, and of binding them in 
conscience to keep within those limits.1 We must, 

1 Human liberty, like everything human, is necessarily 
limited. Unlimited liberty is license. Hence Cicero says 


well, that liberty is slavery to the law; because there is liberty 
only within the limits of just laws, human and divine. 
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then, admit a moral force, or abandon the world to 
hopeless anarchy. Is there such a force? And, if so, 
where does it reside? 

With the exception of a few madmen, all affirm 
its existence, and agree in calling it authority. But 
in explaining the nature and origin of authority, many 
make no account of the foundation upon which it 
must rest; for they try practically to exclude the 
Creator from his creation. In the physical order they 
refer everything to matter, in the moral order to man. 
As individuals, they say, all men are free and equal 
by nature, without any moral obligations.to other men; 
and so they remain, even as members of society. 
For human society is a voluntary aggregation of indi- 
viduals for self-protection; and its powers are simply 
concessions of individuals, revocable at will. By 
making those concessions, individuals do not forfeit 
their equality, nor abdicate their freedom. The gov- 
erning and the governed are, therefore, equal in every 
respect, and free to assert their native independence, 
whenever they like. In other words, authority is a 
mere name; because, in reality, there exists no power 
that can bind men in conscience and claim their 
obedience. 

No wonder that, in many lands, human society is 
in a perpetual ferment! No wonder that it alternates 
between the horrors of revolution and the terrors of 
despotism! No wonder that it rushes, with the mad- 
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ness of despair, from the violence of anarchy or of 
communism into the iron grasp of military caesarism 
or of State absolutism! It is the natural outcome of 
the prevalent social theories of the age.’ For, by 
making men the source of authority, they reduce all 
human government to a mere play of the passions; 
practically, if not theoretically, they consecrate the 
maxim that ‘‘might is right’’; and, as a consequence, 
they fall back upon physical force as the chief, if not 
the only, means of self-protection. Thence it follows 
that men will be forever at war with one another, 
that revolution and oppression will have the upper- 
hand by turns, and that the rebels of to-day will be 
the tyrants of to-morrow. 

There is then an absolute need of a power outside - 
of men, capable of binding them in conscience. Now, 
such a power cannot be found except in God. ‘‘For 
there is no power but from God,’’ writes the Apostle: 
“‘and those that are, are ordained of God.’’? All 
human authority is simply a finite participation of the 
divine authority, a sacred trust held by the represen- 
tative of God for the benefit of others. Hence the 
man who is invested with authority of any sort, is 
responsible to God for the use that he makes of it. 

+ The theories of Hobbes and Rousseau, followed by 
many modern legislators, often perhaps through ignorance 


of the underlying principles and their conclusions. See 
Encycl. ‘‘Quod Apostolici’’ of Leo XIII. 
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If, false to his trust, he exacts anything contrary to 
the known will of God, he is in so far a rebel against 
authority ; and those who do his bidding, are his 
accomplices in rebellion. Instead of doing as he 
commands, they should boldly refuse, and answer in 
the words of the Prince of the Apostles: ‘‘If it be just 
in the sight of God to hear you rather than God, 
judge you.’’' On the other hand, if he exacts what 
is conformable to the will of God, he must be obeyed, | 
at the peril of incurring the divine wrath. For to all 
lawful superiors Christ said, in the person of his 
Apostles: ‘‘He that heareth you, heareth’ me; and he 
that despiseth you, despiseth me.’’? In short, accord- 
ing to the wise disposition of God’s providence, there 
are, and there must always be, various grades and 
conditions in human society; but all alike are held 
accountable to Him for their conduct. 

There are rulers and there are subjects.—To rulers 
God says, in the words of the Wise Man: ‘‘Give ear, 
you that rule the people, and that please yourselves in 
the multitude of nations. For power is given you by 
the Lord, and strength by the Most High, who will 
examine your works, and search out your thoughts: 
because being ministers of his kingdom, you have not 
judged rightly, nor kept the law of justice, nor walked 
according to the will of God. MHorribly and speedily 


1 Acts III, 19. 
2 Luke X, 16. 
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will He appear to you: for a most severe judgment 
shall be for them that bear the rule. For to him that 
is little, mercy is granted: but the mighty shall be 
mightily tormented. For God will not except any 
man’s person, neither will He stand in awe of any 
man’s greatness: for He made the little and the great, 
and He hath equally care of all. But a greater pun- 
ishment is ready for the more mighty.’’! To subjects, 
on the other hand, God says by the mouth of St. Paul: 
‘Let every soul be subject to higher powers.’’ For, 
‘he that resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God. And they that resist, purchase to themselves 
damnation..... Wherefore be subject of necessity, 
not only for wrath, but also for conscience’ sake.’’? 
There are masters, and there are servants.—To . 
masters God frequently addresses instructions con- 
cerning their own subjection to a heavenly master, 
who will do to them, as they do to their fellowmen. 
‘“‘Masters, do to your servants that which is just and 
equal, knowing that you also have a master in 
heaven.’’' To servants God no less frequently ad- 
dresses instructions concerning their duty towards 
their masters. ‘‘Servants, be obedient to them that 
are your lords according to the flesh, with fear and 


trembling in the simplicity of your heart, as to Christ: 
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not serving to the eye, as it were pleasing men, but, 
as the servants of Christ, doing the will of God from 
the heart; with a good will serving, as to the Lord 
and not to men.’’! 

There are husbands and there are wives. —To 
husbands God recommends, above all, love and con- 
sideration for their wives. ‘‘Husbands,’’ He says, 
‘ove your wives, and be not bitter towards them. ’’?— 
‘‘Husbands, love your wives: as Christ also loved the 
Church, and delivered Himself up for it.’?? To wives, 
in their turn, He recommends submission and respect 
for their husbands. For ‘‘the husband-is the head of 
the wife: as Christ is the head of the Church.’’* And 
‘‘a woman, if she have superiority, is contrary to her 
husband.’’® Wherefore ‘‘let wives be subject to their 
husbands.... As Sara obeyed Abraham, calling him 
lord:<”* 

There are parents and there are children. —To 
parents God gives the command, to look well to the 
education of their children, and especially to teach 
them respect for authority, not to allow natural fond- 


1 Ephes. VI, 5, 6, 7; Colos. III, 22; I Tim. VI, 1; 
Gbtes IOs Ey 

2 Colos. III, 19. 

3 Ephes. V, 25. 

4 Ephes. V, 23, and I Cor. XI, 3. 

5 Ecclus. XXV, 30. 

€ J] Pet. Ll, 1, 6, and Colos. III, 18. 
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ness to degenerate into weakness, nor to shrink from 
administering condign punishment to a wayward 
child. ‘‘Instruct thy son, and he shall refresh thee, 
and shall give delight to thy soul.’’! ‘‘Give thy son 
his way, and he shall make thee afraid: play with 
him, and he shall make thee sorrowful.’’? ‘‘He that 
spareth the rod, hateth his son: but he that loveth 
him, correcteth him betimes.’’? To children God 
gives the command to honor, revere and obey their 
parents, whom He surrounds with a majesty, all their 
own, and whom He singles out for special mention, 
even in the decalogue proclaimed of old, amid thunder 
and lightning, from the heights of Mount Sinai. For 
immediately after the three precepts which refer 
directly to Himself, there follows the precept, ‘‘Honor . 
thy father and thy mother.’’* Elsewhere He says: 
“Children, obey your parents in all things: for this is 
pleasing to the Lord.’’® ‘‘He that feareth the Lord, 
honoreth his parents, and will serve them as his mas- 
ters that brought him into the world.’’® 

In this manner, both human authority and human 
liberty are protected by the sanction of heaven; 
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superiors are prohibited from trampling on those below 
them, and inferiors from rising up against those above 
then sand “the pride’ of lite’’ is checked bythe 
remembrance, that all are dependent upon the same 
common Lord, who is no respecter of persons, and 
who ‘‘will render to every man according to his 
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LESSON XVIII. 


A false standard of honor. — Public opinion: the 
tyrant of the world.—The influence of a 
healthy Catholic opinion.—How 
to form and foster it. 


It is the proudest boast of our age, that the people, 
animated by the spirit of liberty and independence 
which pervades the world, and realizing to the full 
the dignity of human nature, are everywhere shaking 
off the yoke of subjection, and claiming their God- 
- given right to govern themselves according to the 
dictates of their consciences. 

In a certain sense, as we have seen, this boast is 
undoubtedly well founded, though it is not altogether 
to the credit of the age. For, in many lands, the 
people, impelled by the pride of life, have begun to 
assert their independence of every authority superior . 
to themselves. ‘They are their own rulers, their own 
lawgivers, their own judges, responsible to no one 
else, either in heaven or upon earth. ‘The hereditary 
monarch whom they call their king or their emperor, 
is only their representative or servant. He is allowed, 


indeed, for convenience’ sake and by way of tolerance, 
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to retain ‘‘the shadow of a great name’’; but, asa rule, 
he possesses much less authority than the president of 
an orderly republic, or than his own ministers, who, 
however, may at any moment fall from power, at the 
bidding of the sovereign people. 

Is it any wonder, then, that authority has lost the 
halo with which it was invested of old, when men 
recognized in every lawful superior the representative 
of God? Is it any wonder, that even the lowest and 
meanest member of society considers himself at liberty 
to dispute the claims of those in authority, to challenge 
their orders, to criticize their conduct, and to appeal 
from their decisions to the tribunal of ‘‘public 
opinion’’? Is not ‘‘public opinion’’ the prevailing 
view of the community? Is not that view the expres- 
sion of the people’s will? And is not the people’s 
will the court of last resort in the modern world? 

Certain it is that, in the same measure in which 
personal authority has been losing prestige, public 
opinion has been gaining influence. Indeed, so 
powerful is it become in modern times, that it has 
been called ‘‘the queen of the world’. In political, 
as in social matters, it has well nigh superseded every 
other authority. The government itself, in many 
countries, rests mainly, if not exclusively, upon public 
opinion. So that, if any one can control public 
opinion, he can control the government; if he can 
change public opinion, he can in so far change the 
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government. In brief, as a result of the greater 
political liberty, now enjoyed by the people at large, 
public opinion has acquired a significance and an 
importance, which it never possessed in the past. 
It is, in fact, only a form of popular suffrage, always 
passing its verdict on everything in heaven and upon 
earth. It is a power with which we are compelled to 
reckon at every turn, whether we will or no—a power, 
now insinuating and now domineering, now friendly 
and now hostile to us, now favorable and now 
antagonistic to virtue and religion. 

. When a nation or community is deeply imbued 
with Christian principles, its convictions and its in- 
stincts are naturally in harmony with the divine law. 
So that, in the best and truest sense of the words, 
‘“‘the voice of the people is the voice of God.’’ The 
conduct of individuals, indeed, does not always cor- 
respond with their faith; because men often ‘‘see and 
approve what is best, and do what is worst.’’ Never- 
theless the public standard of morality is sound; the 
public conscience is correct in its judgments; and 
public opinion, on the whole, makes for godliness and 
virtue. Thus, in recent times, public opinion foiled 
the attempts of impious politicians to force upon a 
Catholic nation a law in favor of divorce, with all its 
attendant evils. ‘Thus again public opinion defeated 
the efforts of some leaders of fashion to introduce into 


a Catholic community a style of female dress which, 
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though sanctioned by the customs of worldly society, 
is scarcely in accordance with the laws of Christian 
_modesty. 
~ On the other hand, when a nation or community 
is imbued with worldly principles, as is but too often 
the case, public opinion, on the whole, makes for un- 
godliness and vice. ‘‘Public opinion which is almost 
invariably corrupted and ungodly,’’ writes a learned 
and pious author, ‘‘forms consciences on its own 
principles and on a grand scale. ‘Thus the Chinese 
deduce all morality from filial piety, and not from the 
love of God; and hence, with certain apparent good, 
comes a system of national morality, the most grossly 
terrestrial that can be conceived. Others, on the con- 
trary, like the people in Herodotus, used to put their 
fathers to death, when the burden of age became dis- 
tressing to them.’’ Thus, through the influence of 
a perverted public opinion, ‘‘conscience, which is 
God’s witness, may be made to tell against Him in 
the bosoms of a whole people.’’! And so, for a fact, 
has it often been made to do, not only in pagan and 
barbarous, but in Christian and civilized countries. 
The ancient Romans were fond to madness of 
gladiatorial combats, in which innocent human beings 
were made to butcher each other for the amusement 
of the crowds that thronged the spacious galleries of 


1 Faber, ‘‘The Blessed Sacrament etc.’’, B. III, S. 5, 
page 349. 
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the Colosseum. Reason and religion condemned the 
barbarous practice as murder; but all in vain. As late 
as the year 404 of our era, after Christian emperors 
had sat for a century on the throne of the Caesars, the 
people still clamored for “‘bread and the games’, as 
their pagan ancestors had done before them. ‘They 
were actually glutting their eyes with the bloody spec- 
tacle in the amphitheatre, when the foreign monk, 
St. Telemachus, rushed upon the arena, and, in his 
endeavor to separate the combatants, himself fell be- 
neath their blows, a victim of his heroic charity. 
Then, and not till then, public opinion, blushing for 
its past effrontery, reluctantly yielded to the teachings 
of the Gospel, which it had so long set at defiance. 
The ancient Romans had religious feasts, whose 
distinctive feature was a wild licentious revelry, and 
an unrestrained, public gratification of the vilest pas- 
sions. Those ‘‘abominations of the Gentiles’’, as they 
are styled in Holy Writ, necessarily ceased with the 
worship of the true God, who ‘‘is a spirit’? and whose 


6c 


adorers ‘‘must adore Him in spirit’’.1 Yet there have 
been times when, in Christian communities, public 
opinion consecrated the beastly instincts of the human 
breast, and conventional propriety sanctioned the 
grossest voluptuousness, at the social gatherings of 
the world’s élite. And even yet there are those who 


claim, that carnal indulgence is a princely failing, 
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which must be condoned, if not admired, in men of 
high estate. 

The ancient Romans carried gluttony to a degree 
of refinement which baffles all description. At their 
festive board everything, from the dainty viands to 
the costly plate upon which they were served, was 
designed to tempt and indulge the appetite. There, 
reclining on luxurious couches, the fastidious patri- 
cians ate and drank, until, for very satiety, they were 
forced to desist. Then, in order to recover, as soon as 
possible, from the unpleasant effects of their excesses, 
they had ‘recourse to expedients which shock our 
sense of propriety; and, when they had been sufficient- 
ly restored, they continued their debauch with the 
same zest with which they had begun it. 

Shameful as such indulgence seems to us, there 
have been Christian communities, in which public 
opinion had so far corrupted the moral sense, that they 
prided themselves on rivalling and even outdoing it. 
Persons in high life, when they accepted an invitation 
to a banquet, were expected to go to such excess in 
drinking, as to become irresponsible for their actions; 
and trusty servants, deputed by them, were charged 
to conduct them in safety to their homes.' Nay, 

1 What will probably appear more revolting still, is that 
appliances were provided by means of which a person, no 
longer able to keep himself steady, might yet help himself to 
his bowl. Such appliances, preserved in memory of the past, 


might have been seen, not many years ago, in an ancient 
manor-house of Europe. 
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within comparatively recent times, there were men of 
high social standing, who made it a point of honor to 
meet on set days with their peers, for the avowed pur- 
pose of drinking unto intoxication. 

Instances like these—and they might be almost 
indefinitely multiplied—go to show, how pernicious 
and how lasting the influence of a perverted public 
opinion may become. But nothing, perhaps, makes 
it so evident as the practice of duelling, which has 
outlived all the changes that have come over the 
social institutions, manners and customs of the world. 
A relic of barbarism, it has been mostly perpetuated 
by the traditions of those classes of society, which 
make a boast of enlightenment. Reprobated alike by 
reason and religion, and therefore dishonorable as well 
as sinful, it is nevertheless resorted to on the plea of 
honor; and the rules and customs which support and 
regulate it, are popularly known as ‘“‘the code of 
honor’’. Made a penal offence by the laws of most 
civilized nations, it is still in favor with men who, by 
reason of their position, are like the right arm of the 
law; so much so that, in some countries, one who 
refuses to break the law by accepting a challenge, is 
treated as an outlaw by those whose sacred duty it is 
to enforce the law. 

Nowadays, however, public opinion is, on the 
whole, less constant and enduring than it used to be 


of old. It is not, as a rule, the slow, spontaneous 
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growth of time and custom; nor the calm, deliberate 
result of reason and reflection. It is rather the rapid, 
artificial product of an agitation, set on foot by shrewd 
and designing men, for the purpose of disseminating 
their own peculiar views. These views the people 
at large are often quite incompetent to appraise at 
their proper value. They adopt them to-day and 
reject them to-morrow, with little or no reflection, at 
the bidding of the society in which they are ac- 
customed to move. The only argument that seems to 
have much weight with them, is the one used by the 
enemies of Christ, when, to discredit his. mission, they 
asked: ‘‘Hath any of the rulers believed in Him, or 
of the Pharisees?’’! ‘That is, in other words: ‘‘Does 
any person of influence or intelligence side with Him? 
If not, it is clear what course the people ought to 
follow.’’—Now, as always, men are by nature much 
inclined to hero-worship. Often, while they proclaim 
themselves independent of all authority, they show the 
blindest deference to persons of reputed influence and 
intelligence. While they affect an utter indifference 
to the judgment of their betters, they are nervously 
sensitive to the criticism of an equal who has some- 
how won their admiration. While they boast of fol- 
lowing their own convictions, they allow themselves 
to be led by those who chance, for the time being, to 
prosper in the world. In short, they manifest in a 
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thousand different ways that obsequious regard for the 
opinion of others, commonly called human respect. 
Human respect has always exercised a very power- 
ful influence over men. But never before was that 
influence so widespread, and so generally recognized, 
as it is at present. In former days, it affected the 
conduct of individuals; in our day, it controls society. 
Men study its nature, calculate its strength, foster it, 
systematize it, and appeal to it as to a legitimate moral 
agency in the government of the world. Yet human 
respect, more especially when it takes the form of 
subserviency to public opinion, is by no means a 
legitimate moral agency; because it is in open contra- 
diction with the dignity of human reason, with the 
principles of rational liberty, and with the teachings 
of the Christian religion. 
In the first place, subserviency to public opinion is 
in contradiction with the dignity of human reason.— 
When the Almighty created human nature, He set 
the seal of his divinity upon it so clearly, that no one 
can mistake its origin or doubt its dependence upon 
Him. He not only wrote his law in indelible char- 
acters upon the human heart, but, to a certain extent, 
He invested human reason with his own authority, to 
‘interpret and apply that law in particular cases. For 
reason is the heaven-appointed judge of the morality 
of human actions, in the concrete and with all their 
accompanying circumstances; and its verdict, which 
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we call conscience, is the proximate rule of human 
conduct. It is impossible, therefore, to reject the 
authority of well-directed human reason or to defy its 
verdict, so long as it confines itself to its own sphere, 
without being in contradiction with human nature, 
and therefore at war with its author. 

Now, subserviency to public opinion does all this 
and more. It erects a new tribunal in the person of 
the world, whose decisions it accepts, even when they 
conflict with those of right reason. Nay, in some 
manner, it dethrones the Almighty Himself, and sets 
up a usurper in his stead. It is, in fact, a practical 
paganism, which worships an idol of its own making. 
Under its influence, a man does not conform his con- 
duct to the immutable standard of God, as made 
known to him by his own reason, but to the variable 
standard of the world, as represented to him in the 
opinion of hisfellowmen. He never declares himself, 
until he has first sounded their mind, and ascertained 
their views. What he fears, is not the all-searching 
glance of God who sees into his inmost soul, but the 
prying look of men who observe only his outward 
actions. ‘The first question that he asks himself, is 
not ‘‘what does my reason say?’’ but ‘‘what will others 
think?’ He is a creature of circumstances, good with 
the good and bad with the bad, always false to his 


1 See these ‘Lessons’? — Part First — ‘‘Conscience’’, 
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own nature, and ready at any time to betray his 
Maker. 

In the second place, subserviency to public opinion 
is in contradiction with the principles of rational 
liberty.k—Man has a will that is physically free, 
though it is morally bound to submit to the will of its 
Maker and of his lawful representatives. In other 
words, he has the power to choose as he wishes; but 
he is responsible for the use that he makes of it. So 
that his very prerogative of freedom involves duties 
towards his Creator and his fellow-creatures. But 
those duties, in their turn, imply rights which must 
be respected by other men: the right not to be molested 
in the performance of his duties, the right not to be 
constrained into doing what his conscience forbids, or 
prevented from doing what his conscience commands. 
Herein consists that liberty of conscience which, 
properly understood, is the inalienable and inviolable 
right of every man, and which, in theory at least, is 
strongly supported by public opinion. And yet, in 
modern times, it has quite as much to fear as to hope 
from the influence of public opinion. 

It is honorable, no doubt, to defer to persons of 
acknowledged merit; it is commendable, so long as 
no rights are violated, to waive one’s claims in the 
interests of charity and peace. But why should any 
one cringe and cower before his fellow-men, simply 
because they are bold and aggressive? . Is he not their 
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equal by nature? Has he not the same origin, the 
same destiny, the same rights? And is he not bound, 
on principle, to defend those rights from aggression ? 
Is it not mean and treasonable in him to cede them, 
for any human consideration?—What cannot be called 
in question, is that a servile regard for the opinion of 
others betrays a craven spirit, afraid to assert himself, 
and likely, at any moment, to sacrifice the friendship 
of God for the favor of men. Impiety sneers at virtue 
and religion, in his hearing; and, instead of rebuking 
it, he feigns to approve what in his heart he condemns. 
Jests and innuendoes, offensive to Christian modesty, 
are freely bandied about; and he smiles, and perhaps 
takes part in a conversation which ends by being 
openly scurrilous. Slander and calumny vomit forth 
their venomous accusations; and he has not the man- 
liness to raise his voice in defence of his injured 
neighbor. His own practices of piety and devotion 
are held up to derision; and he blushes, as though he 
were charged with a crime of which he must, at all 
hazards, clear himself. 

In the third place, subserviency to public opinion 
is in contradiction with the teachings of the Christian 
religion.—The true religion is distinguished by its 
unworldliness, or freedom from the spirit of the world. 
For, in order to have ‘‘religion clean and undefiled 
before God and the Father’’, it is necessary, in the 
words of St. James, ‘‘to keep one’s self unspotted from 
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this world.’’! Our Lord Himself frequently repeats, 
that there can be no sympathy or alliance, but only 
enmity and war, between his followers and the world. 
‘Tf you had been of the world,’’ He tells his Apostles, 
‘“‘the world would love its own: but because you are 
not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the 
world, therefore the world hateth you.’’? Inthe same 
sense, St. Paul writes to the Galatians: ‘‘If I yet 
pleased men, I should not be the servant of Christ.’’? 
And St. James teaches, that ‘‘whosoever will be a 
friend of the world, becometh the enemy of God.’’*— 
In brief, the Christian religion follows a criterion, 
different in every respect from that of the world. Its 
precepts and counsels are a standing protest against 
every form of worldliness. Public opinion, on the 
other hand, accepts and popularizes the criterion of 
the world. Its principles and maxims are ordinarily 
an apology for the latest form of worldliness. For 
public opinion, as we have seen, is nothing but the 
views, which happen to be, for the time being, in favor 
with the people; that is to say, with the human family, 
such as it is, with all its passions and inclinations. 
And these views, when they do not regard purely 
secular business, but moral conduct, are usually dic- 
tated by the spirit of the world. Under the circum- 
jameseiynad. 
John XV, 19. 


1 
2 

8 Gali, 10: 

4 James IV, 4. 
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stances, as is evident, every one that conforms himself 
to public opinion, runs the risk of being guided by the 
spirit of the world. 

It is public opinion which, more than anything 
else, propagates and perpetuates the principles of the 
world. It is public opinion which maintains the 
dominion of the world over many hearts, otherwise 
disposed to yield to the influence of grace. In the 
social and political life of the modern world, it wields 
a power, scarcely less absolute than that of the despots 
of old. It imposes a moral. constraint, which is a 
perpetual menace to liberty of conscience. So that, 
instead of ‘‘the queen of the world’’, it should rather 
be called ‘‘the tyrant of the world’’. 

In social life, public opiniom has always been liable 
to grave abuses. But in modern times the danger 
has greatly increased, owing in part to the growing 
tendency—most laudable in itself—to unite men in 
associations of various kinds, for mutual support and 
protection. For, on joining such associations, a per- 
son always assumes certain obligations towards his 
associates; and oftentimes he so far subordinates his 
will to theirs, that he seriously compromises his liberty 
of conscience. Practically at least, he accepts the 
will of the majority, as the law to which he must 
blindly submit. And so the opinion of others keeps 
him continually in a state of moral dependence that is, 


in many cases, equivalent to slavery. In the fashions 
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and customs of the day, especially, it appeals to him 
with a force which he finds it almost impossible to 
resist.—They are often arbitrary and unreasonable! 
No matter; he must conform to them, at the peril of 
social ostracism.—They are condemned by the laws 
of the Church! No matter; he must accommodate 
himself to his environment.—They do violence to the 
Catholic conscience! No matter; he must not wound 
the susceptibilities of his non-Catholic friends.—They 
prevent him from attending to his customary practices 
of piety and devotion! No matter; he must not be 
odd or uncivil. 

In political life, public opinion is liable to still 
graver abuses. — With its growing influence upon 
politics, one might reasonably expect, that the laws 
would everywhere become more and more favorable 
to personal liberty, Yet it is a matter of experience, 
that in lands, in which public opinion is most osten- 
tatiously invoked by the political leaders of the people, 
personal liberty is systematically strangled by official 
tyranny. And the reason is, that in those lands pub- 
lic opinion does not represent the mind of the God- 
fearing, but of the godless, elements of the com- 
munity. 

True, those who have no sense of responsibility to 
a Supreme Being, and consequently no idea of moral 
obligation, hold out the most alluring promises of 
liberty. For they are well aware, that this is the only 
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means to enlist public opinion in their favor, and so 
to induce the thoughtless multitude to accept their 
guidance. In reality, however, they are the bitterest 
enemies of personal liberty, both civil and religious. 
In fact, they are utterly incapable of understanding, 
wherein true liberty consists. 

According to their theory, the people, being the 
source of all right, can do no wrong. And, in prac- 
tice, the people means the dominant or controlling 
class, the party or faction which has won the latest 
victory at the ballot-box or on the battle-field. Its 
power is absolute, and its ruling final.’ Its motto is: 
“Thus I will, thus I order; and the all-sufficient 
reason is, that I will it thus.’’! ‘There is no right, 
except might—the might of numbers or the might of 
arms. For the vanquished, therefore, there is no re- 
dress, because there is no appeal to a higher court. 
In a word, if public opinion represents the mind of 
the godless elements of the community, there may be 
political liberty for all; but there is no civil liberty for 
the people in general. There may be a popular form 
of government; but there is no security for the in- 
dividual, for the family, or for any organization what- 
ever, except that of the ruling majority. There may 
be universal suffrage; but there is no defence against 
the absolutism of a State that usurps the authority of 
God Himself. 


1 “Sic volo, sic jubeo; stat pro ratione voluntas.”’ 
21 
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Under the circumstances, religious liberty is simply 
out of the question. For, what the godless call 
liberty, is license; that is, the freedom to do what they 
like, to give loose range to their passions and to in- 
dulge their vicious inclinations—the freedom of the 
robber, the assassin, the voluptuary, the blasphemer. 
Religion, and more especially the Catholic religion, 
which puts a check upon their lawlessness, is neces- 
sarily hateful to them. Hence they refuse to recognize 
the Church as an institution sanctioned by law, to 
protect her in her civil rights, or to grant her, and the 
religious orders approved by her, the immunities con- 
ceded to purely secular corporations. They confiscate 
and appropriate ecclesiastical property, declare the 
religious communities to be non-existent, disfranchise,- 
exile or starve the individual members, and tax them 
for their very charities and services to the public. 
They force clerical students into the army, compel the 
State officials and employees to desecrate the Lord’s 
day, and contrive in many other ways to do violence 
to the Christian conscience. In a word, on the plea 
of protecting the liberty of religion, they proclaim the 
liberty of irreligion, and, with the view of exterminat- 
ing religion, make war upon all that have the hardi- 
hood to entertain a different idea of liberty.! 


1 This was the declaration actually made—almost in so 


many words—and sent abroad, as a challenge to the world, 
by the leaders of the First French Revolution. 
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Here are some of the atrocities, daily perpetrated 
in this age of liberty and popular government, some 
of the effects of what the Latin poet graphically 
described as ‘‘the frenzy of the people, enacting wicked 
laws.’’! They prove the existence of a perverted 
public opinion strong enough to outrage with impunity 
the nobler instincts of the human breast, and the ab- 
sence of a correct public opinion strong enough to 
produce a reaction. Hence there arises for all of us, 
and more especially for those whose position in the 
world gives them some degree of influence over others, 
"a twofold obligation. ; 

We'should, before all else, be on our guard not to 
be dominated by the prevailing public opinion, but 
try it by the standard of religion; and, if it fails to 
bear the test, we should brave its anger, its criticism 
and its persecution. So did that intrepid champion 
of the faith, Blessed Thomas More, when urged by 
his friends to take an oath, recognizing the king’s 
spiritual supremacy. He should not—they argued— 
set up his opinion against the opinion of the whole 
British parliament. He replied, admitting that, if he 
stood alone, their words might cause him to waver; 
‘“‘but’’, he added, ‘‘I have with me the grand Chris- 
tian parliament, the Catholic Church.’’—So likewise 
did, in more recent times, a distinguished convert, 


whose fearlessness was equal to his independence of 


1 “Cjvium ardor prava jubentium.’’—Horace. 
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character. Lecturing in a public hall, when prejudice 
against everything Catholic was strong and bitter, he 
had the courage to say that, though men boasted 
much of their love of liberty, there was but little 
respect for real liberty. This remark, which was a 
bold arraignment of the public opinion of the day, 
was received by the audience with a hiss. The 
speaker paused awhile, then raised his hand, and said 
in a calm but emphatic tone of voice: ‘‘That very hiss 
proves my assertion.’’ There was no need for further 
argument; for public opinion had undone itself.! 

But, not content with guarding against a perverted 
public opinion, we should labor, each in his own 
sphere, to form and foster a healthy Catholic opinion. 
For this purpose, we should help to spread Catholic - 
ideas, by means of literature and education, and to 
stimulate Catholic activity, by means of societies and 
organizations among the faithful. Thus shall we 
contribute efficaciously towards the reform of the 
world. For, in our day, public opinion rules the 
world. 


This is, in substance, what is reported of Doctor Orestes 
Brownson, on the occasion of a public lecture in St. Louis, 
before ‘“‘Knownothingism”’ had spent its force. 


LESSON XIX. 


How the worldliness of the age infects the family 
through irreligious marriages. — Mixed 
matriages: their causes, evils 
and preventives. 


Worldliness, as is evident from the preceding Les- 
sons, is a turning away from the Creator and a turning 
towards the creature. As a turning away from the 
Creator, it ends in the loss or the weakening of religion; 
as a turning towards the creature, it shows itself in 
an inordinate love of riches, honors and pleasures. 
Its nature is always the same, but its manifestations 
vary with varying times. In our age, its most dis- 
tinctive feature is irreligiousness. It infects the family 
through irreligious marriages, the school through ir- 
religious education, the press through irreligious 
literature; and, through the family, the school and 
the press, it infects human society at large. Irreligious 
marriages, irreligious education and irreligious litera- 
ture: these are the chief causes, as well as effects, of 
worldliness in its modern guise. They are produced 
and fostered by it; and they produce and foster it, 
in their turn. 

A marriage may be irreligious for various reasons, 
all of which are often found combined in the case of a 
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mixed marriage; that is, a marriage between a Cath- 
olic and a non-Catholic. Not that all non-Catholics 
are irreligious! By no means. There are among them 
highly religious men—as they understand religion— 
honorable men, conscientious men, who will be true 
to duty under the most trying circumstances. Not 
that all Catholics who have in the past married non- 
Catholics, are irreligious! Far from it. There have 
been times and conditions in which mixed marriages 
were seemingly necessary, and as a consequence less 
dangerous, as well as less blameable.! God tempered 
his grace to the occasion; and, by a special providence 
over those who were the victims of circumstances 
and not of passion, prevented the evils to which 
mixed marriages naturally lead. Many who formerly . 
contracted such marriages, did not know in what light 
the Church regards them, nor realize, until it was too 
late, the fatal consequences which they entail. And 
then, perhaps, they asked in horror and surprise: 
.‘“Why were we not told these things? Why were we 
not warned betimes by those who knew them ?’’?— 
Frequently the fault rested with others, much more 
than with themselves—with their parents, or with the 
priests who had charge of them. 


1 Thus great servants of God, like St. Monica and 


St. Clotilda, were married to pagans whom they converted 
to God. 


2 Such questions have been repeatedly addressed to the 


writer. 
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So at least thought the Bishops of Australia, who 
thus expressed themselves in solemn Council: ‘The 
frequency of mixed marriages is a terrible blot upon 
the character of our Catholic community. It is sad to 
think with what facility Catholic parents consent to 
such irreligious connections, and with how little cau- 
tion they expose their young people to social inter- 
course, where passionate fancy and the thoughtless- 
ness of youth are certain to entail the danger of mis- 
chievous alliances. It is in the main the fault of the 
parents more than of the children, who hear so little 
warning against mixed marriages, so little denuncia- 
tion and deprecation of their dangers and miseries. 
If young people did hear from the clergy and from 
parents, as often and explicitly as they ought, the sense 
and doctrine of the Church concerning such marriages, 
they would be a far rarer calamity than they are.’’? 

On this account, the Fathers assembled in the sec- 
ond Plenary Council of Baltimore earnestly exhorted 
the pastors of souls, to warn the flocks committed to 
their keeping, at least once a year and in forcible lan- 
guage, of the evils which spring from mixed marriages, 
and to show them that the Church has the weightiest 
reasons to discountenance such nuptials.” For, that 


1 Provincial Council of Melbourne in 1869. 

2 Titul. V—De Matrimon. 336. See also Conc. Plen. 
Balt. III, Titul. 1V—De Matrimon. 133, which instructs priests 
what they should do to prevent mixed marriages and to di- 
minish the evils resulting from them. 
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she discountenances them, is evident from her strin- 
gent laws regarding them. In her eyes, a marriage 
contract between a Catholic and an unbaptized non- 
Catholic, entered into without a previous dispensation, 
that is, without the removal of the hindrance or im- 
pediment established by her, is null and void; or, if 
you will, it is a contract to lead a life of sin. A 
matriage contract between a Catholic and a baptized 
non-Catholic, entered into without a previous dispen- 
sation, though valid, is grievously sinful; because it is 
a deliberate profanation of a sacred mystery.! 

And who can grant the required dispensation? 
Who can remove the impediment? Not the simple 
priest, nor the bishop, nor the archbishop. Only the 
Pope, as vicar of Christ and visible head of the 
Church, has that power; and even he cannot con- 
scientiously exercise it, without a weighty reason.? — 
When the bishop or archbishop grants such a dispen- 
sation, he does so, not in virtue of his ordinary power, 
but in virtue of a special delegation, received from the 
Holy See for a limited time or a limited number of 

1 In virtue of 4 recent law, the marriage of a Catholic, 
even with a baptized non-Catholic is invalid, unless it is con- 
tracted in the presence of a duly authorized Catholic priest. 


This priest, it is to be supposed, will make sure beforehand, 
that the necessary dispensation has been obtained. 


2 A weighty reason, according to Canon Law, is the 
advantage of the Church, the public good, the prevention of 


a very great evil, etc.—S. Inq. Instr. ad omnes Episc. Orient. 
12 Dec. 1888. 
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cases. Moreover, whether the Pope, or the bishop or 
archbishop as the representative of the Pope, grants 
the dispensation, he always does so with reluctance 
and aversion.! And why this reluctance? Why this 
aversion? What great harm is there in a mixed mar- 
riage? Or, to put the objection in the words of Luther, 
“Gf it is allowable for me to trade with a heathen, 
a Turk or a heretic, why may I not marry one?’’ 

For a Catholic the authority of Holy Writ, as 
expounded by the Church, and the authority of the 
Church herself, is a sufficient reply. The question is 
one of faith and morals—one, therefore, upon which 
the Church has a right to speak authoritatively. Now 
Holy Writ, as expounded by the Church, and the 
Church herself, not merely discountenance but repro- 
bate mixed marriages, in the most emphatic language. 
The Book of Genesis records that, because the sons of 
the faith ‘‘took to themselves wives’’ from among the 
daughters of unbelief, ‘‘the earth was corrupted before 
God and was filled with iniquity,’’ sothat He repented 
having made men, and sent the cleansing flood to 
sweep them from the face of the earth.” His servants 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, inspired by Him, shunned 
the unbelieving races around them, and sought wives 


for themselves and their sons among the more religious 


1 Bened. XIV, Declar. pro Holland. 4 Nov. 1741 etc. 
2 Genes, VI. 
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people, from which they had sprung.t Moses issued, 
in the name of God, the most solemn and uncom- 
promising prohibition against intermarrying with 
unbelievers, lest they should pervert the chosen 
people: ‘‘Thou shalt not make marriages with them. | 
Thou shalt not give thy daughter to his son, nor take 
his daughter for thy son; for she will turn away thy 
son from following me, that he may rather serve 


strange gods.’’? 


How sadly this prediction was veri- 
fied, when the Israelites set the divine prohibition 
at naught, all their subsequent history clearly proves. 
Even Solomon, the wisest of men, fell into idolatry, 
through love for his idolatrous wives;® the people fol- 
lowed the example of their kings; and heathen worship 
often revelled, not only in the royal palace, but near 
the gates of the temple erected to the name of 
Jehovah. * 

If now we turn to the New Testament, we shall 
hear the Apostle of the Gentiles promulgating tke 
same law. For, when he tells the early Christians, 
‘‘bear not the yoke with unbelievers’’,® he certainly 
forbids dangerous fellowship with strangers to the 


1 Genes. XXIV, XXIX. 

2 Dente V Liges Ae 

SS The Keimnes. Vir 

II Paral. passim. 

5 II Cor. VI, 14. St. Cyprian, St. Jerome and others 


take these words to mean a direct and explicit condemnation 
of mixed marriages. 
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faith, especially if it is so intimate as that between 
husband and wife. But he goes much further. For, 
speaking of validly married pagans, one of whom em- 
braces the faith, he proclaims the right of divorce, in 
favor of the convert. Ifthe other party is willing to 
agree to the conditions imposed by the Christian law, 
so that they can live together ‘‘without offense to the 
Creator’’,! the Apostle advises them to do so. If, on 
the contrary, the other party is unwilling to agree to 
those conditions, he advises the convert to separate; 
because, under such circumstances, ‘‘a brother or 
sister is not under servitude.’’? But even in the for- 
mer case, the Church has the power, when there is a 
weighty reason, to dissolve the matrimonial bond, and 
allow the convert to marry some one else. ?— Now if, 
in favor of a convert bound by the tie of a previous 
‘marriage with an unbeliever, the Apostle proclaims 
the right of divorce and advises the use of that right, 
when the other party is unwilling to comply with the 
conditions imposed by the Christian law, what would 
he say of a Catholic, still free, who wishes to contract 


1 This is the expression generally employed by theo- 
logians. 

2 JI Cor. VII, 15. The right here granted to the convert 
to separate from the unbeliever and to marry some one else, 
is known to theologians as the ‘‘Pauline privilege’. 

3 This power, repeatedly exercised by the Church, may 
be inferred from the passage of the Apostle, quoted above. 
See Lehmkuhl, Theol. Moral. vol. II, par. 709, pag. 502. 
Also Cornely, Commentar, in h. 1. 
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marriage with an unbeliever? The very thought is 
plainly excluded by the whole context. 

Furthermore, the Apostle extends the same prohi- 
bition to marriages with baptized non-Catholics. For, 
not to refer to those passages in which, under certain 
circumstances, he forbids every kind of social relation 
with them, he tells his converts that, after the death 
of the husband or wife, the surviving party is free to 
enter into a new alliance, but ‘‘only in the Lord’’ 1— 
which words are commonly understood to mean, ‘‘only 
with one who belongs to the household of the faith.’’ 

The Councils of the Church from the very be- 
ginning forbade marriages, not only with unbaptized 
pagans, but even with baptized non-Catholics, on the 
ground that there can be no fellowship between light 
and darkness, between believers and unbelievers, 
between Catholics and heretics. They condemn those 
who contract such marriages, as well as their parents, 
to severe canonical penances, such as the privation of 
holy Communion for several years. They declare that 
such marriages are a source of spiritual ruin, the be- 
ginning of defection and apostasy; that they expose 
the Catholic party to the danger of making shipwreck 
of the faith, and lay him open to the suspicion of 
having a leaning towards heresy. ? 


tel Corvavllge39: 

2 Vid. Council of Elvira, in 313; Council of Laodicea, in 
372; General Council of Chalcedon, in 457; General Assembly 
of the clergy of France, in 1579. Since the Protestant Refor- 
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The Fathers of the Church hold similar language. 
Like St. Ambrose, they teach that there can be no 
accord of charity where there is discord of faith; that 
there can scarcely be anything more serious than 
marrying an alien to the faith, because it is an incen- 
tive to disagreement, uncleanness and sacrilege; that 
those who do not worship together, cannot hope for 
the blessing of God upon their conjugal love; that, 
therefore, persons contemplating marriage should 
“hold their affections under admonition’’, and before 
all else seek in marriage for religion. Like St. 
Augustin, they tell us that persons differing in religion, 
while they vow to be faithfully united to each other, 
rend the mystical body of Christ; that, while they 
have their food in common at home, they cannot have 
the table of the Lord in common in the church; and 
that great is the scandal, great the devil’s triumph, 
great the ruin of souls. 

Finally—and this completes the chain of authori- 
ties—the Popes, referring in particular to marriages 
between Catholics and baptized non-Catholics, un- 
ceasingly remind the faithful, that the Church has 
always detested and prohibited, and that she still 
detests and prohibits, such nuptials.’ From their 
mation, almost every Diocesan Synod and Provincial Council 
held in any country in which Catholics and non-Catholics 
‘live together in considerable numbers, has strongly con- 
demned mixed marriages. 


1 Thus, during the last century, Pius VII writing to the 
French Bishops in the year 1809; Greg. XVI to the Bavarian 
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decision the Catholic has no appeal. It is final, and 
demands the assent of ais intellect, as well as the sub- 
mission of his will. If, however, he wishes to know 
more precisely, why the Church detests and prohibits 
such nuptials, the Fathers and Popes reply: On ac- 
count of the sacrilegious or criminal communication 
in divine things; on account of the danger of per- 
version to which the Catholic party is exposed; and 
on account of the faulty training of the children. It 
is true, indeed, that when the Church, for weighty 
reasons, grants a dispensation for a mixed marriage, 
she lays down certain conditions, in order to prevent, 
or at least to diminish, the evils which she fears.— 
No non-Catholic marriage ceremony must be per- 
formed; the Catholic party must be guaranteed the 
free exercise of religion; and all the children must be 
reared as Catholics. Moreover, the Catholic party 
must use every prudent means for the conversion of 
the non-Catholic.? Yet all these precautions do not 
suffice to reconcile the Church to mixed marriages; 


Bishops, May 27, 1832; Pius IX to all Bishops, Nov. 15, 1858; 
Leo XIII, Encycl. ‘“‘Arcanum’’, Febr. 10, 1880. 

1 Benedict XIV (Const. ‘‘Magnae nobis’’, 29 Jun. 1748) 
uses the word sacrilegious, Leo XIII (Encycl. ‘“‘Arcanum’’, 
10 Febr. 1880) the word forbidden, others the word flagi- 
tious, i. e. grossly criminal. 

2 Instr. Pii IX ad omnes EE. etc., 15 Nov. 1858. Besides 
these conditions, there must be a weighty reason, distinct 
from the conditions. Wid. Wernz, Jus Decretal., Tom. IV, 
pag. 834, foot-note (30). 
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because, in the words of Benedict XIV, “‘it is scarcely 
possible to remove the dangers’’ to which they are 
exposed. ! 

There is, in the first place, the sacrilegious or 
criminal communication in divine things. — These 
words imply a grave charge; yet they are advisedly 
employed. Whyso? What isa sacrilege? ‘‘A vio- 
lation of something sacred,’’ answer our canonists and 
theologians. It is a sacrilege to turn the sacred ves- 
sels of the temple to secular uses, as Antiochus did; 
it is a sacrilege to rob the consecrated host from the 
tabernacle; it is a sacrilege to profane the sacraments 
by their unworthy administration or reception. 

What would Catholics say of a priest, if he gave 
Holy Communion to a person, known to be a non- 
Catholic, though morally good and persuaded of the 
truth of his own creed? They would say, that he is 
guilty of sacrilege. And what would they say of a 
Catholic, if he knowingly entered a Russian church, 
and from the hands of the schismatical priest received 
the consecrated bread? ‘They would say, that he is 
guilty of sacrilege. And they would say truly, because 
in both cases there would be a sacrilegious communi- 

1 Ben. XIV de syn. dioeces., 1. 6, c. 5, n. 3 et 1.9, c. 3, 
n. 5. He adds, however, that, as ‘‘it is not altogether impos- 
sible’, it would be rash to say that all mixed marriages, 
contracted with dispensation from the Pope, are unlawful or, 
worse still, that no lawful dispensation can ever be given. 


This is also the sense of the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more, Tit. IV—De Matrim., n. 132, pag. 67. 
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cation in divine things. Well then, when a Catholic 
contracts marriage with a baptized non-Catholic, he 
administers a sacrament to a non-Catholic, and, in 
turn, he receives it from a non-Catholic. ‘‘For matri- 
mony is a sacrament of the new law, whose ministers 
are the two contracting parties. Now, to cooperate 
with a heretic or a schismatic in the administration of 
a sacrament is certainly unlawful, unless there be a 
weighty reason to allow it,’’! on the conditions laid 
down by the Church. 

And even in that case there is often much danger 
of a sacrilegious communication in divine things. 
For matrimony, being a sacrament of the living, is 
profaned by those who receive it in the state of mortal 
sin. But for a baptized person there is no possibility 
of rising from the state of mortal sin, except by means 
of the sacrament of penance or of an act of perfect 
contrition. Baptized non-Catholics, therefore, who do 
not receive the sacrament of penance, cannot worthily 
receive the sacrament of matrimony, unless they have 
never fallen from grace or have made an act of perfect 
contrition. How many of them have preserved their 
baptismal innocence? How many of them think of 

1 Wernz, Jus Decretal., Tom. IV, pag. 828, foot-note.— 
From a notorious heretic or schismatic it would be very un- 
lawful to receive any sacraments, except perhaps such as are 
necessary at the hour of death—and then only with many 
precautions, one of which always is that there be nothing 


distinctive of heresy or schism in the ceremonial used.— 
S. Ing. 7Jul. 1864. 
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making an act of contrition ?—Furthermore, fervent 
Catholics are wont to prepare themselves for marriage 
by several days of spiritual retirement, or at least by 
a general confession. Do those Catholics who contract 
mixed marriages, prepare themselves in a similar 
manner? Do they at least use the ordinary means to 
be in the state of grace? If not, is it not to be feared 
that they commit a sacrilege in the very act of con- 
tracting marriage? 

And what, if a Catholic contract marriage with an 
unbaptized person? That person is incapable of re- 
ceiving the sacrament of matrimony; because baptism 
is the door to the Church, and a necessary condition 
for the reception of the other sacraments. Even so 
far as the Catholic himself is concerned, it is at least 
doubtful. whether he receives the sacrament; because 
the very nature of the marriage contract implies reci- 
procity. So that, when one party is incapable of 
receiving the sacrament, the other seems to be so like- 
wise. And thus one, and probably both, will be 
deprived of the special graces, conferred upon worthy 
recipients of the sacrament, for the discharge of their 
duties in the new state of life upon which they are 
entering. ! 

1 It is supposed, of course, that a dispensation has been 
obtained. For, as stated before, without a dispensation, a 
marriage contract between a Catholic and an unbaptized non- 


Catholic is null and void. There is no marriage at all, and 


therefore no sacrament of matrimony. 
22 
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Then there is ‘‘the danger of perversion’’.—Many 
non-Catholics, it is true, readily pledge themselves, 
not to interfere with the religion of their husbands or 
wives. Many Catholics, on the other hand, fancy 
that, when they have made those generous hearts their 
own, they will soon make them God’s. Forgetting 
the warning of the Holy Ghost, that ‘‘he that loveth 
danger shall perish in it’’,' they flatter themselves 
that their faith is strong enough to resist all tempta- 
tions, and active enough to communicate itself to all 
that come within the range of their influence. A 
common but fatal delusion! ‘There are, no doubt, on 
record instances of striking conversions, due to mixed 
marriages. But these, however numerous, are rare 
exceptions to a general rule; and the reason is evident 
to any one that reflects upon the matter. 

Take the case of a Catholic wife married to a non- 
Catholic husband—the case which, in some countries, 
is the more frequent and generally the less dangerous 
one.” Suppose, moreover, that her husband is indif- 
ferent in religious matters, or even inclined to regard 
Catholicism with a kindly eye. Her condition is cer- 
tainly the most favorable that can be expected. Wet; 
what sorrows and afflictions often come upon her! 
Her husband, though well disposed, cannot appreciate 


her spiritual needs. He will not, indeed, prevent her 


Y Teokecy, OM, 27, 


? In other countries just the reverse is true. 
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from attending her church; but neither will he sur- 
render his business prospects, for the sake of being 
within easy reach of a church. And, away from a 
Catholic church, in daily converse with her non- 
Catholic husband, how will she keep up the practices 
of Catholic life, without which faith soon languishes? 
If, in spite of difficulties, she remains true to her 
religion, if she goes to her church and approaches the 
sacraments when she can, if she views her husband’s 
condition as she did when she was most fervent— 
what must be her feeling, when the hope of winning 
him to God has all but vanished? Alone in her 
prayers at home, alone in the house of God, alone in 
the tribunal of penance, alone at the holy table and 
destined, it would seem, to be alone in the joys of 
heaven! It is a lonesomeness, an isolation, that human 
language cannot picture: a lonesomeness and an isola- 
tion, cruelly mocked by the gay, giddy throng of 
fashionable unbelievers, who live only for the passing 
pleasures of time. 

Suppose that the non-Catholic husband has strong 
religious convictions, and frequents his own church 
regularly. While his wife goes to the right, he goes 
to the left. ‘Ihe priest reminds her that there is but 
one true church; that he who will not hear that 
church, must be to her as a heathen and a publican; 
that a tender, childlike devotion to the Saints of 
heaven, and above all to the Virgin Mother, is a 
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characteristic mark of the fervent Catholic. The min- 
ister tells him, in emphatic language, that the ‘‘Rom- 
ish’? Church is the scarlet woman, the beast of the 
Apocalypse; that ‘‘Romanists’’ worship the images of 
the Saints, and give divine honors to the Virgin. It 
matters not, for the sake of argument, which of the 
two is right. The question is, in the words of Saint 
Ambrose: How can there be accord of charity, where 
there is discord of faith? How can any one that has 
a spark of faith or of divine love in his bosom, think 
of spending a lifetime in such a state?! 

Suppose that the husband is an infidel, who scoffs 
at all religion, who looks upon the devotions of his 
wife as mummery and superstition, and despises any 
manifestation of piety as a sign of a weak and silly 
woman. What matters it, that he has promised not 
to molest her in her faith? His cynicism crops out 
in spite of him, in the presence of his wife and of her 
children. When he least thinks of it, he sends a 
dagger to her heart. 

Promises! What are promises to a man who has 
no religion, and therefore no conscience nor fear of 
God? St. Paul, as we have seen, proclaims the right 
of divorce in favor of a married person converted from 
paganism, if the unconverted party is unwilling to 
agree to the conditions imposed by the Christian law, 

1 On this account, a sensible Protestant lady, writing in 


the American ‘Ladies’ Home Journal”’ for Jantary 1903, 
strongly discountenances mixed marriages. 
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so that they can live together ‘‘without offense 
to the Creator’. That right cannot be invoked in 
favor of a Catholic who has been married, with the 
proper dispensation, to an unbeliever.’ Vet un- 
believers and even many so-called Christians will not 
live without profaning the holy state of matrimony. 
They have a very loose idea of morality, and claim as 
a right what the Catholic wife must condemn as a 
crime. Meanwhile no one, except perhaps her con- 
fessor, knows anything of her torture of conscience 
and her-anguish of soul.—Worse than all: the danger 
of divorce, like a phantom, pursues her always, and 
brandishes over her head the sword which may at 
any time sever the union into which she has entered. 
She has given herself to her husband; he has only 
lent himself to her. When he has grown weary of 
her, he casts her as a waif upon the cold, heartless 
world. 

Finally, there is the faulty training of the children. 
—With a father and a mother holding incompatible 
views upon religion, what shall they believe? Whom 
shall they follow? The father has made a solemn 
promise to rear all his children as Catholics. But how 
does he redeem it? How? Let those mothers answer, 
who know what difficulty they had to get their chil- 
dren baptized or prepared for their first holy Com- 
munion. Let those children answer, that have been 


1 §. Ing. sub Clem. XIII, 1 Aug. 1759. 
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forbidden to approach a Catholic priest, and that can 
not go to church or receive the sacraments, except by 
stealth. Their father has either forgotten his promise 
to the Church, or he makes light of it. At one time 
he denies that he has made any promise; at another, 
he contends that it has no binding force, because it 
was extorted from him.! Yet he is an honorable man! 
Honorable forsooth towards all, except towards his 
Catholic wife and children: with them he has no 
honor to maintain. 

How many are thus yearly lost to religion, who 
can tell? Certain it is, according to the most reliable 
authorities, that the number of perversions and defec- 
tions is something appalling. Thus an American 
bishop stated in a public sermon, that out of four 
hundred and fifty cases of mixed marriages which 
had come under his immediate observation, four hun- 
dred had proved fatal to the faith, An Australian 
priest, arguing from actual facts known to him per- 
sonally, gave it as his opinion that about ninety 
per cent of the offspring of mixed marriages fall away. 
The canvass made by a non-Catholic organization, 
in a large American city, shows that in families, in 
which both parents are Catholics, eight per cent of the 
young men do not attend church, while in families, 
in which only one of the parents is a Catholic, sixty- 

‘ Women, especially, allege this reason when, false to 


their most solemn promise, they. endeavor to draw their 
children away from the Catholic Church, as is often the case. 
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six per cent of the young men are not church mem- 
bers.! Most of those who are thus lost to the Church, 
‘“discarding every distinction between truth and false- 
hood’’, abandon Christianity altogether, and swell the 
ranks of indifferentism and infidelity.? 

Why, then, does the bishop grant a dispensation 
for a mixed marriage? Why does the confessor allow 
the Catholic party to receive holy Communion before 
the marriage? Are not these permissions signs of 
approval? By no means. As a rule, the bishop is 
not asked for a dispensation, until all the arrangements 
for the wedding have been completed. If he refuses, 
he has often much reason to dread a grave public 
scandal; and, to prevent it, he tolerates what seems 
the lesser of two evils. The confessor, assured by the 
penitent that there are valid reasons for a mixed mar- 
riage, must believe it; and, unless he has other valid 
reasons to the contrary, he must not refuse absolution 
or permission to approach the holy table. But, in 
both cases, the responsibility before God rests with 
the petitioner and penitent. ® 


1 Young Men’s Christian Association’s canvass, made in 
co-operation with the Federal Census Bureau in Chicago.— 
Much other evidence to the same effect might be produced. 

2 Yeo XIII, Encycl. ‘‘Arcanum’’, 10 Febr. 1880. For 
this reason, orthodox Protestants deprecate mixed marriages 
almost as much as Catholics do. 

8 See Archb. Messmer, ‘‘Pastoral Instruction’’, 1905.— 
Other archbishops and bishops have also written strongly 
against mixed marriages; among them Bishops Ullathorne 
and Gordon in England, and Bishop Richter in the United 
States. 
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Even after granting the dispensation, the Church 
manifests her displeasure, in the most striking manner, 
at the marriage ceremony itself.—Nothing could be 
more joyous than a truly Catholic marriage. The 
nuptial Mass, beautiful in its symbolism and associa- 
tion with the sacrifice of the altar, the blessing of the 
wedding ring, the ritual prayers said over the bride 
and bridegroom, all betoken gladness. Nothing, on 
the other hand, could be more dismal than a mixed 
marriage. The Church does not allow it to take place 
in the house of God, or even in the sacristy. She 
assists at it, indeed, in the person of her minister; but 
she forbids him to wear a religious vestment, to give 
the nuptial blessing, or to perform any other function 
expressive of her satisfaction.! 

How then is it, that mixed marriages are still so 
frequent? How is it that, in spite of the teaching of 
the Church, the protests of Popes, the appeals of 
bishops and the lessons of experience, they are in- 
creasing, rather than diminishing, in number? — 
Making due allowance for ignorance and other exten- 
uating circumstances in individual cases, all thinking 

1 As the Church allows the priest to assist at mixed 
marriages, so she can allow him, for weighty reasons, to per- 
form at them some of the ceremonies prescribed for Catholic 
marriages. The absence of these ceremonies, while it is a 
sign of her disapproval, is apt to be a cause of sore dis- 
appointment to the non-Catholic party, and to the non- 


Catholic relatives present. Would that all Catholics were 
similarly impressed! 
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men must admit that the principal cause is worldli- 
ness, under the form of irreligiousness. Catholics, 
weak in faith and consequently easy in morals, allow 
themselves to be ruled by the concupiscence of the 
eyes, the concupiscence of the flesh and the pride of 
life. They mingle freely with persons of every creed 
and of no creed, and choose their partners in life 
chiefly, if not exclusively, with a view to their wealth, 
their personal charms and their social standing. 

To remedy this growing evil, not only the pastor 
of souls, but every one charged with the training and 
the guidance of the young, should strive to imbue 
them from childhood with the principles of faith, and 
protect them from the seductive influences of the world. 
The teacher, particularly when explaining the Chris- 
tian Doctrine, should make them understand thor- 
oughly, that ‘‘the Church greatly abhors those unions 
in which’’, according to the expression of the saintly 
Pontiff Pius VII, ‘‘there is so much deformity and so 
much spiritual danger.’?’ The parent, above all, 
should beware of exposing them to social intercourse, 
likely to lead to irreligious alliances. The young 
themselves, recalling the words of young Tobias, ‘‘we 
are the children of saints, and we must not be joined 
together like heathens that know not God,’’? should 
‘thold their affections under admonition and, before 


all else, seek in marriage for religion.’ ? 


1 Pius VII to the French Bishops, in 1809. 
2 Tob. VIII, 5. 8 St. Ambrose. 


LESSON XX. 


How the worldliness of the age infects the school 
through irreligious education.—The great 
need of thoroughly Catholic 
schools. 


The true character of modern worldliness shows 
itself unmistakably in the irreligious education of the 
schools which now enjoy the public favor in many 
countries. 

According to the Catholic and only correct ideal, 
universally accepted in past times, the education of 
the school, like that of the family, must be based 
upon religion. For the principal function of education 
is, to fit man for the duties of life, by the full and har- 
monious development of all his faculties.1 Now, the 
first and most sacred of these duties is, ‘‘to render to 
the Creator the worship and service due to Him’’; 
in other words, to practice religion.? Education, 
therefore, must before all else imbue the minds and 
hearts of the young with religion. It must teach them 
their duty towards God and stimulate them to do it. 


1 See these ‘‘Lessons’’—Part First—Lesson XVI, p. 266. 


2 Id.—Part Second—Lesson VII. 
(346) 
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On this account, a course of religious instruction 
necessarily enters into every rational system of educa- 
tion, though the amount and quality of that instruction 
may vary according to the needs of the age. Formerly, 
when the ordinary Catholic often passed through life 
without ever being disturbed in his religious convic- 
tions, he might perhaps have contented himself with 
studying a short compendium of the Christian Doc- 
trine. Nowadays, when he can with difficulty avoid 
hearing and reading much that is designed to under- 
mine the very foundations of religion, he must be so 
well grounded in the principles of his faith that he 
cannot be shaken from his position, and so well armed 
that he can repel the attacks which are made upon it. 
For this purpose he has need of a thorough and sys- 
tematic course of religious instruction.—Still more is 
required of those who are destined to be the leaders 
and advisers of their fellowmen, or to follow a profes- 
sional or scientific career. They must be ‘‘ready 
always to satisfy every one that asketh [them] for a 
reason of that hope which is in [them]’’.1 They must 
be able to resist the influence of the many false doc- 
trines, which at present infiltrate almost every depart- 
ment of human learning, and in the name of philosophy 
attack the fundamental truths of religion. For this 
purpose they should have a scientific training in sound 
Catholic philosophy and, if possible, even in theology, 


1 J Peter III, 15. 
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so that, as far as practicable, their religious knowledge 
may keep pace with their secular acquirements. 

But, if religious instruction is to be really solid 
and efficacious, it must not be dissociated from the 
literary and scientific studies of the school. ‘‘All 
schools, from the elementary to the university, should 
be thoroughly Catholic,’’ wrote Leo XIII. ‘‘It is not 
enough to instruct the young in their religion at fixed 
hours; all their training must be permeated with 
religious principles.’’! And long before an experienced 
Catholic educator had written: ‘‘Religion should not 
only hold the first place among the various branches 
of study, but should pervade and color them all... . 
The other subjects should be so treated by the teacher, 
that in all of them the truths of the catechism may be 
exemplified. ... Proposed in this manner, religion, 
instead of being a dry and tedious branch, enlivens 
all the teaching, imparts to it a higher and sacred 
character, and while it makes the pupil more learned, 
also makes him better and more virtuous.’’? 

To make the pupil better and more virtuous, so 
that it will be like a second nature for him to do what 
is right: this is the scope of the Catholic educator, the 
goal that he always keeps in view. Hence he not 
only shields the innocence of his youthful charges 


‘ Encyclical on the occasion of the tercentenary of 
Blessed Peter Canisius, S. J., 1897. 


2 Father Beckx, General of the Society of Jesus, to the 


Austrian Minister of Instruction, July 15, 1854. 
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from present dangers, but arms it, as far as possible, 
against future assaults. He sees to it, that in the 
surroundings of the school which they attend, in the. 
conduct of their masters and companions, and in the 
books which they study, there be nothing to scan- 
dalize, but everything to edify them; because he 
knows, that all these things exert a lasting influence 
for good or for evil.1 He makes it his special object 
to educate the conscience and to build up the character 
of the young. He trains them to hearken to the voice 
of reason and, by the force of the will, to rise superior 
to the allurements of sense; to correct the defects of 
their natural temperament and, by the acquisition of 
virtuous habits, to counteract the waywardness of the 
passions. He avails himself of the supernatural aids 
of religion, and more especially of Confession and 
Holy Communion, which were instituted by our Lord 
to raise the natural above itself, to enlighten the dark- 
ness of the understanding, to strengthen the weakness 
of the will, to restrain the violence of the passions. 
He fosters piety and devotion, which are like the 
poetry and music of religion, and which contribute in 
a wonderful manner to cultivate, ennoble and spiritua- 
lize the emotional nature of the young.” In brief, he 
educates the young; that is, he fits them for the duties 


1 See these ‘‘Lessons’”—Part First—Lesson XI, page 178, 
and Lesson XVI, pages 256, 257. 

2 Id.—pages 267, 268; also Lesson XIX, especially pages 
~ 318, 314, 315. 
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of life by the full and harmonious development of all 
their faculties. 

According to the modern ideal, approved even by 
some professing Christians, the education of the school 
must be independent of religion. All social ills, it is 
assumed, are due to ignorance, which is to be dis- 
pelled by a more general diffusion of knowledge among 
the people. The public money is therefore lavishly 
expended in establishing primary and secondary 
schools, normal schools, technical schools, manual 
training schools, colleges and universities. Palatial 
buildings are erected for the wards of the State, gym- 
nastic apparatus are fitted up, even books and station- 
ery are freely supplied. Everything is furnished, 
everything is taught, except only religion. In some 
countries this policy is inspired by an open and avowed 
hostility to religion. Not only are the public schools 
forbidden to teach religion, but the private schools 
which teach it are either suppressed by law, or so 
hampered by vexatious enactments that they seem 
doomed to extinction. In other countries, the same 
policy is defended, on the plea that religion cannot be 
taught in the public schools, without infringing the 
rights of conscience. The citizens, it is argued, pro- 
fess different religious beliefs. ‘The State cannot favor 
some of them, without being unjust to others. It 
must, therefore, content itself with providing secular 
education, and leave religious training to the 
churches. 
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In either case the practical result is, that the 
education given in the public schools is, at least nega- 
tively, if not positively, irreligious. Every sign or 
emblem of religion—except perhaps of paganism—is 
studiously excluded from the schoolroom. The pupils 
may belong indifferently to any or to no religion. 
The teachers, if not chosen on account of their irre- 
ligious views, are certainly not rejected on account of 
them. The majority, at least if they have passed 
through the normal schools of the State, are leavened 
with infidel or agnostic ideas, and follow, often per- 
haps without knowing it, a system of pedagogy which 
treats the child as a young animal, and forbids on 
principle the education of its spiritual nature.? 

The text-books used in the public schools, espe- 
cially those which treat of science, both metaphysical 
and physical, teem with errors against religion. In- 
deed, it is hardly too much to affirm, that all philosophy 
worthy of the name has been banished from non- 
Catholic schools. What is taught as such, is com- 
monly nothing but a history of false systems, to one 


1 The system founded on the philosophical teachings of 
Hegel, Herbart, Rousseau, etc., who are claimed as the origi- 
nators of the modern methods of education. Under the in- 
fluence of such a system, it is little wonder that even young 
school-mistresses, professing to be Catholics, think it a mark 
of superior wisdom to ridicule the most sacred principles and 
practices of the spiritual life. A false philosophy leads to a 


false pedagogy. 
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of which the professor gives his adhesion.! The 
physical sciences, on the other hand, are cultivated _ 
with great ardor and industry. But, under the direc- 
tion of men without sound religious principles, the 
researches of the physical sciences are as dangerous 
as the speculations of philosophy. The very termi- 
nology employed in science-primers is suggestive of 
irreligious theories; and, as explained in non-Catholic 
schools, it frequently sows in the pupils’ minds the 
first seeds of unbelief.? At all events, those youthful 
minds, instead of being trained to habits of correct 
reasoning, are so warped by the false doctrines with 
which they are gradually imbued, that they are almost 
incapable of correct reasoning. 

But if the intellectual formation of the young in 
non-Catholic schools is faulty, their moral formation, 
even under the most favorable circumstances, is espe- 
cially unsatisfactory. Very often it is altogether 
neglected or left to chance. By being exposed to 
temptation, it is maintained, the young feel the need 
of protecting themselves; by being early thrown upon 
their own resources, they become self-reliant and 
manly; by being prematurely initiated into vice, they 

1 The authors read and explained are idealists, mater- 


ialists, sceptics, pantheists, etc.—Locke, Berkeley, Hume, — 
Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schelling, Spinoza, etc. 

2 Under this head fall such terms as “‘the survival‘of the 
fittest’’, ‘‘struggle for life’, ‘‘natural selection’, “anthropoid 
ape’, etc. Some science-primers, like Bert’s ‘‘Catechisme de 
Physiologie’’, are most pernicious. 
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are hardened against its influence in after life. With 
these and other convenient maxims to ease the con- 
science, the master delivers his lecture or gives his 
lesson at the appointed hour, and for the rest de- 
liberately abandons his pupils to themselves and to 
their associates. 

And what are the consequences of this divorce of 
intellectual culture from moral training? What are 
its effects upon the young and upon society at large? 
Just such as reason would lead us to expect. They 
are painfully evident, wherever religious instruction 
has been eliminated from the schools of the State. 

The immense majority of the pupils in the lower 
forms of those schools never hear a word about religion 
on weekdays, and never go to church on Sundays. 
Even such as belong to nominally Catholic families, 
can scarcely be induced to attend the Catechism 
classes, organized for their special benefit by zealous 
priests and religious. As a consequence, many grow 
up in complete ignorance of their Christian duties, 
and many others neither make their First Communion 
nor publicly profess the faith of their forefathers. 
Hearing little or nothing of right and wrong, of con- 
science and responsibility, yet seeing much of the ways 
and vices of the world, they often become thoroughly 
depraved and hardened in sin, before they fully under- 
stand what sin is. And, when they leave the school, 
they swell the evergrowing numbers of juvenile crimi- 


nals, ee reform is almost beyond hope. 
2 


PK 
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In the advanced grades of the public schools, and 
more especially in boarding-schools not under Catholic 
direction, the danger to faith and morality is still 
greater. In the latter kind of institutions, according 
to Protestant testimony, any outward manifestation of 
religion is usually regarded by the students as “‘bad 
form’’, while the preservation of good morals among 
them is admitted by their educators to be a well nigh 
hopeless task. ‘‘Public schools’’, they tell us, “‘are 
the very seats and nurseries of vice..... None can 
pass through a large school without being pretty in- 
timately acquainted with vice, and few, alas! very few, 
without tasting too largely of that poisoned bowl.’’! 

The evil frequently culminates in the university, 
both among the pupiis that follow the regular collegi- 
ate course of the institution and among those that 
devote themselves to professional or technical studies. 
How many Catholics thus make shipwreck of their 
faith and their virtue, will never be fully revealed to 


‘the world. But what is already known, is quite suf- 


ficient to cause the gravest alarm. At one time, the 
president or registrar of a university tacitly admits 
that, besides those who profess themselves Catholics, 
there are others who have ceased to be practical mem- 
bers of the Church, though they still ‘‘express a 
preference for it’? or ‘‘have relations with it’’. At 


1 «Thomas and Matthew Arnold’’—Sir Joshua Fitch— 
page 77. 
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another time, a Catholic professor, or a graduate who 
has somehow passed through the fiery ordeal, bewails 
the number of Catholic students ruined under his own 
eyes, and appeals to some prelate or priest of his 
acquaintance, to come to their rescue. Or a student, 
finishing his course at a Catholic institution, addresses 
his fellow-students in terms like these: When four 
years ago I entered this college, several of my Catholic 
classmates enrolled their names at a well-known uni- 
versity. ‘Then we were much alike, now we are very 
different from one another. ‘They possess a certain 
amount of superficial knowledge which I have not 
acquired; but they lack the essential foundation of 
solid scholarship, which I have been made to lay. 
They have learned to draw upon their memory, while 
I have been taught to use my intellect. They can 
only quote, while I can reason. But the greatest 
difference between them and me is of the moral order: 
they have all lost the faith, and have left records which 
cast a deep shadow over their homes.? 

There are, of course, some non-Catholic universi- 
ties, in which the conditions are less unfavorable to 
religion and morality than they are in others. Yet, 
on the whole, the tendency in nearly all of them is 
steadily downward. Even in such as were founded in 
the interest of some definite form of Protestantism, the 

_1 ‘The reader will appreciate the motives, which prevent 


the writer from giving names of persons and places, in sup- 
port of the statements made in this paragraph. 
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last vestiges of positive Christianity are gradually dis- 
appearing. Many of the students, like the professors, 
accepting the false philosophical theories of their text- 
books, show a leaning towards materialism, natural- 
ism, rationalism or scepticism. Some of them openly 
proclaim their disbelief in a personal God, or aver that 
it would not make the least difference in their daily 
life, whether they believed in a personal God or not.? 

When ideas like these are prevalent in an institu- 
tion, is it any wonder, that the moral standard of the 
average student is very low? Is it any wonder, that 
the most appalling scandals are found to exist within 
the academic walls? Is it any wonder, that hundreds 
of hot-blooded youths, living together with little or no _ 
restraint, freely indulge their growing passions? Is it 
any wonder, that they commit deeds of violence and 
brutality, of lawlessness and rebellion, and enact the 
most disgraceful scenes in the public streets? Is it 
any wonder, that at their social gatherings they make 
mock of religion, and shamelessly outrage the elemen- 
tary laws of decency and self-respect?? Such things 
—now, alas! too common to attract much attention— 
are the legitimate consequences of irreligious educa- 

1 So, according to the newspapers, did twenty-two out of 


forty-five students in elementary psychology at Columbia 
College, U.S. A. 


2 An abundance of facts might easily be adduced, to 
confirm the charges implicitly made in this paragraph. But 
they do not make edifying reading, and they are already suf- 
ficiently known to the ordinary reader. 
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tion, and justify the startling assertion of a university 
professor, that teachers are conducting ‘‘schools of 
crime and furthering the reign of vice.’’! 

That they are ‘‘furthering the reign of vice’’—often 
unintentionally, we may believe—by giving an irre- 
ligious education to the young, is too evident to admit 
of reasonable doubt. It is irreligious education which, 
more than any other agency, is dechristianizing and 
demoralizing the modern world. Where it is general, 
the mass of the people soon end by being Christians 
only in name. They are not attached ‘to any church, 
they do not subscribe to any particular religious tenets, 
they do not even know the essential doctrines of 
Christianity. They may, indeed, continue for a while 
to profess a vague sort of Christianity and to cherish 
the Christian traditions of their ancestors. But they 
look upon Christianity as a social condition or form of 

“civilization, rather than as a religion. In reality, 
many of them are unbaptized pagans, who gradually 
adopt the manners, resume the practices and contract 
the vices of paganism.’ 

1 Prof. James, in an address to the teachers and pupils 
of the Chicago University. 

2 In the United States of America, despite the fullest 
religious liberty, only about two fifths of the entire population 
—thirty millions out of eighty millions—belong to any Chris- 
tian denomination; and of those thirty millions some fifteen 
or twenty millions are probably Catholics. The remaining 


fifty millions, though some rank vaguely as Christians, are 
practically pagans, and often unbaptized. In so-called Cath- 


‘ 
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In a word, with the elimination of religion from 
the schools, both unbelief and vice are spreading 
apace. Religious motives are no longer publicly 
recognized as deterrents from evil. The penal code 
has superseded the moral law, as a standard of con- 
duct. Legality and illegality have been substituted 
for right and wrong. ‘The police and the detective 
force are made to do duty instead of conscience. 
Lawyers and lawcourts are kept busy examining wit- 
nesses, sifting evidence and dispensing legal justice. 
Prisons are being built or enlarged on all sides, and 
‘for all sorts of offenders. But all to no purpose. For 
popular education has made the masses so clever and 
refined in wickedness, that they are capable of the 
greatest wrong-doing, without being detected or falling 
under the cognizance of the law. ‘The administration 
‘of justice itself is frequently nothing but a contest of 
cunning and deceit. And thus in spite, or rather in 
consequence, of popular education, the public record 
of crime has been steadily growing, until the daily 
newspaper has become a catalogue of dishonesty and 
frauds, of immorality and scandals, of murders and 
suicides. Indeed, so rapid has been the growth of 
corruption in those countries which are particularly 
proud of their system of popular education, that 
olic countries, in which irreligious education is prescribed in 
the State-schools, the results are still more appalling. The 


great mass of the population, though nominally Catholics, 
are practically pagans, and many unbaptized. 
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thoughtful, well-meaning men of every creed and of 
no creed are appalled by the prospect of what is to 
come. ‘‘The conditions around us’’, says one, ‘‘are 
to lead in a few decades to a struggle, the like of 
which has never been seen, in this country; and it will 
be with a generation that will not believe in anything 
aeall 

A struggle with a generation that will not believe 
in anything atall! Surely, this is a gloomy outlook. 
For, in a country with Christian traditions, a genera- 
tion that does not believe in anything at all, is a 
generation of irreligious men—of men who are not 
simply indifferent, but hostile to religion. Wherever 
they attain to power, they never fail, sooner or later, 
to make war upon religion, which they denounce as 
a shackling of the conscience. They are by nature 
intolerant towards those who make public profession 
of religion; and, in the name of liberty, they suppress 
the liberty of religion. On the other hand, they assert 
their own right to do what they like, independently of 
any higher authority, and proclaim, as a principle, 
the absolute liberty of irreligion. They blaspheme 
whatever the Christian holds sacred, and upon the 
ruins of religion establish the reign of violence, in- 
justice and license. . 

To avert this fate from lands which have hitherto 
enjoyed the blessings of religious liberty and temporal 


1 Protestant Bishop of Western Texas, as quoted in the 
New York Sun. 
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prosperity, some propose to make ethical culture an 
essential element of public education. They would 
have the pupils of the State schools taught morality, 
by inculcating the intrinsic beauty and loveliness of 
virtue, as well as the deformity and hatefulness of vice, 
independently of all positive religion. Others advocate 
the study of a religion that prescinds from definite 
dogmas. They would have the pupils of the State 
schools instructed in the general principles of an un- 
denominational Christianity, equally acceptable to all 
believers. But these solutions of the school-problem, 
even were they practical, cannot be approved of by 
Catholics for others, much less accepted by them for 
themselves. For the Church has repeatedly declared. 
that, since in non-Catholic schools there are usually 
proximate dangers to faith and morality, Catholic 
parents and guardians usually commit a grievous sin 
by sending the young to such schools, unless they 
have grave reasons for so doing, approved by the 
proper ecclesiastical authority, and unless moreover 
they take precautions, in each individual case, that 
the proximate dangers be made remote.! 


1 This declaration is nothing but an application of the 
theological doctrine concerning the proximate occasions of 
sin. The documents bearing upon the subject are numerous, 
and all to the same effect; e. g. Letters of Congr. Prop. to 
Irish Bishops, 9 Oct. 1847, 11 Oct. 1848, 20 Febr. 1857, and 
of the same Congr. to English Bishops, 8 Febr. 1856 and 
6 Aug. 1867; Instruct. of the Holy Office to Swiss Dioceses, 
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Why, then, do so many Catholics send the young 
to non-Catholic schools? Have all of them grave 
reasons for so doing, approved by the proper ecclesias- 
tical authority? And do all of them see to it, that the 
proximate dangers be made remote? Alas, no! The 
reasons which they most commonly assign make it 
evident that, infected with the irreligious spirit of the 
age, they are not guided in this important matter by 
the principles of faith, but by the three concupiscences 
which rule the world at large. 

Foremost among those reasons is the alleged social 
and academic inferiority of Catholic institutions. It 
is not contended that there is an absolute lack of 
Catholic institutions, in which the young may be pre- 
pared for the learned professions, or receive an educa- 
tion befitting their station in life, but only that, from 
a worldly point of view, those institutions are at a 
disadvantage.—And what if they are? ‘‘In what new 
Gospel is it written,’’ asks an earnest Catholic, ‘‘that 
we may reasonably expect to have the best of every- 
thing in both worlds, or that, when and in so far as 
temporal and eternal interests come into conflict, the 
26 March 1866, and to the Bishops of the United States, 24 
Nov. 1875; Answer of Pius IX to Archb. of Frib., 14 July 1864, 
and Letter of Leo XIII to French Bishops, 8 Febr. 1884. In 
all these documents, besides the positive danger to faith and 
morals, the negative danger from a lack of sufficient religious 
instruction is referred to, as one of the evil effects, for which 


Catholic parents and guardians are usually responsible, when 
they send young persons to non-Catholic schools. 
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temporal are to be preferred?— There is a simple 
question and answer in the child’s Catechism, which, 
if its bearings be rightly understood, ought, one would 
think, to settle the whole matter. That question is: 
‘Of which must you take most care, of your body or 
of your soul?’ And the answer is: ‘Of my soul.’ 
The same idea was expressed long since in Our Lord’s 
own words: ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his justice; and all these things’—that is to say, such 
a measure of temporal prosperity as is good for a man 
—shall be added unto you.’ ’’! 

Then, is it really true that, from a social and aca- 
demic point of view, the advantages are all on the side 
of non-Catholic institutions? In some countries, no 
doubt, the youth that has received his schooling at 
some renowned non-Catholic institution, begins life 
with a certain prestige. But how long will the arti- 
ficial halo that surrounds him at the outset, be able to 
supply the absence of genuine worth and of the man- 
ners befitting a Christian gentlemen? Under certain 
circumstances, no doubt, a richly endowed non- 
Catholic institution offers exceptional facilities for 
special studies. But are its ordinary courses always 
superior to those of its humbler Catholic competitors ? 
Are the teachers of our Catholic schools less gifted by 

1 Writer in the London “Tablet’’, Sept. 16, 1905, on the 


‘Declaration of the Bishops of the Province of Westminster” 


concerning the frequentation by Catholics of non-Catholic 
schools. 
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nature than others? less educated or less skilled in 
the art of imparting knowledge? Are they less con- 
stant or less devoted to their duty? less efficient or 
less successful in their work ? 

To all these questions many competent critics, far 
from partial to the Church, give answers as precise, 
as they are flattering to our Catholic teachers; and 
they are borne out in their statements by the official 
examinations, and by the public debates and literary 
contests between representatives of Catholic and non- 
Catholic institutions. For, in spite of the prejudices, 
not to say the unfair discrimination, of some of the 
examiners and judges, the results are, on the whole, 
overwhelmingly in favor of the religious school. !— 
In fact, there is not the slightest doubt that, next to 
the hatred of religion, the principal cause of the hos- 
tility to Catholic schools, now so pronounced in some 
countries, is not their inferiority, but their evident 
superiority to their rivals, even in the matter of secular 
education.? And, if the results are not always such 
as one might wish, the responsibility rests to a 
great extent with those Catholics who favor, and 
sometimes liberally aid, irreligious schools, while 


1 Schwickerath, Jesuit Education, pages 91—100; Camp- 
bell, ‘“The only true American school system’’, in The Mes- 
senger of the Sacred Heart, 1901, pages 980—982. 


2 Schwickerath, as above, pages 218—221, and 270 and 
foll.; Campbell, as above, page 980. 
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they oppose, or at least neglect, struggling Catholic 
institutions.! 

Another objection frequently raised to Catholic 
schools is, that they make too much ado about religion 
and morality. It assumes two slightly different forms, 
according to the mental bias of those who raise it. 
There are Catholics who deliberately relegate religious 
and moral training to a secondary place, and who dis- 
approve on principle of vigorous discipline and re- 
straint, as inconsistent with the free spirit and the 
advanced civilization of the age. There are others, 
somewhat less radical, who contend that, by too much 
insistence upon religion and morality, Catholic schools 
defeat their own purpose; because they fail to prepare 
the pupil, from a spiritual point of view, for the world 
in which he has to live.-—However formulated, the 
objection implies three distinct charges, all of them 
inspired by the prevalent secularism of the day, and 
all of them refuted by a simple statement of Catholic 
principles. 

It is charged, in the first place, that in Catholic 
schools too much time is given to religious and moral 
instruction, or, more loosely still, that nothing but the 
Catechism is taught in them. ‘Thence it is inferred 

1 The English bishops, in the declaration referred to on 
a preceding page, affirm that those Catholics, especially, who 
hold a prominent position, are not unfrequently guilty of a 


grave sin of scandal, even if they only ‘‘make use of non- 
Catholic schools’’. 


« 
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that the pupil, having heard so much about religion 
and morality, thinks himself dispensed from learning 
any more in after-life.—Yet so far is this from being 
true, that, owing to an excessive ardor for profane 
learning, our Catholic schools easily fail to give suf- 
ficient attention to religious and moral instruction, 
and that thus the young enter upon the world, without 
the preparation necessary to hold their own in this 
unbelieving age. 

It is charged, in the second place, that in Catholic 
schools many exercises of devotion are .prescribed, 
which are not obligatory on the faithful at large, and 
that by various devices an air of piety is artificially 
created and kept up among the pupils. As a con- 
sequence, it is said, they are so surfeited with religion 
and so disgusted with the unnatural life which they 
are compelled to lead, that, when they are left to 
themselves, they give up even what is of obligation. 
And truly, if the young are wearied with a multiplicity 
of little devotional practices, or made to live all day in 
an atmosphere of pious sentimentality, the complaint 
is quite legitimate and in accordance with the most 
enlightened spirituality. 

But it does not follow therefrom, that in Catholic 
schools there should be no prescribed exercises of 
devotion, except those which are obligatory on the 
faithful at large. ‘There are many exercises, such as 
morning and evening prayers, daily attendance at 
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Mass, and monthly Confession and. Communion, 
which, though not imposed under pain of sin, are 
strongly recommended by the Church, and which 
unquestionably constitute important factors in the 
work of Christian education. They are therefore very 
properly made a matter of rule in Catholic institutions, 
as they are in many fervent families and pious con- 
fraternities. —Nor does it follow, that, in addition to 
these common exercises, there should not be others 
at the option of the pupil, or that in the religious 
celebrations of the school there should be little or 
nothing to appeal to the senses and the imagination, 
to arouse affectionate emotions and to foster tender 
piety. Quite the contrary. All the principal devotions 
of the Church should not only be earnestly inculcated, 
but made so attractive to the pupil, that he will of his 
own accord adopt them, and practise them until it is 
as natural to him to do so, as it is to make his daily 
toilet, to take his meals at fixed hours, to greet his 
friends on meeting, or to observe any other customs 
and courtesies of civilized society. All the religious 
services, especially on solemn occasions, should be per- 
formed in such a manner as to leave a vivid impression 
on his youthful spirit, and remain forever associated 
in his mind with his happiest memories. Not only 
his soul but his body, not only his intellect but his 
heart, should be trained to worship his Creator. In 
a word, by constant practice his whole being should be 
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gradually attuned to the precepts and counsels of 
religion. Thus educated, he will be in the best pos- 
sible disposition to comply with his religious obliga- 
tions in later years; and, if he fail to do so, he will not 
be able to say with truth, that it is because he had too 
much religion at school. No one ever has too much 
genuine religion. But many, alas! have too little, in 
youth as well as in age; and this is, now as always, 
the chief cause of defection. 

Finally, it is charged, that in Catholic schools the 
pupil is habitually under too much restraint and 
supervision; that he is taught to submit blindly to his 
elders, rather than to depend upon himself; that he is 
shielded from temptation, instead of struggling man- 
fully against it; that, therefore, he lacks strength of 
character and, when exposed to danger, falls all the 
more quickly and hopelessly.—That there may have 
been at times an excess of restraint and supervision, 
is quite possible. The just measure depends upon 
the age, temperament and morality of the pupils, as 
well as upon the social usages of the country and a 
variety of circumstances, which no one is able to 
appreciate aright, unless, in addition to a fair amount 
of natural prudence, he possesses an abundance of 
that supernatural wisdom which views the things of 
earth in the light of heaven. Owing to a lack of this 


1 Hence the same religious teachers adopt very different 
methods for the moral guidance of their pupils in different 
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supernatural element, the present tendency all the 
world over is towards an extreme of laxity, which 
forebodes the moral ruin of civilized society. 

It is important, no doubt, that the young should 
learn to depend upon themselves, both morally and ~ 
physically, as soon as they are strong enough; but it 
is as unwise to let them govern themselves, as it is to 
let them walk by themselves, before the time. It is 
precisely because they have escaped too soon from 
the leading-strings of authority, that there are so many 
moral cripples. It is because they have been allowed 
to follow the promptings of their wayward nature, 
instead of submitting to the directions of their elders, 
that there are so few strong characters. For there are 
no strong characters—though there may be many 
stubborn spirits—where there is no self-control; and 
self-control is the foster-child of discipline and of 
obedience to lawful authority. 

It is important, also, that the young should learn 
to struggle against temptation; but it is criminal to 
expose them to it, without need or preparation. ‘The 
teacher, as well as the parent, who does so, falls under 
the fearful sentence of Christ, ‘‘He that shall scan- 
dalize one of these little ones that believe in me, it were 
better for him that a mill-stone should be hanged about 
his neck, and that he should be drowned in the depth 


countries; because what is necessary under some circum- 
stances, is found to be detrimental under others. 
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of the sea.! The teacher, as well as the parent, is 
bound before all else to watch over the innocence of 
those committed to his care, and then to arm them, 
by salutary counsel and the formation of virtuous 
habits, against the seductions of the world. 

Thus he assures, as far as in him lies, their per- . 
severance in maturer years; and, if his efforts are 
_ seconded, instead of being foiled, by the family, he 
has every hope that they will be crowned with success. 
For ‘‘a young man according to his way,’’ says the 
Holy Ghost, ‘‘even when he is old, he will not depart 
from it:* 


1 Matth. XVIII, 6. 
2 Prov. XXII, 6. See also these ‘‘Lessons”, Lesson XV. 
24 


LESSON XXII. 


How the worldliness of the age infects the press, 


through irreligious literature.—Dangers, 





precautions and remedies. 


Nothing can give us a better idea of the true char- 
acter of modern worldliness, than the current literature 
of the age. For, in the broadest sense of the word, 
that literature consists of the writings of those who 
are recognized as the representatives of the age, and 
who are therefore authorized to interpret its thoughts 
and feelings, its views and inclinations, its principles 
and aspirations. In other words, the current literature 
of the age is the embodiment of its prevailing spirit, 
of its virtues and its vices, of its good and its evil 
tendencies. 

Judged by this standard, the characteristic trait of 
modern worldliness is undoubtedly its irreligiousness; 
because the recognized exponents of modern thought 
make it a point to depict to us a world from which 
God is excluded, and in which, as a consequence, the 
moral law has been superseded by the three concupis- 
cences. If they do not deny the existence of God 
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altogether, they relegate Him to the realms of the 
unknowable, and claim for the creature the worship 
due to the Creator. 

This irreligious tendency shows itself above all in 
the scientific writings of the day. Men of undeniable 
industry and talent for research, but poorly equipped 
with philosophical principles and often bitterly hostile 
to religion, enter the scientific field and strive to 
occupy every vantage-ground. Many of them pretend 
to establish by an ostentatious array of so-called facts, 
that there is an irreconcilable conflict between science 
and religion. When the facts discovered do not lend 
themselves readily to the task, they are dexterously 
manipulated, or others that have no actual existence 
are fabricated to suit. It is never admitted, that the 
real facts are susceptible of various and contradictory 
explanations, and that therefore they prove nothing; 
still less is it hinted, that the objections which can be 
legitimately drawn therefrom against religion, were 
substantially brought forward and answered ages ago. 
Often it is not even seriously attempted to prove the 
pretended conclusions of science. The object is to 
undermine the foundations of religion, and to disturb 
the minds of the faithful; and, as solid arguments are 
wanting, recourse is had to bold assertion and soph- 
istry. This is the sort of thing that is palmed off upon 
the world as the wisdom of the age, that is purchased 
as such by the great libraries, and distributed in a 
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popularized form among the less educated classes of 
society. ; 

The same tendency shows itself, under a variety of 
aspects, in historical works. Up to a comparatively 
recent date, history, which has been defined ‘‘the 
torch of truth’’,! had degenerated into ‘‘a conspiracy 
against truth’’.? In fact, history written from a non- 
Catholic standpoint—and scarcely any other was ac- 
cessible to the ordinary reader in some countries—was 
not merely fiction, but a tissue of falsehood and mis- 
representation. Not only bigoted partisans,®? but 
authors who were generally considered fairminded, 
thought it allowable, when treating of Catholic sub- 
jects, to pervert and distort historical facts, to garble, 
and to invent with more than poetic license. Happi- 
ly, since the State archives have been thrown open 
and State papers have become public property, ro- 
mancing in history has fallen into disrepute, and a 
sense of fairness and honesty has begun to prevail 
over bigotry and party spirit. Documentary evidence 
is so strongly on the side of the Church, that historians 
who value their reputation, reject as unfounded the 
fables formerly circulated to her disadvantage. Or if 


any still repeat them in a mitigated form, they direct 


1 Cicero. 

2 De Maistre. 

8 Such as Hume and Gibbon. 
4 Hallam ete. 
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their attacks against Christianity in general, rather 
than against Catholicity in particular. As a rule, 
therefore, the larger historical works of the day, if they 
do not undermine the foundations of all belief, are 
comparatively harmless. But the same thing cannot 
be said of compendiums and popular editions, in which 
all the venom, extracted from the larger works of 
some discredited authors, is often condensed, and ad- 
ministered in strong doses to the young and to the 
common people, who are unable to consult original 
documents. 

Finally, the irreligious tendéncy of the age shows 
itself in light literature of every kind. Writers of 
fiction, especially, love to dogmatize, after their own 
fashion, about religious doctrines and ceremonies, and 
to make the hero or the heroine of their stories the 
exponent of the peculiar theories which they seek to 
propagate. There are among them those who still 
cling to the exploded anti-Catholic traditions of the 
past; and there are those who have broken with all 
the traditions of the past.—According to the former, 
Catholicity is a corruption of Christianity. It teaches 
men to worship graven images, and grants them in- 
dulgences to commit sin; it forbids the laity to read 
the Bible, and subjects them, body and soul, to a de- 
signing priesthood; it makes an incessant war on 
progress and enlightenment, and condemns whatever 
the modern world holds in esteem.—According to the 
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latter, Christianity under every existing form is out of 
harmony with the modern spirit. Some of them, 
therefore, openly discard it for systems which exclude 
the supernatural revelation of faith—for agnosticism 
and naturalism, for ‘‘the creed of science’’ and ‘‘the 
religion of culture’. Others, retaining the name of 
Christianity, propose to change its nature, by giving 
novel and unwarranted interpretations to the accepted 
dogmas and practices of the Church. Religion, like 
everything else—so say they—must conform to the 
laws of evolution and be transformed, as the chrysalis 
is transformed into the butterfly. It must be thor- 
oughly modernized, and present to the world new 
ideals of devotion and new types of sanctity. Thus, 
under the cover of religion, theories are advanced 
which are extremely dangerous; because, unlike pro- 
nounced infidelity, they do not shock the finer instincts 
of the human heart, and yet they satisfy the prevail- 
ing taste for novelty and change. Asa consequence, 
a new and insidious -kind of fictitious writing, whose 
secret purpose is to propagate irreligion, has sprung 
into existence and found much favor with certain 
classes of Catholic readers. 

Periodical literature offends in precisely the same 
manner. Many ponderous quarterlies and monthlies 
teem with long and misleading articles, whose real 
object is to undermine the foundations of religion. 


Many weekly and daily newspapers constantly insult 
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Christian sentiment by the low and vile caricatures 
which they present of religious persons and things, 
and by the irreverent, and often blasphemous tone, in 
which they treat of the most august mysteries of the 
faith. Many more, discarding hackneyed calumnies, 
substitute insinuations and innuendoes for direct 
attack, and under the garb of science, literature and 
politics, misrepresent Catholic truths in a way which 
throws the ordinary reader off his guard, and makes 
him lose sight of the religious aspect of the question 
at issue. 

This attitude of contemporary literature towards 
religion determines its attitude towards morality; be- 
cause religion is the foundation of morality. The 
atheistic scientist, therefore, by destroying the foun- 
dation, also destroys the superstructure. ‘‘Virtue and 
vice’, according to his principles, are natural 
‘products like sugar and vitriol.’? Good and bad are 
but names very readily transferable from this to that. 
The only right is, what is according to each one’s 
constitution; the only wrong, what is against it. The 
novelist and journalist who accept these principles, 
endeavor to spread and popularize them, by tricking 
them out with the gairish ornaments of a flippant 
style. Some of them, looking upon man as an animal, 
essentially ignoble and unclean, however polished 
over by education, avowedly pander to his sensual 
inclinations. Others, it is true, feign to reprove vice; 
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yet, at the same time, they present it to the reader 
under the most seductive forms. They feign to con- 
demn the revolt of the passions; yet, at the same time, 
they excite it by the fascinating pictures which they 
draw of sinful indulgences. 

In general, it is true to say that, when the non- 
Catholic popular literature of the day does not incul- 
cate infidelity, it at least favors indifferentism in 
religion; that, when it does not enlist our sympathy 
for the immoral, it at least exalts the sensible at the 
expense of the spiritual. Running through it all, 
there is a vein of anti-Catholic thought, and con- 
sequently of anti-Catholic principles of morality.— 
Nor is even the so-called Catholic popular literature 
altogether free from the infection. Nominally Catho: 
lic novels hold up to our admiration characters, whose 
principles and conduct are at variance with the teach- 
ings of religion and the laws of morality. Nominally 
Catholic newspapers discredit the faith and expose it 
to ridicule; because they defend and spread heretical 
and infidel views, calculated to undermine the authority 
of the Church and of the State. ! : 

Literature of this kind, if not worse, is the ordinary 
mental food of the so-called reading public, and is 
devoured, by the young as well as by the old, with 
a morbid appetite which is one of the worst symptoms 


1 Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, Tit. VII, “De 
lib. et ephem.’’, p. 126, no. 228. 
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of the age. For thus it comes to pass, that even per- 
sons who are at heart very earnest Catholics, adopt 
views quite out of harmony with the faith which they 
profess. The poison is so dexterously mixed with the 
food, that they fail to distinguish it. They take it 
- into their system in infinitesimal doses, and, like the 
opium eater, gradually grow so accustomed to it that 
they are not aware of the effect which it has upon 
them. Like the man in the French comedy, who had 
spoken prose for thirty years without knowing it, 
they are constantly speaking a non-Catholic language 
and defending non-Catholic principles, without in the 
least suspecting it. 

Their error, therefore, may be blameless; but it is 
not harmless. For, in religious matters, ‘‘no error is 
harmless’’, observes a learned convert. ‘‘Errors.... 
which do not kill the faith outright, may yet impair 
its soundness, render it weak and sickly, and hinder 
the free, healthy and vigorous growth of Catholic 
piety. Even those indirect and remote errors against 
faith, which may co-exist in the mind with a firm 
faith in the Christian mysteries, conceal the germs of 
heresy, which some acute, bold and self-willed reasoner 
may one day develop and mature into a doctrine for- 
mally heretical, and which may prove the destruction 
of thousands, perhaps millions, of souls. All heresies 
take their rise in popular literature or science. No 
heresiarch sets out with the express and formal denial 
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of the faith; for no man, in the outset, intends to be 
a heresiarch—ever says to himself, ‘Go to, now; let 
us found a heresy.’ His heresy is only the logical 
development of principles which he finds already in- 
corporated into popular literature and science, already 
received as axioms by the popular mind, and held by 
persons of unquestioned orthodoxy.’’? 

The danger is especially great in our days. ‘‘For, 
owing to the rapid march of intellect,’’ writes 
Leo XIII, ‘‘there is no field of knowledge, upon 
which literature does not rashly venture. Hence that 
flood of infectious publications, daily poured upon the 
world. What aggravates the evil, already so great, is 
the fact that the civil law not only connives at it, but 
positively guarantees it the fullest liberty to spread.’’? 

And Catholics, imbued with the worldly notions 
of the day, approve of this liberty, and act as if neither 
the natural law nor the decalogue of Sinai laid any 
restrictions upon reading, or as if those restrictions 
did not affect the free and independent spirits of our 
enlightened age. They ridicule, as antiquated or 
impracticable, the precautions of their forefathers in 
matters of faith and morality, and, on the plea of 
educating the young for the modern world and harden- 

1 Brownson’s Review 1848. Not having the Doctor’s 


works at hand, the writer is unable to give more exact ref- 
erence for this extract made years ago. 


2 Const. Apost. ‘‘Officiorum ac munerum’’, on the pro- 
hibition and censure of books, VIII Kal. Febr. 1897. 
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ing them betimes against impressions from without, 
permit them to read almost anything and everything 
that appears in print. 

Not so the Church. For, as the divinely con- 
stituted guardian of faith and morality, she makes 
rules prohibiting those writings which endanger either 
the one or the other.! She applies them, however, 
with so much discretion that no one can justly accuse 
her of undue severity;'and, when circumstances re- 
quire it, she revises or abolishes them. The rules 
intended to safeguard morality, so far as morality, in 
its restricted sense, is synonymous with chastity or 
modesty, are substantially the same at all times. But 
those intended to safeguard the faith and consequently 
morality, so far as morality, in its broader sense, 
signifies conformity to the whole law of God, vary 
much with varying times and conditions. 

Formerly all books written by ‘‘heretics’’, even 
though they did not treat professedly of religion, were 
forbidden ‘‘until examined and approved’’. Now, 
on the contrary, only those ‘‘books of apostates, here- 
tics, schismatics or any writers whatever are absolutely 
forbidden, which champion the cause of error or in 
any way undermine the foundations of religion.’’— 
Books of non-Catholics, ‘‘touching only in passing 

1 These are the Rules of the Index or List of prohibited 
books. Besides writings dangerous to faith and morals, they 


sometimes prohibit others which are imprudent or otherwise 
objectionable. 
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morality. We ought, in the second place, to guard 
against the tendency, now prevalent in all classes of 
society, to indulge in indiscriminate, promiscuous 
reading, and not only select from the mass of non- 
Catholic publications those that are least objectionable, 
but read even them with much discernment and 
caution. 

And what is meant by Catholic instincts? The 
eagle, it is said, tends instinctively towards the light 
of the sun. Just so the mind trained to Catholic 
habits of thought tends, by a sort of intuition, towards 
the light of faith. ‘‘So alert is the instinctive power 
of an educated conscience,’’ writes an eminent author- 
ity, ‘‘that by some secret faculty, and without any 
intelligible reasoning process, it seems to detect moral 
truth wherever it lies hid, and feels a conviction of its 
own accuracy which bystanders cannot account for; 
and this especially in the case of revealed religion, 
which is one comprehensive moral fact—according to 
the saying ‘I know my sheep and am known by 
theim’.’?* 

Catholic instincts are the result of a thoroughly 
Catholic life; and they are often found in the simple 
faithful, quite as much as in the highly educated. 
But, if they are to be of much practical service to a 
person, in distinguishing what is true from what is 
erroneous in modern literature, he should be able to 


1 Cardinal Newman. 
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tinguished Spanish philosopher, Balmes, who once 
said to his friends: ‘‘The faith, as you know, has 
struck deep roots in my heart. Nevertheless I cannot 
read a forbidden book, without feeling the need of 
bringing myself back to the proper frame of mind, by 
taking up the Holy Scriptures, the Imitation of 
Christ, and the works of the devout Louis of 
Granada.’ 

Shall we, then, consider ourselves free to read 
whatever chances to fall into our hands? No, most 
certainly not. It would be tempting God. It would 
be courting spiritual ruin; for ‘‘he that loveth the 
danger, shall perish in it.’’ Or shall we consider 
ourselves obliged to abstain from reading anything, 
except a few pious, ascetical works? By no means. 
In our age, it is not a matter of choice but of duty for 
Catholics, not to be outdone by others in their efforts 
to acquire the information befitting their station in 
life. What then shall we do, what ought we to do, to 
escape the dangers to which all of us are more or less 
exposed, and at the same time to satisfy the exigencies 
of the modern world?—We ought, in the first place, 
to cultivate Catholic instincts, and, by the study of a 
healthy Catholic literature, acquire Catholic habits of 
thought; so that, almost at a glance, we may be able 
to distinguish what is conformable from what is 
opposed to the spirit of the Catholic Church, to the 
dogmas of Catholic faith and the laws of Catholic 
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morality. We ought, in the second place, to guard 
against the tendency, now prevalent in all classes of 
society, to indulge in indiscriminate, promiscuous 
reading, and not only select from the mass of non- 
Catholic publications those that are least objectionable, 
but read even them with much discernment and 
caution. 

And what is meant by Catholic instincts? The 
eagle, it is said, tends instinctively towards the light 
of the sun. Just so the mind trained to Catholic 
habits of thought tends, by a sort of intuition, towards 
the light of faith. ‘‘So alert is the instinctive power 
of an educated conscience,’’ writes an eminent author- 
ity, ‘‘that by some secret faculty, and without any 
intelligible reasoning process, it seems to detect moral 
truth wherever it lies hid, and feels a conviction of its 
own accuracy which bystanders cannot account for; 
and this especially in the case of revealed religion, 
which is one comprehensive moral fact—according to 
the saying ‘I know my sheep and am known by 
them’.”?4 

Catholic instincts are the result of a thoroughly 
Catholic life; and they are often found in the simple 
faithful, quite as much as in the highly educated. 
But, if they are to be of much practical service to a 
person, in distinguishing what is true from what is 
erroneous in modern literature, he should be able to 


1 Cardinal Newman, 
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analyze them, and to give a rational account of the 
faith that is in him. For this purpose it is not suf- 
ficient for him, to possess an ordinary knowledge of 
the Catechism, to say his prayers morning and night, 
to hear Mass on Sundays and holidays of obligation, 
and to receive the sacraments at stated times. He 
should, moreover, school his mind and heart by the 
constant study of a healthy Catholic literature. Other- 
wise the faculties of the soul, like the organs of the 
body, when they do not receive and assimilate the 
proper amount of suitable nourishment, soon begin to 
suffer from a fatal disease, known to physicians as 
atrophy. They grow weak and torpid, and become 
incapable of performing their ordinary functions and 
of resisting the deleterious influences to which they 
are exposed. 

Fully alive to this danger, the Fathers of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore thus appeal to parents: 
‘“‘Remember, Christian parents, that the development 
of the youthful character is intimately connected with 
the development of the taste for reading. Of books, 
as of associations, may be held the saying: ‘Show me 
your company, and I will tell you what you are.’— 
See, then, that none but good books and newspapers, 
as well as none but good companions, be admitted to 
your homes. ‘Train your children to a love of history 
and biography; inspire them with the ambition to be- 
come so well acquainted with the history and doctrines 
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of the Church, as to be able to give an intelligent 
answer to every honest inquirer. Should their sur- 
roundings call for it, encourage them, as they grow 
older, to acquire such a knowledge of popularly 
mooted questions of a scientific or philosophical char- 
acter, as will make them firm in their faith and proof 
against sophistry.’’? 

Do we all take to heart, as we ought, this wise and 
practical recommendation? Do we all appreciate 
Catholic literature at its full value? Are we at least 
as well acquainted with the writings of Catholics as 
of non-Catholics? Alas! there are among us those, 
who make it a point of honor to eulogize every non- 
Catholic author that pays a passing tribute of respect 
to the Church of God, though the general tone of his 
writings is of a suspicious character. They point out 
the half-truths, scattered here and there through many 
chapters, and pass over the glaring errors which occur 
on every page. On the other hand, they carp at the 
Catholic author, who is less inclined than themselves 
to sympathize with every form of modern thought. 
They set aside his authority, because they look upon 
his views as retrograde. ‘They refuse to consider his 
arguments, on the plea that he makes too little allow- 
ance for the needs of real life. Wishing to appear 
broadminded, they become shortsighted; pretending 
to serve the cause of truth and justice, they betray it 


1 Pastoral Letter. 
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into the hands of the enemy; professing to be fair to 
their adversaries, they are disloyal to their allies. 
One might well repeat to them the words of a famous 
Catholic orator: ‘‘Gentlemen, let us be fair even to 
our friends.”’ 

There are among us those, who are well versed in 
profane literature, and who hardly know the names of 
the greatest Catholic authors. Surely, this is not to 
their credit! For, surely, before making the acquaint- 
ance of strangers, we ought to be on friendly relations 
with the members of the household! Once educated, 
by the study of sound Catholic authors, to habits of 
Catholic thought, and well informed upon the ques- 
tions at issue between ourselves and our adversaries, 
we shall run less risk by reading non-Catholic writers, 
because we shall be familiar with the principles by 
which to test them. Yet even then we should be care- 
ful to select from the mass of non-Catholic publications 
such as are least objectionable. For, however well- 
intentioned non-Catholic writers may be, they are 
liable, when treating of religious matters, to fall into 
many serious errors against Catholic faith and morality; 
and errors, incidentally and perhaps inadvertently 
introduced, are often the most pernicious. 

If in the very title of a work the writer’s bigotry 
betrays itself, the sincere Catholic, pained to the quick 
in his religious convictions, is instantly upon the de- 
fensive, and takes the precautions which the circum- 
25 
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stances require. Disgusted by the absurdity of the 
allegations or the coarseness of the language, he flings 
the book aside; or if, with due permission, he wades 
through it, he finds little difficulty in clearing the 
Church from the vulgar imputations cast upon her. 
But if a tone of friendliness is affected, the ordinary 
reader, fascinated by the manner, gives little heed to 
the matter. He is not shocked by the grossest blas- 
phemies, because they are clothed in decorous lan- 
guage; he accepts the merest sophisms as arguments, 
because they are cleverly proposed; and, before he is 
fully aware of it, he is already half won over. He is 
like one hypnotized by another; he sees with the eyes . 
of another, he hears with the ears of another, he thinks 
with the thoughts of another. 

‘““Happily’’, as the Fathers of the Third Council 
of Baltimore remind us, ‘‘the store of Catholic litera- 
ture, as well as works which, though not written by 
Catholics nor treating of religion, are pure, instructive 
and elevating, is now so large that there can be no 
excuse for running risk or wasting one’s time with 
what is inferior, tainted or suspicious.’’! 

Finally, we should read with much discernment 
whatever is not clearly stamped with the seal of Cath- 
olic orthodoxy. The evil inherent in the popular 
literature of the day is not simply the absence of dis- 
tinctively Catholic thought, but the presence of anti- 


1 As above. 
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Catholic thought in a diluted form. It is not dis- 
covered at once, because it appears neutral and color- 
less. But, just as the spectroscope manifests in the 
white light of the stars the existence of a variety of 
elements, not perceived by the naked eye, so, too, the 
application of sound Catholic principles manifests in 
the popular literature of the day the presence of many 
dangerous tendencies, not noticed by the ordinary 
mind. Whatever cannot stand this test, is an error; 
because it is opposed to Catholic truth, and truth can 
never be opposed to truth. 

Above all, we should not allow the religious diffi- 
culties, suggested by our readings, to disturb us or to 
fix themselves in our minds; and, if we cannot our- 
selves find the solution of our doubts, we should 
promptly seek it from those who are able to give it. 
For it is of the utmost importance, to preserve our 
minds free from every germ of error. In matters of 
faith, as of morals, the only safe and prudent course 


is, to ‘‘prevent the beginnings’’ of evil.? 


1 Principiis obsta. 


LESSON XXII. 


In the world, but not of the world.—The life-long 
struggle between the spirit of good and the spirit 
of evil.—The final triumph of the City of 
God over the City of the World. 


From the foregoing considerations it is evident, 
that in this world there is a mysterious agency, always 
at work to draw the hearts of men away from the 
Creator and to fix them upon his creatures, to dispute 
his claims and to frustrate his designs. 

This mysterious agency is rightly called ‘‘worldli-- 
ness’’, or the spirit of the world, because it is the 
moving spirit of the world, in so far as the world is in 
rebellion against God. It is sufficiently known to all 
of us by its effects. Yet, in particular cases, it is not 
always easy to detect its presence, because it assumes 
many strange disguises. And even when it is recog- 
nized, it is not always easy to convict it of evil, 
because it advances many plausible reasons in self- 
defence. As a matter of fact, its tendency, under 
ordinary circumstances, is not openly sinful; and, on 
that very account, it succeeds all the better in beguil- 
ing the thoughtless multitudes to which it chiefly 
addresses itself. 

(388) 
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Its most distinctive features are illusiveness and 
versatility. It prevails on men, by artful means, to 
shut their eyes to the realities of life and pursue the 
phantoms of the imagination, to reject the counsels of 
reason and submit to the dictation of the passions, to 
make light of duty and live for pleasure. It adapts 
itself with marvellous facility to the changing con- 
ditions and inclinations of the age, and takes the lead 
in every new movement which flatters the popular 
taste. It identifies itself with progress and civilization, 
with learning and education, and perverts their mean- 
ing and their scope. It appropriates to itself all that 
is best in human thought, as well as noblest in human 
feeling, and misuses it for its own purposes. It injects 
its poison into literature and art, and, under the guise 
of the beautiful, makes vice attractive to souls which 
shrink from it in horror, under any other form. In 
this manner, it insinuates itself into domestic and 
social life, infects public opinion, undermines religion 
and weakens morality, until men call ‘‘evil good and 
good -evil’’.+ 

Has, then, God’s own work upon earth been quite 
undone? Has God’s own fair creation been com- 
pletely wrecked? Is everything here below under the 
divine ban? Is everything hateful in the divine 
sight? By no means. Many things, even in the 
purely natural order, are morally as well as physically 


1 Tsaias V, 20. 
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good and lovable. Even the unregeherate pagan is 
capable of some lofty aspirations, noble sentiments and 
virtuous deeds; for human nature, though wounded 
and vitiated by Adam/’s fall, is not wholly corrupt. 
Moreover, in Christian countries, the supernatural is 
continually reacting upon the natural, and benefitting 
even those who are leading purely natural lives. The 
moral principles of the Gospel, permeating the customs 
and manners of the people, retain their hold even 
upon those who have abandoned the faith. Nay, the 
influence of Christian civilization makes itself felt in 
lands upon which the light of faith has not yet dawned. 
The world nowadays, taken at its worst, is on the 
whole far above the moral level to which it had 
descended in ancient times. There are, moreover, ° 
hosts of fervent Christians who endeavor to conform 
their lives, in all respects, to their belief, and by their 
example leaven human society at large. 

In brief, while there is unquestionably much evil 
in this world of ours, there is also much good; while 
there is much that God cannot love, there is also 
much that He can behold with complacency. ‘Thus 
it happens, that among persons who are striving to 
serve God in all earnest, there prevail two contradic- 
tory views of the world, owing partly to character and 
early education, and partly to occupation and present 
association: the gloomy view and the cheerful view. 

There are some who look almost habitually at the 
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dark side. To them the world ‘‘seems altogether 
bad’’, writes a pious author; ‘‘for there is sin every- 
where. ... There is a curse upon everything belong- 
ing toit. Its joys are only other forms of melancholy. 
.... Its life is an incessant death.’’ . Indeed, from a 
moral standpoint, the world is so dark, that it seems 
to them ‘‘a perpetual partial eclipse of God. If the 
present is miserable, let us delay upon it; for in misery 
we shall find food for our souls. If it is joyous, let us 
rush from it into the forebodings of the future, when 
all this world and the fashion of it will be burnt up 
with fire. Let us speak low, lest the devil hear us, 
and use his knowledge to our destruction. .. A funeral 
on a wet day in a disconsolate churchyard: this is the 
type of the minds who take this view.’’! 

There are others who look almost habitually at the 
bright side. They ‘‘see all creation lying before them, 
with the lustre of God’s benediction on it.’’ They 
marvel ‘‘at the number of exquisite pleasures with 
which it is strewn, so very few of which comparatively 
are sis, . .. - Kindness is so abundant, nobility of 
heart so plentiful, the joys of home so pure and yet so 
attractive, the successes of the Gospel so infinitely 
consoling, all things, in fact, so much better on trial 
than they seemed, that the world appears a happy 
place, and missing but a little—so little, it is sad to 


1 Faber, ‘‘The Creator and the Creature’’, B. III, C. III, 
Amer, Edit. 
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think how little!—of being a holy place also, holy 
from the very abundance of its pure happiness... . 
Even adverse things are wonderfully tempered... . 
And as to cares, they find themselves so little at home 
with us, that, when we come to the night, ‘they fold 
up their tents like the Arabs, and as silently steal 
aways: 

Both of these views ‘‘are true; yet both are untrue. 
Both are true, as far as they go; and both are untrue, 
when they exclude each other. They are partial 
views; and one is more true to a person than the 
other, because it is more suitable for his character and 
temper to dwell upon what is prominently dark, or 
prominently bright, as the case may be.... They 
give birth to different vocations. They supply different 
motives..... They have each their own class of 
temptations, and their own rocks on which they may 
strike and go down. They have each also their own 
graces, their own beauties, their own attractions, their 
own blessings, and their own short roads to heaven. 
...-.» Both can make saints; but saints of different 
kinds.’’ The ‘‘one leads through holy fear to love; 
the other through holy love to fear. The one dis- 
enchants us more from the world; the other enchants 
us more with God.’’? The danger lies in exaggerating 
either view to such an extent, as practically to exclude 
the other. 


tid abid: alas ibide 
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The gloomy view, when it becomes excessive, is 
evidently fatal, in its consequences, to such as are 
‘compelled to live in daily contact with the world. It 
leads to concentration upon one’s self and criticism of 
others, to querulousness and discontent, to want of 
zeal and inaction.—Is a person naturally prone to 
think much of himself? It makes him self-conceited 
and elated. He is not ‘‘like the rest of men’’! He is 
clean, and they are soiled! He is just, and they are 
sinners!—Is he naturally disposed to think little of 
- himself? It makes him perplexed and scrupulous. 
There are pitfalls on every side of him! - How can he 
hope to avoid them? There is contagion in the air 
which he breathes! How can he expect to escape the 
epidemic which is carrying off so many others?—In 
either case, he is disgusted with the world and every- 
thing in it. It is the irreconcilable enemy of God! 
There is no use in trying to convert it. It is doomed! 
There is no hope of saving it. To work for it, is to 
waste time. Let us be off, therefore, and bury our- 
selves in African deserts! Or, at least, let us flee all 
commerce with it, and shut ourselves up in our own 
self-righteousness! 

Such is the gloomy view of the world. The cheer- 
ful view, when it becomes excessive, is more fatal 
still; because it is more common. ‘Those who enter- 
tain it, are inclined to mingle freely with the world, 
and to take part in its pleasures and amusements. 
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They have many convenient maxims, to justify their 
conduct and soothe their troubled consciences. They 
are not monks or nuns, and they must not be eccentric © 
or prudish! They move in civilized society, and they 
must adopt its received forms and usages! They live 
in the world, and they must do as the world does! 
—They do not fear the spirit of the world; and the 
spirit of the world ‘‘requires only one condition for 
suiccess’’, namely, ‘‘that we do not fear it.’’ It insin- 
uates itself by slow degrees into our minds and hearts, 
and wins us over before we are fully aware of it. 
“The power of mesmerism on the reluctant will is a 
good type of the power of this spirit of the world upon 
ourselves.’’ At first, perhaps, we are somewhat 
startled by its demands; but, little by little, we become 
accustomed to them, and make, now one concession, 
then another, without perceiving that we are passing 
the limits which involve principle. For ‘‘there is 
nothing like worldliness for vitiating the moral taste’’.! 
It deprives us of that spiritual discernment which is 
characteristic of the children of God; it confuses our 
notions of right and wrong, dulls our sense of personal 
responsibility, and hardens our hearts against the 
appeals of divine love. Having predisposed us in this 
manner, it proposes compromise after compromise, and 
induces us to accept conditions which mean nothing 
short of treason against Christ and his Church. 


1 Id. ibid. 
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Both the gloomy and the cheerful view of the 
world are, therefore, liable to the gravest abuses. 
The only safe and correct view is one which combines 
the two; which takes into account both the evil and 
the good, existing in the world; which anticipates a 
life-long struggle for righteousness, but at the same 
time braces us up by the promise of final victory.— 
It is the view, suggested by the words of our Lord 
to his Apostles: ‘‘In the world you shall have distress, 
but have confidence, I have overcome the world.’’!— 
It is the view, recommended by the Holy Ghost, when 
He says: ‘‘Strive for justice for thy soul, and even 
unto death fight for justice.’’? 

To shut one’s eyes to the struggle, is folly; to 
shrink from it, is cowardice. It is the ancient struggle 
between the principle of good and the principle of evil, 
striving to gain or to maintain the ascendant over the 
individual man and over human society at large. 
It is going on all the time, within us and around us. 
We must of necessity take part in it; for ‘‘the life of 
man on earth is a warfare’’.2 The only question is, 
on what side we shall be. It is graphically portrayed 
by St. Paul, when he complains of the evil tendency, 
or ‘‘law in [his] members’’, as he styles it, ‘‘fighting 


1 John XVI, 33. 
2 Keclus. IV, 33 
38 Job VII, 1. 
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against the law of [his] mind.’’! That evil tendency 
or law exists in the individual man, and is called 
‘‘concupiscence’’; it exists in human society at large, 
and is called ‘‘worldliness’’. But though called by 
different names, it is in reality the same thing. For, 
in the last analysis, ‘‘worldliness”’ is nothing but the 
craving of the unruly passions or ‘‘concupiscence’’, 
erected by the world into a ‘“‘law’’, or principle of 
conduct. Wherefore the Beloved Disciple tells us: 
‘“All that is in the world, is the concupiscence of the 
flesh, and the concupiscence of the eyes, and the 
pride-of tiie, 

That law is altogether according to the mind of 
Lucifer, ‘‘the Prince of this world’’, and against the 
mind of Christ, ‘‘the Redeemer of the world’’. Hence 
in the meditation on ‘‘the Two Standards’’, Lucifer, 
who figures therein as the ‘‘chief of all the wicked’’, 
orders his minions to favor that law, by exciting in the 
hearts of men an inordinate love of the riches, honors 
and pleasures of the world. On the other hand, 
Christ, who appears as ‘‘the leader of all the good’’, 
enjoins his disciples to oppose it, by instilling into all 
men a holy contempt of the riches, honors and pleas- 
ures of the world. Thus mankind are divided into 
two hostile armies, according as they range themselves 


1 Rom. VII, 23: 
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under the banner of Lucifer or under that of Christ. 
The former constitute the reprobate world; the latter, . 
the Church of God. They are waging with one 
another a war of principles, which can never come to 
an end, unless one of the contending forces abandons 
its principles and accepts those of the other. 

Now, the Church can never abandon her prin- 
ciples. As she has hitherto won her victories, so she 
must hereafter win them, through unworldliness and 
fearless denunciation of the world. From the days of 
St. Paul, who said, ‘‘the world is crucified to me, and 
I to the world’’,! down to our own, she has never 
failed té expose the false pretensions and misdoings of 
the world. She has much fault to find, as we well 
know, with the latest phases of worldliness: with the 
irreligiousness and sensualism of its literary and artis- 
tic character, the nervelessness and effeminacy of its 
domestic and social character, the greediness and dis- 
honesty of its commercial character, the godlessness 
and servility of its political character.” And the world, 
smarting under the indictment, is daily devising new 
schemes to injure and, if possible, to destroy its un- 
compromising foe. But as the Church, true to her 
principles, triumphed over the ancient world, despite 
its racks and tortures, its fire and sword, so she 
triumphs over the modern world, despite its hostile 


1 Gal. VI, 14. 
2 See Faber, as above. 
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legislation and proscription, its confiscation and spolia- 
tion. Her greatest danger comes from her own mem- 
bers—those more especially who represent her before 
the world—when, forgetful of her principles, they 
attempt to reconcile irreconcilables, and, mistaking 
‘‘worldliness’’ for the legitimate aspirations of the age, 
sacrifice duty to expediency. For their example is 
so contagious, that, unless God interferes, entire com- 
munities soon become infected. Under the circum- 
stances, an open persecution is often a signal blessing 
for the Church, because it frees her from dead and 
dying members, and imparts new life and vigor to 
those which are still sound. 

What is true of the Church, is also true of institu- 
tions which, like the religious orders, are, as it were, 
the living embodiment of her principles. ‘The three 
evangelical counsels of voluntary poverty, chastity 
and obedience, to the observance of which the religious 
binds himself by vow, are the very antithesis of the 
three concupiscences which rule the world, and, on 
that account, the world has always displayed the 
bitterest animosity towards religious who are faithful 
to their engagements. It has treated them as crimi- 
nals and traitors, it has fined and robbed them, it has 
outlawed and exiled them, it has imprisoned and 
murdered them. It has branded them as obscurantists 
who dread the light of civilization, as reactionaries 
who try to foil the benignant efforts of the State for the 
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advancement of the people. But never before has it 
avowed so boldly, as at present, the true cause of its 
hatred. ‘‘The religious vows’’, it declares, ‘‘are im- 
moral, because they are against the laws of nature.’’ 
That is: the practice of voluntary poverty, chastity 
and obedience is immoral; for the vows can be im- 
moral only in so far as the matter vowed is immoral. 
Therefore, in the eyes of the world, to follow the three 
evangelical counsels, or the principles of Christ, is 
immoral. On the contrary, to follow the promptings 
of the three concupiscences, or the principles of Luci- 
fer-isneral: . 

The rejection, explicit or implicit, wholly or in 
part, of the principles of Christ, and the adoption of 
the principles of Lucifer: this is the only explanation 
of the world’s hatred of the religious orders. ‘‘If the 
world hate you,’’ said our Lord in his touching fare- 
well address to his Apostles, ‘‘know ye that it hath 
hated me before you. If you had been of the world, 
the world would love its own: but because you are 
not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the 
world, therefore the world hateth you.’’! And in his 
sublime prayer to his heavenly Father, He repeated 
the same thought, in almost the same words. ‘‘The 
world hath hated them,’’ He said, ‘‘because they are 
not of the world, as I also am not of the world.’’ 
Then He added very significantly: ‘‘I pray not that 
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Thou shouldst take them out of the world, but that 
Thou shouldst keep them from evil.’’? 

The evil which the religious orders, as well as the 
Church, have to fear from contact with the world, is 
not its hatred, but its friendship; not the violence of 
persecution from without, but the weakening of the 
primitive spirit from within. For, if we may be 
allowed to apply our Lord’s figurative language, the 
religious orders should be ‘‘the salt of the earth. But 
if the salt lose its savor, wherewith shall it be salted? 
It is good for nothing any more, but to be cast out, 
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and to be trodden on by men. That is, according 
to St. Augustin, “‘if [they] by whom the people 
should, so-to say, be salted, cease through fear of 
persecution to seek the kingdom of heaven, who will 
set them right, seeing that God has chosen [them] to 
set others right >—Mind,’’ continues the Saint, ‘‘it is 
when the salt has lost its savor, that it is good for 
nothing any more, but to be cast out, and to be trod- 
denon by men. A person, then, is not trodden on 
by men, when he suffers persecution, but when, 
through fear of persecution, he loses his savor. For 
no one can be trodden on, unless he is below; and no 
one is below, even though in body he suffers much 
here upon earth, so long as he keeps his heart fixed 
on heaven.’’? 
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2 Matth. V, 18. 
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| Let ecclesiastical superiors and Christian rulers, in 
general, bear this in mind and take courage. Let 
them not recoil before the attacks of the world, nor 
try to make peace with it. Let them not be in- 
timidated by its censure, nor cajoled by its praise. 
All good government, whether of one’s self or of 
others, is an incessant conflict with the passions, and, 
consequently, with the world which flatters and fosters 
the passions. The ruler, therefore, who takes a firm 
stand against the passions—particularly such as chance 
to be in favor with the multitude—will inevitably be 
stigmatized by the world, as austere, scrupulous, 
ignorant, out of sympathy with the age. The ruler, 
on the contrary, who shows himself complaisant 
towards the passions—especially such as are popular 
for the time being—will be extolled as liberal, broad- 
minded, intelligent, abreast of the times. The result 
is that, unless a man possesses a strong natural char- 
acter and is, moreover, actuated by supernatural 
motives, he will temporize and compromise with the 
passions. He will be diplomatic, and careful not to 
incur odium. He will let things take their course, 
and will himself go with the current of public opinion. 
He will not, at the outset, sanction any open infraction 
of the law or any gross disregard for public decency; 
but he will put a liberal construction on the law, and 
connive at abuses which he dares not correct. To-day 
he will tolerate an evil, in order to avoid trouble; 
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to-morrow he will tacitly approve of it, in order to 
prevent a greater evil. .’To-day he will make a partial 
concession to a favorite individual; to-morrow he will 
extend it to a mutinous community. 

Thus relaxation and indulgence will grow apace; 
because the passions will daily become more clamor- 
ous and exacting, and less amenable to reason and 
authority. Before long the holiest observances will 
be regarded as antiquated and impracticable, as ill- 
suited to the altered conditions of human society and 
the exigencies of modern life, as abrogated by custom 
and consequently no longer binding in conscience. 
On the other hand, practices which would have 
shocked those of an earlier generation, will not only 
be defended as harmless and permissible, but approved 
as necessary and commendable. Woe is him, who 
raises his voice to condemn them, or who uses his 
authority to forbid them! He will at once be set down 
as a reformer. And what is more odious than the 
name of reformer? ‘The world is loth to be reformed, 
or to acknowledge that it is in need of being reformed. 
Yet all good government, whether of one’s self or of 
others, is a perpetual succession of small reforms. 
Unless they are made promptly and vigorously, the 
grandest and holiest institutions hasten towards de- 
struction, from which they cannot be saved, except by 
men of heroic mould, ready to inaugurate great re- 
forms, in the face of open contradiction, secret mis- 
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representation, obloquy and persecution. For these 
are the rewards, with which the world has in all ages" 
requited the services of its noblest and worthiest bene- 
factors: of our Lord Himself, of prophets like Isaias 
and Jeremias, of all the Apostles, of Saints like 
Athanasius, Chrysostom, Gregory VII, Thomas of 
Canterbury and others raised up by the Almighty, 
in his mercy, for the reformation of their contem- 
poraries. The names of all of them were terms of 
reproach on the lips of the worldly-minded in their 
own day, and the names of some of them are so still 
in our day. So true is it, that ‘‘merit is but a charter, 
to be mankind’s distinguished martyr.’”’ 

The ordinary faithful are not, as a rule, singled 
out for special attacks. There are still some happy 
Christian communities in which the teachings of the 
Gospel are held in such honor, that the world has but 
little hold upon the simple, God-fearing population. 
here are individuals who lead so unobtrusive a life 
in the bosoms of their families, that the world scarcely 
takes any notice of their doings. Yet even these must 
not expect to escape quite unmolested; because the 
Apostle assures us, that ‘‘all who will live piously in 
Christ Jesus, shall suffer persecution.’’? 

Mark these words, Christian soul; but be not dis- 
couraged thereby. Do not trust to appearances, how- 
ever bright; but face the stern reality, as becomes a 
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follower of the Crucified. Wherever your lot may be 
cast, and whatever your social condition may be, 
whether you dwell in a crowded metropolis or on a 
deserted island, whether you belong to the higher 
circles or to the humbler ranks of society, make it 
your first care to keep yourself ‘‘undefiled from this 
world’’;! and, though you live in it, be not of it. 
Pass through it, as the sun’s rays pass through in- 
fected places, without themselves becoming infected; 
as certain currents of fresh water are said to pass 
through the briny waves, without losing their fresh- 
ness; as some birds are fabled to pass through the 
flames, without scorching their wings. Do not try 
to please the world, nor seek its friendship. It were 
treason to the Lord, todoso. For, ‘‘if I yet pleased’ 
men,’’ writes St. Paul, ‘‘I should not be the servant 
of Christ.’?? And St. James adds, in yet more em- 
phatic terms: ‘“‘Know ye not, that the friendship of 
this world is the enemy of God? Whoever, therefore, 
will be the friend of this world, becometh the enemy 
of God.’’® Be not like those Israelites of old, to whom 
the prophet Elias said: ‘‘How long do you halt between 
two sides? If the Lord be God, follow Him; but if 
Baal, then follow him.’’* Remember, too, our Say- 
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iour’s words, ‘“‘he that is not with me, is against 
me’’;! and, by your fidelity to Him in the hour of trial. 
and persecution, strive to deserve the praise which He 
bestowed upon his Apostles, when He said to them, 
‘‘you are they who have continued with me in my 
temptations.’’? 

Not satisfied with being yourself loyal to Christ, 
teach others also to be loyal to Him. Do not ask, like 
Cain: <2Am). Dany brother’s keeper?’’? For the Holy 
Ghost tells us, that God has given to every one ‘‘com- 
mandment concerning his neighbor’’.* Do not say, 
like some pusillanimous Christians: What can I do? 
I am but a cipher that counts for naught in the affairs 
of men. The whole world is going to perdition. 
What can I do, to reform it or reconcile it to Christ? 
All the powers of evil are leagued together. What 
can I do, to combat them ?— What can you do? 
Much, very much, both individually and in union 
with other sincere and earnest Christians. By every 
act of unselfish devotion to the interests of religion, 
by every word of outspoken sympathy with the cause 
of the Church, by every sign of dignified opposition 
to the demands of a perverse public opinion, you can 
weaken the influence of the world over the hearts of 


1 Matth. XII, 30. 
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men, and strengthen that of Christ. If you cannot 
induce the world to adopt all the principles of Christ, 
you can induce it to give up some of its own principles, 
and so make it less worldly than it is; if you cannot 
convert all men to a life of heroic sanctity, you can 
convert some of them to a life of ordinary virtue, and 
so help to build up ‘‘the City of God’’. 

Courage, then, and confidence! Be generous, and 
never shrink from labor or sacrifice. You have often 
said to our Lord, in the fervor of your spirit: ‘‘I will 
follow Thee whithersoever Thou goest.’’?! And He 
has as often answered you: “If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
and follow me.” He that taketh not up his cross and 
followeth me, is not worthy of me.’’? You have time 
and again renounced the world and its vanities, and 
offered to fight under the banner of Christ. And He 
has accepted your offering, and promised you the vic- 
tory over the world and the rewards of heaven. He 
has said to you, as He said of old to his Apostles: 
“IT have overcome the world.® And I dispose to you, 
as iy Father hath disposed to me, a kingdom.’’ &— 


Your own share in the victory and in the rewards 
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depends upon the part which you have had in the 
battles of Christ. 4 

There is no crown without a victory, and the vic- 
tory is not to the faint-hearted, the sluggish, the lag- 
gard, but to the valiant, the vigilant, the resolute; 
not to those who enroll their names in the army of 
Christ and then desert their colors, but to those who 
remain firm at their post, so long as there is a foe to 
vanquish. No one shall be ‘‘crowned except he strive 
lawfully’’;? only ‘‘he that perseveres unto the end, 
shall be saved.’”? 

Here upon earth, we are like those Israelites, of 
whom it is related that, when they were rebuilding 
the walls of the Holy City, every one of them ‘‘with 
one of his hands did the work, and with the other 
held a sword’’,* to defend himself against the enemy. 
We, too, while building up ‘‘the City of God’’, have 
to do the work with one hand, and with the other 
hold the sword, to defend ourselves against the enemy. 
But when we shall have done our work, we shall be 
secure from all further assaults, and, in the company 
of the elect, shall enjoy a perpetual peace in ‘‘the 
City of God’’ by excellence, the Holy City, ‘‘the city 
of peace’’, the heavenly Jerusalem. 


1 Meditation on ‘‘The Kingdom of Christ’’. 
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